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The Divine promise, that ' the gates of hell shall 
not prevail against the church,' has been loftily 
fulfilled in the annals of Christianity. During 
a progress of almost two thousand years, through 
all the vicissitudes of national institutions, it 
alone has never been obscured, but to shine out 
with additional splendour ; it has never fallen, but 
to show its innate resistance to ruin : like its great 
Author, it has baffled all the enmity of evil times 
and evil things, by its essential virtue. And thus 
it shall continue ; even in that final prophetic pe- 
riod, when * faith shall no longer be found upon 
the earth,' it shall perish in the body only to live 
in the spirit ; sinking into the temporary tomb, only 
to reascend in sudden power, and shine in an inex- 
tinguishable lustre of dominion, holiness, and spiri- 
tual beauty. The church has been removed from 
nations found unworthy of its presence ; but it has 
never perished : successively the church of Syria, 
of Asia Minor, of Greece, of Italy, and of Ger- 
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many ; and in each the nursing-mother of count- 
less multitudes, whom it prepared for a higher coni- 
dition of existence and glory ; departing from each 
only when the national impurity demanded this 
infliction of divine justice ; the faith of Christ — 
the original revelation, and the hopes which are 
bound up with its knowledge, have always found 
teachers, believers, and champions, among man- 
kind. 

But Providence never perverts the order of nar 
ture. The advocacy of revelation has always ex- 
hibited a singular suitableness to the varying cir- 
cumstances of the ages through which it has thus 
resistlessly fought its way. In its first era, the 
prejudicesof the Jews, strengthened by extravagant 
traditions, and false glosses of Scripture, were com- 
bated by an individual of vigorous intellect, deeply 
learned in the law and the prophets ; and who, 
from being a native of their country, educated in 
the habits of their strictest sect, and once inflamed 
even up to enthusiasm by all the national preju- 
dices, was incapable of being rejected as an incom- 
petent authority. The writings of St. Paul remain 
to the world a monument of large general reason, 
and peculiar knowledge, of powerful logic, and per- 
sonal appeal, probably superior to any instrument 
of conviction, even in the human sense of the words, 
ever applied to the human mind. But the Jews 
passed away, and the church was to be tried, 
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among a haughty and Injurious people, contemp- 
tnous of all new fonns of helief ; the higher orders 
priding themselves on philosophy and power; the 
lower^ impassioned and excitahle; all indolent, 
worldly, and volnptnous. To spread and sustain 
Cbristaanity in the Roman empire, the local learn- 
ing and close reasoning of St. Paul were no longer 
required. A race of men were now raised up, trained 
in the popular schools of Greece and Rome, and 
masters of the philosophy and the feelings of the 
time. The general character of the writings of the 
Fathers is, ardent and eloquent application to 
human sensibilities. They denounce, they suppli- 
cate, they defy ; they appeal to the justice,- the 
feais, and the sympathies of the empire. The 
works of the early Apologists contain some of the 
fineM examples of that power of picturing, and 
magnificent Asiatic diffusion, which form the natu- 
ral address to a people whose languid curiosity 
must be roused, whose slow feelings must be touch- 
ed, and whose capricious taste must be soothed, 
before an impression can be made upon their un- 
derstandings. 

The long interval from the fall of the Western 
Empire to the German reformation, displayed only 
the depth of ignorance into which the human mind 
can sink; or the hazardous and criminal riot of the 
imagination, when it is inflamed by the passions. 
The Scriptures were persecuted or forgotten. Night 
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covered the world; a solid darkness, illtunined 
only by the clashings of the sword and the spear. A 
thousand years were equally lost to literature^ ire- 
ligion, and civilization; the most extraordinary 
blank ever exhibited in the history of the mind. 
Yet even in this period the church existed^ bow- 
ever obscured ; and Claude of Turin, and the early 
Italian and Narbonese reformers, protested boldly 
against the domination of Rome. But in ages when 
education was limited to the lowest rudiments of 
knowledge, the learning or the eloquence of the 
ancient Apologists would have been thrown: a.w«^« 
The great antagonist was Rome ; the great'comip- 
tion, her worship ; and the great obstacle to leH- 
gion, her refusal of the Scriptures to the people. 
The qualities of the reformers were suited to the 
exigency of the time ; — plain, sincere, and resolute, 
they laboured less to refute the subtleties of the 
reigning power, than to explain and propagate the 
Scriptures. Even the comparative rudeness of their 
language and habits was adapted to the simplicity' 
of their task. To convert the princes of the Romish 
church, clothed in purple and fine linen, was 
hopeless. Their teaching was for the Lazarus at 
the gate : they went forth to the scorned and ab- 
ject multitude, the serfs of the noble households ; 
the mountaineers and shepherds, living under the 
difficulties of a life of solitude and labour ; and ap- 
pealing to them, scarcely less by their lives than by 
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their doctrine, roughly rebuilt that church, of 
which the foundations had never totally disap- 
peared. 

The German reformation revived the learning of 
the Scriptures. Rome was still the prominent ad- 
versary ; but she had changed the ground of her 
title. ' She no longer reposed upon the mere arro- 
gant assumption of power, nor attempted to si- 
lence all question by the sword. Her orb was 
falling into the wane: it could now no more 
scorch than enlighten. She now grounded her 
c;lai]ii9 npon antiquity, the promise of mira- 
cles, and the deposit of ecclesiastical supremacy 
in the hands of St. Peter. To break through 
those barriers, the rustic hands of the Italian re- 
formers would have been inadequate : learning, 
vigorous research, and practised intellectual acti- 
vity, were the true means : and a race of scholars 
suddenly raised their heads in Europe, the vast- 
ness, variety, and perseverance, of whose learned 
toils still rank among the wonders of the human 
mind. 

Another age brought the struggle into our own 
country. The spiritual empire of Rome had been 
shattered by the bold assaults of the German re- 
formers. But a new enemy was now to be encoun- 
tered, in the infidelity of France. In that country, 
memorable in every age for violent contrasts of 
character, the most ostentatious devotion to the 
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Romiiih church was suddenly succeeded by the 
most unquali6ed contempt for its tenets. All wh<^ 
professed to lead the intellectual progress of the 
people were open deists. England was now sum- 
moned to take the place of Germany in the cbam* 
pionship of the truth. The unhappy results of 
her sectarian government, in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, which had driven the King and his chief ad- 
herents to seek an asylum in France, and had dis- 
gusted the nation until it charged religion with tbe 
crimes committed in its offended name, had been 
found stubborn obstacles to the returning piety of 
England. The dissolute manners of a French court, 
transferred to our country, at once enervated the 
national habits, corrupted the national mind, and 
repelled the national religion. Infidelity always 
shuns a direct collision with Scripture ; and the 
force of the tempter was developed in leading the 
national understanding into metaphysical mys- 
teries, obscure inquiries into the origin of things, 
and arrogant presumptions of the designs of Pro- 
vidence. The direct doctrines, and plain facts of 
Revelation were thus equally avoided; and the 
controverHy was absorbed in enquiries into fore- 
knowledge, freewill, and fate ; those exciting, yet be- 
wildering subjects, which the great poet of England 
not unsuitably assigns for the endless and melan- 
choly employment of the fallen angels. But, in this 
criMis the manlier virtue of the country nobly vin- 
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dicated itself by the genius of its church. Stilling- 
fleet, Conybeare, Cumberland, and a crowd of 
divines, whose learning had not blunted their ori- 
ginal sagacity, nor their sagacity had been too fas- 
tidious for the labour of learning, stood forward to 
dear religion of the clouds raised by the malice of 
infidelity, to convict the deist out of his own lips, 
and to reinstate the national faith on the founda- 
tions of the Bible. Among those highly gifbed men, 
the foremost in force of understanding, the most 
fortunate in immediate and acknowledged victory, 
and the most permanently useful in laying down 
principles applicable in every future age to the 
great system of the divine dealings with man, was 
the aathpr of the volume of the Analogy. 

Joseph Butler was bom in the year 1692, at 
Wantage, in Berkshire. His origin was humble ; 
his father being a small trader in that town; 
and further straitened in his circumstances by a 
family of eight children, of whom the future 
ltt8h<^ was the youngest : but a more formidable 
obstacle to his public distinction seemed to exist 
in his father's presbyterianism. The child's 
acuteness, at an early age, was so conspicuous 
as to attract general notice ; and his father deter- 
mined to make him a minister of his own persua- 
sion: but the Church of England had the merit of 
giving his earliest scholarship to a mind which was 
destined to repay it with such signal honour. The 
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free grammar-tcbool of Wantage, under the eare of 
the Rev. Philip Barton, an institution belonging to 
the Established Church, was Butler's first sthooL 
Having there laid the ground-work of bit solid 
knowledge, he was sent to finish it, with a super- 
structure according to the paternal model, at a dis- 
senting academy of Gloucester ; but which was, 
Hoon after, removed to Tewksbury. How muoh 
he might have learned at this academy from his 
masters, or how much he acquired by his solitary 
diligence, cannot now be known; but it is evident 
from the result, that he had rapidly stored his mind 
with the materials of reasoning, and that be was 
alive, beyond the usual negligence of academic 
life, to the literary events of the day. The cele* 
brated Samuel Clarke's, '' d priori Demonstration 
of the Divine Existence and Attributes," beeame 
thesubject of an anonymous correspondence hi 1713, 
between the boy-metaphysician and the author. 
And the ingenuity and clearness of his remarks so 
highly excited the interest of this distinguished 
writer, that, though he soon declined the corres- 
pondence, he suffered it to be appended to the sub- 
Hequent editions of his work. 

80 anxious had Butlers modesty been on tbis 
occasion, that his friend Seeker, afterwards the 
archbishop, was employed to convey his letters to 
the post-office at Gloucester, and to bring back the 
answers. His name, however, was subsequently 
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fluule known to Clarice^ who wag then rector of St 
JoMB'Sy. Westminster, and whose influence might 
once have adyantageoasly assisted his prospects 
in literalnre. But the publication of the " Scrip- 
tore Doctrine of the Trinity/' a rash and heterodox 
perfonnance, liad thrown its writer into disrepute 
the year before ; had shut the gate upon his pro- 
giesB to professional rank, and justly left him power- 
kas for the rest of his career. 

The wcn-ld was now before Butler. He had felt 
his own abilities ; had already exercised them with 
some distinction ; and from this original impulse 
had endently shaped the entire course of his lite- 
rary life. But the time for deciding on his minis- 
terial coarse drew nigh ; and he appears to have 
thou^t it his duty to examine closely the gp*ounds 
of his decision. The result was, the abandonment 
of Presbyterianism. No stigma of wordliness can 
attach to the conduct of the young inquirer on this 
occasi^m : the Church of England could offer but 
few hopes to an obscure youth ; certainly none 
eqnal to balance the difficulties occasioned by the 
resistance of his family, the disappointment of his 
father's views, and the general bitterness of a period 
when party mingled strongly with religious opi- 
nion, and the convert to reason incurred the almost 
inevitable fate of being denounced as a traitor to 
principle; the connexions which so rapidly raised 
him, were yet unformed ; and when he at length 
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entered himself of Oriel College, in 1714, he proba^ 
bly looked forward to a life of privation, solaced 
only by the feeling that he had acted according to 
his conscience. 

Soon after this period he took orders, and occa- 
sionally assisted Mr. Edward Talbot, the incumbent 
of Hendred, near his native village. His residence 
at Oxford had introduced him to the notice of 
Talbot, as his fellow-student ; a notice which was 
the foundation of his fortune. Talbot was the 
second son of a prelate who enjoyed successively 
the sees of Oxford, Salisbury, and Durham. The 
protection of an individual of this rank, urged by 
the zealous friendship of his son, placed Butler on 
the first step of puolicity; a step which was the 
only thing required by his powerful faculties: it 
gave him, in 1718, the preachership of the Rolls, 
an office which he held until 1726, with increasing 
fame. The distinction was the more remarkable, 
as the preacher was but twenty-six years old, and 
had not yet taken any degree in his univenity. 

But the emoluments of the law preacherships 
are slight, though the offices are honourable ; and 
in 1722, Talbot, then Bishop of Durham, present- 
ed Butler, at the death-bed request of his son, to 
the living of Haughton. But the dilapidations of 
the buildings on the living, required an outlay 
which entirely exceeded his means ; and the bi« 
»ihop, with persevering patronage, removed him> in 
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1806» to Stanbope, then and since one of the most 
valuable preferments in the diocese. His time was 
now divided between his duties at the Rolls' cha- 
pel and bis living; until, in 1726, he resigned the 
preachership, and fixed himself wholly in the 
country* He had now leisure for the pursuit of those 
studies by which he was to offer his great contri- 
bution to the cause of Christianity. This contri- 
batioQ affords a memorable example of the value 
of a single principle, of its adaptation to the struc- 
ture of a peculiar mind, and of the endless variety 
of shapes into which it may be wrought by the 
anion of diligence and ability. The principle of 
Analogy, seems to have presented itself to Butler 
from the earliest dawn of his understanding. In 
his celebrated " Fifteen Sermons, preached at the 
R0II9* Chapel/' he makes it ahnost the basis of his 
whole "Theory of Morals." In his sixth Ser- 
mon, he states its actual principle ; " That there 
is a much more exact correspondence between the 
natural and moral world, than we are apt to take 
notice of." This principle he proceeds to illus- 
trate by references to the condition of human 
nature. He observes, that the constitution of man 
is exactly adapted to the exigencies of his being ; 
and that the various contingencies and circum- 
stances of life fijid a peculiar provision in the im- 
pulses and sensibilities of the mind. From those 
obvious preparations for moral action, he investi- 
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gates the nature of that action ; and draws his in- 
ferences^ as to the conduct which we ought to 
follow or avoid. From conscience, he concludes 
the existence of right and wrong. But» it must 
be acknowledged, for the caution of all who 
are inclined to surrender their understandings to 
authority, that Butler, at last, falls into the singnlar 
and palpable error of making our own happiness the 
supreme motive to virtue. These are his words :— 
*' Though virtue, or moral rectitude, does indeed 
consist in affection to, and pursuit of what is 
right and good, as such ; yet, when we sit down 
in a cool hour, we can neither justify to ourselves 
this or any other pursuit, till we are convinced it 
will be for our happiness, or, at least, not con- 
trary to it." His language here shows how uncertain 
he felt the ground under him. But on this princi- 
ple, all the impulses of compassion, benevolence, 
generosity, and gratitude, whose very nature con- 
sists in their independence of every feeling of s$^, 
not merely cease to be virtues, but cease to hejuitih 
Jiahle ; that is, cease to be worthy of reason ; and 
as reason is a guide implanted by the Deity, they 
are thus in direct contradiction to the divine will! 
It is to no purpose to say, on the other band, that 
we know that the exercise of those impulses will 
confer eternal happiness. The experience of every 
man convinces him, that in a multitude of in- 
stances, man is benevolent, grateful, and compa^* 
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sionate, without a reference to any thought of re- 
ward, either here or hereafter; without a refer- 
ence even to the pleasure of his own mind, in the 
consciousness of virtue ; hut simply and entirely 
from an instinct of good-will, a spontaneous de- 
sire to relieve, an unreasoning impulse to henefit his 
fidlow-men. But those were the meditations of a 
phUosophy still unripened. 

Butler's retirement at Stanhope continued for 
seven years, and seems to have heen almost wholly 
employed on his unrivalled work. Nothing 
could offer a richer treat to intellectual curiosity, 
than a distinct knowledge of the successive ad- 
vances of such a mind in the discovery of truth : 
tbe first gleam that fixes the eye on the spot where 
the day is yet to hreak forth ; the gradual fissures 
in the darkness ; the growing lustres, until comes 
the full burst of vision, the vivid insight into the 
frame of things, and the mind is all but dazzled 
and overwhelmed by the richness and variousness 
of its sudden field of illumination. But of this 
knowledge we are deprived in the history of the 
author of the Analogy. All that is told to us, is 
confined to the fears and the friendship of his old 
anociates, who had evidently either ascertained, or 
conjectured, that the seclusion and study, to which 
Butler bad now devoted himself, might hazard either 
his life or his understanding. It now became their 
object to withdraw him, if possible, from his soli- 
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tude, and urji^e him into the activity and interest 
of public life. Whether the powerful judn^ment 
and pious spirit of Butler could ever have fallen 
into the hallucinations which have distracted the 
latter days of many a man of genius^ left to the 
dreariness of solitude^ and the continued labour of 
tiie mind, may be a question. But nothing can be 
more unquestionable, than the value of an occa- 
sional-intercourse with the world, to scatter the 
clouds which insensibly {gather over intense mental 
up])lication. The eccentricities of men of the 
higher orders of capacity are proverbial ; and those 
cccontri cities are chiefly the habits generated by 
seclusion. The extraordinary errors of judgment, 
<;ven in their own speculations, which sometimes 
contrast so powerfully with their acknowledged 
eminence, are not less tlie results of loneliness, of 
thoughts which become cherished into extravagance 
l)y the mere want of an opposing judgment, ab- 
errations of a splendid sphere starting from its 
prescribed path in the general system, and by its 
very force wandering further, the further it goes. 
If the theory of insanity shall ever extend lieyond 
the va^ue and conflicting ]>rinciples which now 
dej^rade its science, it will probably be found that 
tin; j)reternatural enlargement of some single con- ' 
('Option has been the intellectual origin of the dis- 
cum;; that the inventive faculty acquiring a morbid 
viirour, and converting the other mental organs 
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into itselC has paralyzed the sense of reality ; that 
some powerful and pregnant conception, gradually 
covering the mind with its own creations and co- 
lourings, has interposed between it and actaal ex- 
istence, until the man of genius lives apart, sur- 
rounded by a region of mournful or brilliant fan- 
tasy, and is inflamed or bewildered, sublimed or 
tortured, into the madman. The cure must natu- 
rally be found in retracing this progress ; and in- 
stead of plunging the sufferer into chains and the 
dongeon, in again associating him with reality and 
man. 

Butler's temperament must have always been 
studious and speculative; it is incidentally de- 
scribed as tending to melancholy ; and his letters 
to his friends gave a strong impression that he re- 
gretted the loss of his earlier intercourse with the 
world, even as a refreshment of his mind. It 
argoes not slightly for his qualities of acquiring 
and retaining friendship, that in this long absence 
be was not forgotten ; peculiarly in the remarkable 
prosperity and sudden elevation of some of his 
friends. His old associate. Seeker, chiefly distin- 
goisbed himself on this occasion ; and even ven- 
tured to mention Butler to the Queen, to whom he 
was chaplain. Those who know the solemn eti- 
<piette of courts, and what is called the delicacy of 
SQch applications, can alone appreciate the heroism 
of Seeker's zeal. Fortunately for the adventurous 
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chaplain, the Queen was a woman of Benae ; intel- 
ligent herself, she was fond of being surromuiad 
by intelligent persons, and felt that to do honoar 
to literature, was to do still more distingaished 
honour to herself and her throne. She told Seeker, 
probably in some degree ^as an apology for having 
neglected to inquire for an individual of such 
early eminence as his friend, that she thought he 
was dead. She subsequently repeated her idea 
to Archbishop Blackburn, who made the expres- 
sive reply — " No, Madam, Mr. Butler is not dead; 
but he is buried'* Seeker, evidently encouraged 
by his reception, now exerted himself actively to 
fix Butler in London. One of that family of hr 
vourites of fortune, the Talbots, was, at this period, 
made Lord Chancellor. Seeker applied to him to 
give Butler one of his chaplaincies. The appoint- 
ment entitled the incumbent of Stanhope to the 
privilege of non-residence. But Butlei's seme of 
duty was paramount, and he stipulated for per- 
mission to reside on his living six months in the 
year. 

The career of the friend who thus honourably 
exhibited his recollection, was itself remarkable; 
for the similitude of its origin to that of Butler, for 
its early variety, and for its ultimate and signal 
success. Seeker, like Butler, was the son of a dissen- 
ter ; like him, was intended for the dissenting pulpit; 
was sent to the academy at Tewksbury, and, as 
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tbe time of commencing his office approached, 
weig^ied the question and abandoned the ministry. 
But here their paths divided. While Butler com- 
meaoed his studies at Oxford, as a preparative for 
tbe church ; Seeker had adopted medicine as bis 
piofession, and gone to Paris, then one of the prin- 
cipal schools of Europe. Here his connexion with 
Buder was restored, by a letter which introduced 
him to Edward Talbot The manners and ac- 
quirements of the young student were probably 
attractive, for the introduction ripened into an in- 
timacy, so close, that Talbot advised him to relin- 
quish medicine ; and, as he had already refused to 
subscribe to nonconformity, like his friend to 
enter the church. In 1722, he was ordained by 
Bishop Talbot ; and, two years after, was pre- 
ferred to the living of Haughton le Spring. He 
was now in the course which required little more 
than conduct and common sense to lead to the 
highest situations in the church. Accordingly, in 
1727, he was appointed to a stall in Durham Ca- 
tbedraL Preferment now rapidly gathered round 
him. Within a few years he was appointed 
King's chaplain, and rector of St. James s. This 
position, in the midst of the world of rank and 
opulence, and under the eye of royalty, naturally 
leads to still higher honours ; and the purity, be- 
nevolence, and learning of Seeker, deserved those 
honours. In 1735, he was created Bishop of 

c 
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Bristol ; from which see, in two years more, he was 
translated to Oxford ; subsequently obtaining the 
deanery of St Paul's. Here be rested until 1768, 
when the death of Archbishop Hutton left Canter- 
bury vacant It has been the policy of gOTemment 
in general to select for this most important office, 
a man of gentle habits, distinguished for modera- 
tion, and as little as possible connected with poli- 
tical party. The Bishop of Oxford, by common 
consent, united all the qualities of due, yet regu- 
lated zeal, sufficient literature, and exemplary per- 
sonal virtue. The Duke of Newcastle, as the head 
of the cabinet, offered the primacy to Seeker, 
totally unsolicited, and, except by the public 
opinion, probably altogether unlooked for. His 
conduct in this high office obtained universal re- 
spect Munificence without ostentation, dignity 
without arrogance, and a general gentleness in the 
exercise of power, entirely distinct from its relaxa- 
tion, fully justified the choice of the minister. His 
well-known " Lectures on the Catechism,'* though 
exhibiting little of the richness of theological learn- 
ing, or the force of a superior mind, yet amply ex- 
hibit the still more important qualities of great sin- 
cerity, a love for the simplicity of Scripture, and s 
striking faculty of impressing Scriptural knowledge 
on the humbler orders. The wisdom of his latter 
years was seriously tried by the sudden rise of 
Methodism. Seeker, scripturally adverse to every 
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shape of persecution, endeavoured to win the wild- 
nes8 of sectarianism back to the church. If he 
failed in hiB chief purpose, he at least gave a tone of 
moderation to the public conduct of this singular 
and hazardous controversy, which, by disarming it 
of all personal bitterness, divested it of all public 
danger; exhibited the rare spectacle of a great reli- 
gious diss^ision limited to religion itself; and gave 
to all the enemies of the establishment, the loftiest 
refutation of tbeir calumnies, in the principled 
and sacred magnanimity of the Church of Eng- 
land. He died in 1768, full of years and honour. 
Butler's elevation rapidly followed his return to 
society. The Chancellor first gave him, as his 
chaplain, a prebend in Rochester. In 17dH, Queen 
Caroline appointed him Clerk of the Closet, an 
office which, by bringing him into constant inter- 
coarse with the highest personages of the realm, 
gave them additional opportunities of discovering 
bis talents and virtues. His duties were by no 
means relaxed in consequence of his preferment ; 
for one of them was to be in especial attendance 
on the Qn^en from seven to nine every evening, a 
time which was allotted to the discussion of im- 
portant and learned topics in her presence. What- 
efer might have been the distinction thus conferred 
upon die royal chaplain; it was richly acknow- 
ledged in the same year, by the presentation to her 
Majesty of the consummate labour of his life, '' The 

c 2 
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Analogy of Religion^ Natural and Revealed^ to the 
Constitution and Course of Nature." The celelmty 
of this memorable volume formed a claim which 
admitted of no dispute ; and though the Queen died 
in the next year, the bishopric of Bristol wag con- 
ferred on its author in 1738. But as the income of 
that see, one of the most limited in the church, 
is altogether inadequate to the simplest expenses 
of the episcopal rank, the King, in 1740, added to 
his preferment the deanery of St Paul's. He now 
resigned Stanhope. In 1746 he was named Clerk 
of the Closet 'to his Majesty, on the death of the 
bishop of Hereford; and in 1750, he received one 
of the highest marks of royal confidence and es- 
teem, in his translation to the bishopric of Dovham, 
the most largely endowed see of the church, with 
the exception of Canterbury. 

Yet, as if it were important to show, that the 
highest successes have their attendant vexationi, 
Butler, now at the summit of all his hopes, was 
destined, for the first time in his life, to be molested 
by controversy. 

The middle of the eighteenth century was a sin- 
gularly hazardous period to the spirit of religion. 
The impressions of French infidelity, partially ef- 
faced by the wars of Anne, had been suddenly re- 
stamped on the English mind, by the interoourse 
which followed the rash and unnatiooal peace of 
Utrecht. The visits of the principal nobility to the 
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Fiench courts in which they learned nothing but dis- 
npation ; and the habit of sending the youth of the 
higher ranks to make the tour of Europe^ at an s^e 
when they were unqualified by education and ex- 
perience to resist the poisons of foreign profligacy^ 
oormpted at once the old and the young. Nothing 
eaa give a stronger idea of the original manliness 
of the British mind, than that it should be enabled, 
under any future discipline, to resist the infinite fri- 
YcUdtj, indolence, and libertinism, which then con- 
stituted the code of foreign life, and which, crowned 
hytbe ostentatious contempt of all religion, at length 
filled the cup of the continent, and filled it with fire 
and Uood. In England the hurried and feverish 
changes of political parties assisted the contagion. 
The developments of political bad faith, and the 
sacrifices of personal principle which followed them, 
and which are always the fruit of continued revo- 
IntionB, had first disgusted, and then infected the 
peopk. With a profligate on the throne of France, 
in whom even age and exhaustion were only stimu- 
lants to fresh scandals ; with France giving the law 
of manners to Europe; with every foreign court 
kborionsly emulating the libertinism, vanity and 
irreligion of France; and with England rapidly 
sinking into hardness of heart, and contemptuous 
insensibility to every principle of belief, Chris- 
tianity seemed on the point of deserting the civi- 
lized world for ever, and winging her way to the 
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wilderness, from the selfishness and scorn of Europe, 
as she had once done from its persecution. 

At this period Butler delivered his first charge to 
the clergy of the diocess of Durham. Adverting 
strongly to the general decay of manners, be ad- 
vised his clergy to '' do their part towards reviving 
a practical sense of religion among the people com- 
mitted to their care/* and for this purpose, to in- 
struct them in the use of external religion; niunely, 
the use of external and visible means of promoting 
virtue. *' Thus/' as the bishop observed in bis 
charge, '' if the sight of a church should remind the 
spectator of some pious sentiment; if, from glanc- 
ing at this building dedicated to God, he should 
be led to think of his body as the ' temple of the 
Holy Spirit/ and therefore, as he knew the inde- 
cency and ofifence of profaning the edifi.ce before his 
eyes, he should reflect on the guilt of suffering bis 
own body to be the vehicle of impure, cruel, or irre- 
verent thoughts f could it be conceived that this sen- 
timent was superstitious, or that it ' was not a right 
and Christian use of emblems.' But obvious as 
those remarks were, they were adopted for the sub- 
ject of attack; and a pamphlet appeared, contain- 
ing severe strictures on his opinions, under the 
title of " A serious Inquiry into the Use and Im- 
portance of External Religion, occasioned by some 
passages in the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of 
Durham's Charge to the Clergy of his Dioceses." 
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The pamphlet was aoom forgotten, but the aspersion 
lOBaiiied ; and even fifteen years after the bishop's 
death, it was asserted in a publication, which 
hoiire¥er was anonj^ous, that his habits were 
popish, his cooviotions popish, and even that he 
had died in actual communion with tiie Church 
of Rmne. On this occasion the zeal of his old 
fiaend, Sedoer, was loosed. Tn a letter to the 
St ** James's Chr(9iide/' under the signature of 
Misospeados, {the hater of a lie,) he challenged 
the wnter of the pamphlet '' to produce his autho- 
lily fcr publishing so gross and scandalous a 
fidsritood." A slight reply was made, grounding 
the iflqmtation on Butler's fondness for ascetic ha- 
bits, his study of Romish books, and his putting 
ap ft cross of marble in the chapel of the pa- 
lace at Bristol. That he had put up the cross was 
known ; but Seeker, in his second letter, justly ob- 
served, Aat this act, though, in his opinion, impru- 
dent, in the temper of the times ; was merely in 
aimowledg^ent of his peculiar reverence for the 
great doctrine of redemption ; and that it no more 
prored his being a Roman Catholic, than the 
ciosses tmivefsally erected in the Lutheran cha- 
pels, or those which so frequently occur on the 
oatride of the churches of this country, prove 
them to be Roman Catholic. The imputation of 
Ms having died in the Romish communion, was 
Ofertlurown by the correspondence of Dr. Forster, 
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bi3 chaplain^ and Benson, Bishop of Gloucester/ 
his friend, with Seeker. Both those divines bad 
attended him at Bath in his dying illness; and- 
Forster had transmitted regular statements of his 
health, in letters to the archbishop, with every lA-' 
cident of his attendance. The letters were preserved, 
still exist in the Lambeth Library, and authenti-^ 
cate not the slightest surmise that he bad ever 
wavered. 

But a more direct evidence of the solid nature of 
his opinion on the subject, is to be found in his 
own writings. In the Analogy, (Part II. c. 1,) he 
states the peculiar hazard of substituting $xteTn^ 
religion, or mere ritual ordinances, for the religion 
of the heart. " Though mankind,'' he observes, 
*' have in all ages, been .greatly prone to place 
their religion in positive rites, by way of equiva* 
lent for obedience to moral precepts ; yet, without 
making any comparison between them, the nature of 
the thing abundantly shows all notions of that kind 
to he utterly subversive of true religion: as they 
are, moreover, contrary to the whole tenor of 
Scripture, and likewise to the most express de- 
clarations of it, that nothing can render us accepted 
of God, without moral virtue.** 

But the application of these sentiments to the 
popish religion is, if possible, more unqualified, in 
his ** Sermon before the Lords," June ilth, 1747, on 
the Anniversary of the Royal Accession. He there 
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(hckresy that " the value of our religious esta^ 
biUtmeiit ought to he very much heightened in 
ou esteem^ hy considering from what it is a secu- 
rity. I mean, that great corruption of Christi- 
an^ — popery, which is ever hard at work to 
Mng us under its yoke. Whoever will consider 
the popish claims, to the disposal of the whole 
earth, as of divine right; to dispense with the 
most sacred engagements ; the claims to supreme, 
absolute authority in religion ; in short, the gene- 
ral claims which the canonists express hy the words 
pimtude of power ; whoever, I say, will consider 
popery^ as it is professed at Rome, may see that 
it it a manifest and open usurpation of all human 
and divine authority. Yet, even in those Roman 
Catholic countries, where those monstrous claims 
are not admitted, and the civil power does, in 
many respects, restrain the papal, persecution is 
profssud, as it is absolutely enjoined, by what is 
acknowledged to be their highest authbrity, a 
general council, so called, with the Pope at the 
bead of it; and is practised in all of them, I 
think, without exception, where it can be done 
safioly. And thus corruptions of the grossest sort 
have been in vogue, for many generations, in 
many parts of Christendom, and are so still, even 
where popery obtains in its least absurd form. 
And their antiquity and wide extent are insisted 
<m as a proof of their truth; a kind of proof 
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which> at best, can be only presumptive; bm 
which loses all its little weight, in proportion m 
the long and large prevalence of such oomiptioni 
has been obtained byforee" 

In a further portion of this able discourse, hi 
characterizes the constitution of the Establiahment 
as to be sustained, ** not because it leaves ui 
at liberty to have as little religion as we please, 
without being accountable to human judicatures; 
but because it exhibits to our view, and enforcei 
on our conscience, genuine CkUiianii^, free fron 
the superstitions with which it is defiled in othei 
countries." Thus the whole calumny was clearly 
met, and fully defeated. It was never renewed. 

But the sentiments of this great theological philo- 
sopher are always important for their own sake, b 
his sermon preached before the Society for th( 
Propagation of the Gospel, in 1738, he strikingly 
states the hazard of superatitious observances; 
'' Among creatures naturally formed for religi<m 
yet so much under the power of imagination m 
men are, superstition is an evil which can never hi 
wholly out of sight. But even against this, trm 
religion is a great security, and the only one. True 
religion takes up that place in the mind wUdi 
superstition would usurp, and so leaves little room 
for it, and likewise lays us under the strongeii 
obligations to oppose it. On the contrary, the 
danger of superstition cannot but be increased hf 
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thepreFalence of irreligion, and by its general pre- 
nlmoe the evil will be unavoidable. For the 
ooaunon people, wanting a religion, will, of course, 
take up with almost any religion which is thrown 
in dieir way. And amidst the infinite vicissitudes 
of the political world, the leaders of parties will 
eertainly be able to serve themselves with that 
lopentition which is getting ground, and will not 
£h1 to carry it to the utmost length their occasions 
roqoire. The general nature of the thing shows 
tins, and history and fact confirm it." 

It would be singularly iuterestiug to conceive 
with what eyes this powerful investigator of the 
haman mind would have looked upon the aspect 
of Europe during the last half century. He would 
have there seen the ancient process reversed, and 
lapeistition bringing forth the monstrous birth of 
atheism ; the popular passion for ceremonial sud- 
denly darkened and envenomed into a furious 
hatred of the spirit of religion ; rapine outraging 
the name of reform ; and Christianity, stripped of 
the encumbering vestures and embroidered vani- 
ties heaped on it by ancient ignorance; not in 
seal but in persecution; stripped, not to give 
fi^dom to its progress, or to develope the original 
giaadeur and force of its form, but for sacrifice ; to 
be dragged, like its great Master, through popular 
headliation, until it perished under popular frenzy. 
Mid left its blood upon the land. 
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The history of superstition is yet to be^ 
In the hands of a man of ability and vii 
might form one of the noblest contribute 
moral knowledge. The deep and subtle seL 
the weaknesses of the human mind by re 
corruption, in every age ; its solemn and 
profligacy in the east; its festive, elegan 
poetic licentiousness in Greece; and its 
pomp, yet not less prodigal vice, in the m( 
penal temperament of pagan Rome, — would 
succession of the most powerful, and instructi 
turings ever held up as a warning to human 
But a new creation must be thrown on the c 
in the ages which follow the fall of pag 
The figures of the procession of Evil must ] 
bolder, darker, and more unearthly aspect, 
cution, implacable hostility, frenzied zea 
malignant avarice of power, must precede a 
low the car of superstitioq. The grace and 
of the ancient festivals must be abandoned 
sullen displays of popular rage and inqui 
virulence : the light must be from the tor 
laid waste the lands of the unfortunate refv 
from the ilame which consumed the mart' 
dungeon and the scaffold must be perp 
before the eye. The historian would find tl 
tlety of this strong temptation still assumi: 
shapes, according to the character of the : 
which it was to deceive. Its steps throv 



i 
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own annals are still traceable by the ruins of a 
djnaaiy, and the blood of civil war. Assailing the 
Tolnerable point of England^ in the full triumph of 
theBeformation^ by an unhallowed zeal^ a passionate 
hypocrisy, and a worldly self-denial ; it loaded the 
popular mind with a weight of religious severities, 
ander which it was sure to break down, and equally 
uu»j in the effort of recovery, to fling off all reli- 
gion. We have lived to see another shape of the 
tempter :— the spirit of evil, no longer crouching^ 
like Satan at the ear of Eve, and bewildering the na- 
tional heart with the dreams of enthusiasm, but 
Parting up in its own proper shape, *' a giant 
I annedf^—atheism and revolution proclaiming de- 
fiance to earth and heaven, threatening overthrow 
to the frame of nations, and finally repelled, less by 
the power of human resistance, than by the almost 
visible interposition of heaven. In what remain- 
ing form of still more startling hostility it may 
yet try the strength of Europe, and from Europe, 
^xread over all nations and involve mankind, must 
be told by posterity. But we have the clearest evi- 
dence from human nature, and the strongest decla- 
ntions from a higher authority than human experi- 
ence, that it shall yet spring up from its temporary 
dungeon, and ride in the last tempest of the pas- 
SODS of man. 

Butler's promotion to the see of Durham had 
plaoed hUn in the enjoyment of all that his bene- 
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volencc had no lon^ wished^ and more than hi* 
ambition had ever desired. He could now give 
way to hifi charity ; and it Heems probable that 
the ((reater part of hin income wait tbae em* 
ployed. He had always l>een remarkable for libe- 
rality in the dispetiHation of his means ; the nort 
obvious and pressing exercise of the public rirtufli 
of a Christian. He was a warm and steady friend 
U) the [KKir. But his well-regulated mind also •C' 
knowlcfiged the fitness of sustaining the rank is 
which he was placed ; and his residence at Durham 
was distinguished for the stately hfwpitolity suitabk 
U) the sfjc. Like his fiatrfm, bishop l*allxit» be re- 
ceivfsii tiie nobility and chi4;f gentry of the north it 
his pahice three times a wei^k, during a eonsideiabk 
portion of the year; and entertained them m be- 
came their prelate and friend. The general nar- 
rowness of ecclesiastical incomes in oar day pre- 
cludes this graceful and kindly interchange of hes- 
f )itAlities, and by condemning the superior elergylo 
sffclusion, nearly as much as the inferior to a per- 
fNTtual struggle with circumstances, forma one of 
the nvist serious impeiliments to that friendliseai, 
and frerjuency of connexi^m, which would at ooce 
strengthen tlM! church, and spread religions intelU- 
gence amcmg the i>eople. But the maniftemt 
Mpirit of this distinguished jH;rson extended itidf 
to every object. While ut Bristol he contributed 
four thousand pounds tf> the repairs of the palace; 
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ft sum greater than bia entire receipts from the 
Insbopric. He abo subscribed to infirmaries and 
ho^)ilak in remote parts of the kingdom; and 
goierously attended to the personal diffictilties 
of his clergy. Bat the diocess was not long to 
potaeflB Ha eminent prelate. His constitution^ en- 
feebled by onremitting study, began to fail, soon 
after his arriyal at Durham. As his weakness in- 
creased, he was induced to try the Bristol waters, 
then in high reputation. But he was evidently 
dying ; and was finally removed to Bath, where he 
expired, June 16, 17d2. 

As it was not the practice of the time to record 
much of the striking observations, or peculiar 
lMlntB» of remarkable men, we have but few records 
oi the private hours of Bishop Butler. We 
May josdy regret this omission, as a signal loss to 
tke general treasures of profound and vigorous 
thoBght in the world. A mind of such original 
power, so entirely loose from the fetters of autho- 
rity, and so constantly employed on objects of the 
highest interest, must have teemed with maxims of 
troth and wisdom. 

NotwitlMtanding the secluded nature of his 
Ufei, Bntlei^s writings prove that he had ac- 
quired mnch knowledge of things that lie be- 
jood the study : his remarks on the natural action 
of the aund are often singularly familiar ; and 
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tboogb at the bfiad of fubUe di«qui»ition in t 
country, and gifted tritb tbe keenest qualitian 
tbe metapbyiidan, no man'f nnderttanding i 
\em wedded to tbe babitual abetraction«, or • 
ivcored by tbe favourite perplexitiee,of the metapl 
fiician. Tbe cbief fault of bi« work arl<ie« from 
direct contrary of tbi« lore for tbe oY^ciire. 
labours for iimplicity ; be embarraifteii by bf» 
gemefw for explanation ; be tries so many wayt 
conducting to bis meaning, tbat tbe reader is 
wildered among tbem ; wbere some darkness ro 
be left, by tbe nature of tbings, be confuses by 
eflbrt to cover all witb sunsbine. Still be 
given tbe world a volume wbicb bad tbe rare 1 
tune of establisbing itself in tbe bigbest pbik 
pbical rank of its day ; and of reaching ours w! 
out a decrease of its honours. Tbe usual fat 
philosophical speculation is, to vanish in tbe 
creased light of posterity, or if its material be sc 
to be overwbelmed and lost under the accumi 
tlon of its improvements ; the original altar is 1 
den in tbe multitude and richness of its offerii 
But to tbe Analogy little has been added by f 
ceeding science, and nothing has i)een attemp 
ei^ual to supersede its utility. Improvements mi 
obviously be made in condensing its argume 
clearing its language, and reducing its illustrati 
within simpler forms; and those might authoi 
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its revision ; but the great proportions of the work 
must remain unchanged : they haTe been made of 
imperishable materials^ they bear the stamp of 
troth and nature, and are moulded for immor- 
taHty. 

Bishop Butler was buried in the cathedral of 
firistol^ where a plain marble with a Latin inscription 
covers his grave. But this being much defaced by 
time, steps are now about to be adopted for the 
erection of a more suitable memorial. The letter of 
an intelligent correspondent mentions that '* Some 
admirers of the bishop's character and works have 
commenced a subscription to erect a monument. 
A beautiful design, in the gothic style, harmonizing 
widi the church in which it is to stand, has been 
gratnitonsly supplied, and has met vn.th the ap- 
proval of the authorities. The total expense will 
be comparatively sHght, and yet the work will be 
eqoal in beauty to much more costly memorials. As 
dieie aie two tablets, it is intended to place on one 
of them the striking passi^ from Origen, quoted by 
Butler in his Introduction: ' He who believes the 
Scripture to have proceeded from Him who is the 
Author of Nature, may well expect to find the same 
sort of difficulties in it, as are found in the consti- 
totion of nature.' On the other will appear the 
ft^wing inscription, supplied by Mr. Southey, 
who is a native of Bristol : — 
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TO THE MEMOBT OF 

JOSEPH BUTLER, D.C.L.* 

Twelve yean Bishop of this Diocess, 

afterwards of Durham, 

whose mortal remains are here deposited. 

Others had established 

the historical and prophetical grounds 

of the Christian Religion, 

and that sure testimony of its truth which is found 

in its perfect adaptation to the heart of man : 

it was reserved for him to develope 

its Analogy to the Constitution and Course of Nature ; 

and laying his strong foundations 

in the depth of that great argument, 

there to construct another and irrefragable proof: 

thus rendering Philosophy subservient to Faith, 

and finding in outward and visible things, 
the type and evidence of those within the veU. 

The work is patronized by the learned and ai 
able Bishop of the see. The whole intention d' 
great honour to the literary intelligence and li 
rality of the gentlemen of Bristol. But the nati 
itself would be honoured by adopting the work; a 
while it allowed Bristol to lead in this instance, 
it deserves^ might well feel it a duty to repay, 
such respect as posthumous tributes can offer, 1 
undying services of genius, learning, and virtue. 

G. CROL 

• Bishop Butlor'i aodemic title has been gcnenlly printed ll. o., but it hw 
altered in the pnMnt volume, on the luggMtion of the ooneipondent who hai 
already alluded to, and who thus writes : " In many copies of the Analogyi an 
his tombstone in the cathedral, his title is given as Li,, o. ; but a litenuy 6 
of Butler's own college, (Oriel,) informs me that it should be d.c. l. (Doc» 
Civil Law;) the univanty not having had the power of conferring degiti 
Canon Law for some centuries. The Kesistrar of the college confirms his s 
ment ; and I see the degree given as d. c. i.. in a minted volume of the Ox 
Graduates since 1641.''^ 
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[E AUTHOR'S ADVERTISEMENT. 



reader should meet here with any things 
he had not before attended to, it will not be 

observations upon the constitution and 

of nature, these being all obvious, but in 
plication of them ; in which, though there is 
^ but what appears to me of some real 
, and therefore of great importance, yet he 
>serve several things which will appear to 
very little, if he can think things to be of 
nportance which are of any real weight at 
on such a subject as religion. However, the 

force of the following treatise lies in the 
general analogy considered together. 
s come, I know not how, to be taken for 
d, by many persons, that Christianity is not 
:h as a subject of inquiry ; but that it is, 
t length, discovered to be fictitious. And, 
ingly, they treat it as if, in the present age, 
3re an agreed point among all people of dis- 
ent; and nothing remained but to set it up 
rincijjal subject of mirth and ridicule, as it 
»y way of reprisals for its having so long in- 
ted the pleasures of the world. On the con- 
thus much, at least, will be here found, not 

B 
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taken for granted, but proved, that any reasonal 
man, who will thoroughly consider the matter, nj 
be as much assured as he is of his own being, tl 
it is not however so clear a case that there is i 
thing in it. There is, I think, strong evidence 
its truth ; but it is certain no one can, upon pr 
ciples of reason, be satisfied of the contrary. A 
the practical consequence to be drawn from t 
is not attended to by every one who is concerr 
in it. 

May, 1736. 
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ROBABLC evidence is essentially distinguished 
om demonstrative by this^ that it admits of de- 
rees ; and of all variety of them, from the highest 
loral certainty, to the very lowest presumption. 
fe cannot indeed say a thing is probably true 
pen one very slight presumption for it ; because, 
I there may be probabilities on both sides of a 
aestion, there may be some against it : and though 
^e be not, yet a slight presumption does not 
eget that degree of conviction, which is implied 
) saying a thing is probably true. But that the 
%htest possible presumption is of the nature of a 
lobability, appears from hence; that such low 
resumption often repeated^ will amount even to 
loral certainty. Thus a mans having observed 
be ebb and flow of the tide to-day, aflbrds some 
ort of presumption, though the lowest imaginable, 
bat it may happen again to-morrow : but the ob- 
lenration of this event for so many days, and 
Btonths, and ages together, as it has been observed 
^ mankind, gives us a full assurance that it will. 

That which chiefly constitutes probability is ex- 
peaied in the word likely, i. e. like some truth,' or 

* Verisimil 

B 2 
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true event; like it> in itself, in its evidence, in 
some more or fewer of its circumstances. For 
when we determine a thing to be probably true, 
suppose that an event has or will come to pass, it 
is from the mind*s remarking in it a likeness to 
some other event, which we have observed has 
come to pass. And this observation forms, in 
numberless daily instances, a presumption, opinion, 
or full conviction, that such event has or will come 
to pass ; according as the observation is, that the like 
event has sometimes, most commonly, or always, 
so far as our observation reaches, come to pass at 
like distances of time, or place, or upon like occa- 
sions. Hence arises the belief, that a child, if it 
lives twenty years, will grow up to the stature and 
strength of a man ; that food will contribute to the 
preservation of its life, and the want of it for such 
a number of days, be its certain destruction. So 
likewise the rule and measure of our hopes and 
fears concerning the success of our pursuits ; our 
expectations that others will act so and so in such 
circumstances ; and our judgment that such actions 
proceed from such principles ; all these rely upon 
our having observed the like to what we hope, fear, 
expect, judge; I say upon our having observed th^ 
like, either with respect to others or ourselves. And 
thus, whereas the prince * who had always lived in 
a warm climate, naturally concluded in the way of 
analogy, that there was no such thing as water's 
becoming hard, because he had always observed it 
to be fluid and yielding : we, on the contrary, fion 
analogy conclude, that there is no presumption at 

' The story is told by Mr. Locke, in the " Giapter of Pi** 

babiliiy." 
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ill against this : that it is supposable, there may 
be frost in England any gpiven day in January next; 
probable that there will on some day of the month ; 
and that there is a moral certainty, i. e. ground for 
an expectation without any doubt of it, in some 
part or other of the winter. 

Probable evidence, in its very nature, affords but 
ao imperfect kind of information ; and is to be con- 
ndered as relative only to beings of limited capaci- 
ties. For nothing which is the possible object of 
knowledge, whether past, present, or future, can be 
probable to an infinite intelligence ; since it cannot 
but be discerned absolutely as it is in itself, cer- 
tainly true, or certainly false. But to us, probabi-* 
lity is the very guide of life. 

From these things it follows, that in questions of 
difficulty, or such as are thought so, where more 
Mtisfactory evidence cannot be had, or is not seen ; 
if the result of examination be, that there appears 
upon the whole, any the lowest presumption on 
one side, and none on the other, or a greater pre- 
sumption on one side, though in the lowest degree 
greater; this determines the question, even in mat- 
ters of speculation ; and in matters of practice, will 
lay us under an absolute and formal obligation, in 
point of prudence and interest, to act upon that 
presumption or low probability, though it be so 
low as to leave the mind in very great doubt which 
is the truth. For surely a man is as really bound 
in prudence, to do what upon the whole appears, 
according to the best of his judgment, to be for his 
bappiness, as what he certainly knows to be so. 
Nay further, in questions of great consequence, a 
reasonable man will think it concerns him to re- 
mark lower probabilities and presumptions than 
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these ; such us amount to no more than ihowing 
one side of a question to be as supposable and 
credible as the other : nay, such as but amonnt to 
much less even than this. For liumberleas instances 
mip^ht be mentioned respecting the conunon pmp- 
suits of life^ where a man would be thought, ia a 
literal sense, distracted, who would not act, and 
with great application too, not only upon an eveD 
chance, but upon much less, and where the probsr 
bility, or chance, was greatly against bis succeed- 
ing.' 

It is not my design to inquire further into the 
nature, the foundation, and measure of probability; 
or whence it proceeds that likeneis should beget that 
presumption, ojnnion, and full conviction, which 
the human mind is formed to receive from it, and 
which it does necessarily produce in every one ; or 
to guard against the errors, to which reaaoning 
from analogy is liable. This belongs to the subject 
of logic ; and is a part of that subject which has 
not yet been thoroughly considered. Indeed I 
shall not take upon me to say, how far the extent, 
compasK, and force, of analogical reasonings can be 
reduced to general heads and rules; and the whole 
be formed into a system. But thongh so little in 
this way has been attempted by those who have 
treated of our intellectual powers, and the ezeiciie 
of them ; this does not hinder but that we may be, 
us we unquestionably are, assured, that analogy ii 
of weight, in various degrees, towards determining 
our judgment, and our practice. Nor does it in 
any wise cease to be of weight in thoae cases, b^ 
cause persons, either given to dispute, or who le- 

* See chap. vi. part ii. 
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quire things to be stated with greater exactness 
than our fisunilties appear to admit of in practical 
matters^ may find other cases in which it is not easy 
to say^ wheUier it be, or be not, of any weight ; or 
instances of seeming analogies, which are really of 
none. It is enough to the present purpose to ob- 
senre, that this general way of arguing is evidently 
natnraly just, and conclusive. For there is no man 
can make a question but that the sun will rise to- 
morrow ; and be seen^ where it is seen at all, in the 
figure of a circle, and not in that of a square. 

Hence^ namely from analogical reasoning, Origen 
has with singular sagacity observed, that ' he who 
believes the Scripture to have proceeded from him 
who is the Author of nature, may weU expect to 
find the same sort of difficulties in it, as are found 
in the constitution of nature.' * And in a like way 
of reflexion it may be added, that he who denies 
the Scripture to have been from God upon account 
of these difficulties, may, for the very same reason, 
deny the world to have been formed by him. On 
the other hand, if there be an analogy or likeness 
between that system of things and dispensation 6f 
Providence, which revelation informs us of, and 
that system of things and dispensation of Provi- 
dence^ which experience together with reason in- 
forms OS of, i. e. the known course of nature ; this 
is a presumption, that they have both the same 
author and cause ; at least so far as to answer ob- 
jections against the former's being from God, drawn 



ravra kcu irtpi rwv ypa^&v, — Philocal. p. 23. Ed. Cant. 
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from any thing which is analogical or similar to 
what is in the latter, which is acknowledged to be 
from him ; for an Author of nature is here supposed. 

Forming our notions of the constitution and go* 
vemment of the world upon reasonings without 
foundation for the principles which we assume, 
whether from the attributes of God or any thing 
else; is building a world upon hypothesis, like 
Des Cartes* Forming our notions upon reasoning 
from principles which are certain, but applied tc 
cases to which we have no ground to apply them, 
(like those who explain the structure of the humas 
body, and the nature of diseases and medicines from 
mere mathematics without sufficient data,) is ai 
error much akin to the former: since Ivhat is 
assumed in order to make the reasoning applica- 
ble, is hypothesis. But it must be allowed just, tc 
join abstract reasonings with the observation o1 
facts, and argue from such facts as are known, tc 
others that are like them ; from that part of tb< 
divine government over intelligent creatures wfaicl 
comes under our view, to that larger and more ge* 
neral government over them, which is beyond it 
and from what is present, to collect, what it is likely 
credible, or not incredible, will be hereafter. 

This method then of concluding and determining 
being practical, and what, if we will act at all, w< 
cannot but act upon in the common purauits o 
life; being evidently conclusive, in various de 
forces, proportionable to the degree and exactnesi 
of the whole analogy or likeness ; and having s( 
great authority for its introduction into the subjee 
of religion, even revealed religion ; my design i 
to apply it to that subject in general, both natura 
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revealed : taking for proved, that there is an 
Higeot Aathor of nature, and natural Governor 
be world. For as there is no presumption 
nst this prior to the proof of it, so it has been 
a proved with accumulated evidence : from this 
mient of analogy and final causes; from ab- 
ist reasonings ; from the most ancient tradition 

testimony; and from the general consent of 
ildnd. Nor does it appear, so far as I can find, 
e denied, by the generality of those who profess 
nselves dissatisfied with the evidence of reli- 
i, 
l8 there are some, who, instead of thus attend - 

to what is in fact the constitution of nature, 
D their notions of God*s government upon by po- 
ns; so there are others, who indulge themselves 
'ftin and idle speculations, how the world might 
sibly have been framed otherwise than it is ; 

upon supposition that things might, in imagin- 
that they should, have been disposed and car- 
l on after a better model, than what appears in 
present disposition and conduct of them. Sup- 
e now a person of such a turn of mind, to go on 
b his reveries, till he had at length fixed upon 
le particular plan of nature, as appearing to 

I the best : one shall scarce be thought guilty 

detraction against human understanding, if one 
old say, even beforehand, that the plan which 
i speculative person would fix upon, though 
were the wisest of the sons of men, probably 
did not be the very best, even according to his 
Q notions of best ; whether he thought that to be 
which aflforded occasions and motives for the 
Jrcise of the greatest virtue, or which was pro- 
ctive of the greatest happiness, or that these two 
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were necesKarily connected, and run up into one 
and the Hame plan. However, it may not be amlti 
once for all to itee, what would be the amount nf 
ihent emcndatiouH and ima^nary improrementi 
ufion the Myntem of nature, or how far they would 
miKlead uh. And it seemn there could be no stop- 
ping, till we came to Home such conclusions m 
Uk^kc : that all creatures should at finft be made s» 
[x;rfect and as happy, as they were capable of ever 
beinf; : that nothing, to be sure, of hazard or danger 
should be put ufion them to do; nome indolent 
pcrsr>ns would [>erha[>s think nothing at all: or 
certainly, that effectual care Hhould be taken, thst 
they should, whether necesHarily or not, yet even- 
tually and in fact, always do what was right sod 
m^M cfmducive to happiness, which would be 
thought easy for infinite [K>wer to effect; either bj 
not giving them any principles which would en- 
danger their going wrong ; or by laying the rigbt 
motive of action in every inKtance before their 
minds continually in ho strong a manner, as wonU 
never fail of inducing them to act conformably to 
it : and that the whole method of government by 
puninhmentM should 1m$ rejected, an abnurd ; as to 
awkward round-about method of carrying tbingi 
on ; nay as cf>ntrary U> a principal purfione, for 
which it would be suppose^! ereaturcH were made, 
namely, happineSH. 

Now, without considering what is to })e said in 
particular to the several parts of thin train of folly 
and extravagance ; what bus lieen above intimated, 
is a full direct general answer to it, namely, tbit 
we may see beforehand that we have not facuhlei 
for this kind of Kpeculation. For though it be ad- 
mitted, that from the first principles of our nature, 
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we unavoidably judge or detennine some ends to 
be absolutely in themselves preferable to others, 
and that the ends now mentioned, or if they run up 
into one^ that this one is absolutely the best ; and 
consequently that we must conclude the ultimate 
end designed, in the constitution of nature and 
eondnet of Providence, is the most virtue and hap- 
[nnesa possible : yet we are far from being able to 
jodge^ what particular disposition of things would 
he most friendly and assistant to virtue ; or what 
means might be absolutely necessary to produce 
the most happiness in a system of such extent as 
our own world may be, taking in all that is past 
and to come^ though we should suppose it detached 
from the whole of things. Indeed we are so far 
firom being able to judge of this ; that we are not 
judges what may be the necessary means of raising 
and conducting one person to the highest perfec- 
tion and happiness of his nature. Nay even in the 
little affairs of the present life, we find men of dif- 
ferent educations and ranks are not competent 
judges of the conduct of each other. Our whole 
nature leads us to ascribe all moral perfection to 
God, and to deny all imperfection of him. And 
this wOl for ever be a practical proof of his moral 
character, to such as will consider what a practical 
proof is ; because it is the voice of God speaking 
in us. And from hence we conclude, that virtue 
must be the happiness, and vice the misery of 
every creature; and that regularity and order 
and right cannot but prevail finally in a universe 
under his government. But we are in no sort 
judges* what are the necessary means of accom- 
plishing this end. 
Let us then, instead of that idle and not very 
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innocent employment of forming imaginary mode 
of a world, and schemes of governing it, turn oi 
thoughts to what we experience to be the conda 
of nature with respect to intelligent creature 
which may be resolved into general laws or ml> 
of administration, in the same way as many of tl 
laws of nature respecting inanimate matter may 1 
collected from experiments. And let us compa 
the known constitution and course of things' wi 
what is said to be the moral system of nature- 
the acknowledged dispensations of Providence, ' 
that government which we find ourselves und( 
with what religion teaches us to believe and e 
pect ; and see whether they are not analogous ai 
of a piece. And upon such a comparison, it w 
I think be found, that they are very much so ; tb 
both may be traced up to the same general lavi 
and resolved into the same principles of divii 
conduct 

The analogy here proposed to be considered, 
of pretty large extent, and consists of several part 
in some, more, in others, less exact In some fc 
instances perhaps it may amount to a real practic 
proof; in others not so. Yet in these it is a co 
firmation bf what is proved other ways. It w 
undeniably show, what too many want to ha 
shown them, that the system of religion both n 
tural and revealed, considered only as a systei 
and prior to the proof of it, is not a subject of rid 
cule, tmless that of nature be so too. And it w 
afford an answer to almost all objections again 
the system both of natural and revealed religioi 
though not perhaps an answer in so great a degn 
yet in a very considerable degree an answer, to tl 
objections against the evidence of it ; for objectio 
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linst a proof, and objections against what is said 
be proved, the reader will observe are different 
ings. 

Now the divine government of the world, im- 
ted in the notion of religion in general and of 
iristianity, contains in it ; that mankind is ap- 
inted to live in a future state ; * that there, every 
le shall be rewarded or punished ; * rewarded or 
inisbed respectively for all that behaviour here, 
tiich we comprehend under the words, virtuous, 
vicious, morally good or evil :^ that our present 
ie is a probation, a state of trial,^ and of disci- 
ine,^ for that future one; notwithstanding the 
ijections, which men may fancy they have, from 
)tions of necessity, against there being any such 
oral plan us this at all ;^ and whatever objections 
ay appear to lie against the wisdom and good- 
ess of it, as it stands so imperfectly made known 
» us at present : ^ that this world being in a state 
r apostacy and wickedness, and consequently of 
lin, and the sense both of their condition and duty 
eing greatly corrupted amongst men, this gave 
ecasion for an additional dispensation of Provi- 
eace; of the utmost importance;^ proved by mi- 
ides;^ but containing in it many things appear- 
ig to us strange and not to have been expected ; '^ 
dispensation of Providence, which is a scheme or 
jTStem of things ;** carried on by the mediation of 
divine person, the Messiah, in order to the re- 
wery of the world;'* yet not revealed to all men, 
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nor proved with the strongest possible evidence to 
all those to whom it is revealed ; but only to snch 
a part of mankind, and with such particular evi- 
dence as the wisdom of God thoug^ht fit' The de- 
sign then of the following treatise will be to show 
that the several parts principally objected against 
in this moral and Christian dispensation^ including 
its scheme, its publication, and the proof which 
Grod has afforded os of its truth ; that the particular 
parts principally objected against in this whole dis- 
pensation, are analogous to what is experienced in 
the constitution and course of nature, or Provi- 
dence ; that the chief objections themselves which 
are alleged against the former, are no other, than 
what may be alleged with like justness against 
the latter, where they are found in fact to be incon- 
clusive ; and that this argument from analogy is 
in general unanswerable, and undoubtedly of 
weight on the side of religion,' notwithstanding 
the objections which may seem to lie against it, 
and the real ground which there may be for dilfiav 
ence of opinion, as to the particular degree of 
weight which is to be laid upon it. This is a ge- 
neral account of what may be looked for in the 
following Treatise. And I shall begin with that 
which is the foundation of all our hopes and of aD 
our fears ; all our hopes and fears, which are of 
any consideration ; I mean a future life. 

1 Ch. vi. vlL * Chap. viii. 
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^JALOGY OF RELIGION, 



PART I. 
OF NATURAL BEU6ION. 



CHAPTER I. 

Of a future Life. 

SQE difficnlties have been raised by some con- 
ig personal identity^ or the sameness of living 
B, implied in the notion of our existing now 
lereafter, or in any two saccessive moments ; 
I, whoever thinks it worth while, may see con- 
3d in the first Dissertation at the end of this 
se. But without regard to any of them here, 

consider what the analogy of nature, and the 
al changes which we have undergone, and 

which we know we may undergo without 
r destroyed, suggest, as to the effect which 
I may, or may not have upon us ; and whether 

not from thence probable, that we may sur- 
this change, and exist in a future state of life 
perception. 

From our being bom into the present world in 
lelpless imperfect state of infancy, and having 
»d from thence to mature age, we find it to be 
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a general law of nature in oar own species, that^ 
same creatures^ the same individuals, should es 
in degrees of life and perception, with capadtiec 
action, of enjoyment and suffering, in one perioc 
their heing, greatly different from those appoin 
them in another period of it. And in otJier ct 
tures the same law holds. For the difference 
their capacities and states of life at their birth 
go no higher) and in maturity ; the change 
worms into flies, and the vast enlargement of tk 
locomotive powers by such change : and birds i 
insects bursting the shell, their habitation, and 
this means entering into a new world, fumisl 
with new accommodations for them, and findini 
new sphere of action assigned them ; these are 
stances of this general law of nature. Thus all 
various and wonderful transformations of acniiii 
are to be taken into consideration here. But ' 
states of life in which we ourselves existed forme 
in the womb and in our infancy, are almost as < 
ferent from our present in mature age, as it is p 
sible to conceive any two states or degrees of '. 
can be. Therefore that we are to exist hereaftei 
a state as different (suppose) from our present, 
this is from our former, is but according to 
analogy of nature ; according to a natural or 
or appointment of the very same kind, with w 
we have already experienced. 

II. We know we are endued with capacitie 
action, of happiness and misery : for we are c 
scions of acting, of enjoying pleasure and suffei 
pain. Now that we have these powers and capi 
ties before death, is a presumption that we si 
retain them through and after death; indeec 
probability of it abundantly sufficient to act up 
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9B there be some positive reason to think that 
ii is the destruction of those living powers: 
use there is in every case a probability, that 
tiings will continue as we experience they are, 
U respects, except those in which we have 
I reason to think they will be altered. This is 
kind^ of presumption or probability from ana- 
, expressed in the very word continuance, which 
IS our only natural reason for believing the 
Be of the world will continue to-morrow, as it 
lone so far as our experience or knowledge of 
ry can carry us back. Nay it seems our only 
m for believing, that any one substance now 
ing, will continue to exist a moment longer ; 
lelf-existent substance only excepted. Thus if 
were assured that the unknown event, death. 
Dot the destruction of our faculties of percep- 
and of action, there would be no apprehension, 
any other power or event unconnected with 
of death, would destroy these faculties just at 
nstant of each creature's death ; and therefore 
loubt but that they would remain after it: 
h shows the high probability that our living 
in will continue after death, unless there be 
; ground to think that death is their destruc- 
* For, if it would be in a manner certain that 

saj kind of presumption or probability ; for I do not 
to affirm that there is the same degree of conviction, that 
^ing powers will continue after death, as there is that our 
nces will. 

destruction of living powers, is a manner of expression un- 
ibly ambiguous ; and may signify either the destruction of 
ig being, so that the same living being shall be incapa- 
ever perceiving or acting again at all : or the destruction 
se means and instruments by which it is Cripable of its 
t life, oi its present state of perception and of action. It 
! used in the former sense. When it is used in the latter, 
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we should survive death, provided it were certain 
that death would not be our destruction, it must 
be highly probable we shall survive it, if theie 
be no ground to think death will be our destruc- 
tion. 

Now though I think it must be acknowledged* 
that prior to the natural and moral proofe of a 
future life commonly insisted upon, there would 
arise a general confused suspicion, that in the gpreat 
shock and alteration which we shall undergo by 
death, we, i. e. our living powers, might be wholly 
destroyed ; yet even prior to those proofs, there is 
really no particular distinct ground or reason for 
this apprehension at all, so far as I can find. If 
there be, it must arise either from tke reason of the 
thing, or from the analogy of nature. 

But we cannot argue from the reason of the thing, 
that death is the destruction of living agents, be- 
cause we know not at all what death is in itself; 
but only some of its effects, such as the dissolution 
of flesh, skin, and bone. And these effects do in 
nowise appear to imply the destruction of a living 
agent And besides, as we are greatly in the darl^ 
upon what the exercise of our living powers de- 
pends, so we are wholly ignorant what the powers 
themselves depend upon ; the powers themselvefl^ 
as distinguished, not only from their actual exer- 
cise, but also from the present capacity of exercising 
them ; and as opposed to their destruction : for 



the epithet prcteni is added. The loss of a man's eye, is s 
destruction of living powers in the latter sense. But wehaveno 
reason to think the destruction of living powers, in the iaaaet 
Kensc, to be possible. We have no more reason to think s beioK 
endued with living powers ever loses them, during its whok 
existence, than to believe that a stone ever acquiies&m. 
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Aeep, or however a swoon, shows us^ not only that 
these powers exist when they are not exercised, as 
the passive power of motion does in inanimate 
matter ; but shows also that they exist, when there 
is no present capacity of exercising them ; or that 
the capacities of exercising them for the present, as 
well as the actual exercise of them, may be sus- 
pended, and yet the powers themselves remain un- 
destroyed. Since then we know not at all upon 
what the existence of our living powers depends, 
this shows further, there can no probability be col- 
lected from the reason of the thing, that death will 
be their destruction : because their existence may 
depend upon somewhat in no degree affected by 
death ; upon somewhat quite out of the reach of 
this king of terrors. So that there is nothing more 
certain, than that the reason of the thing shows us 
no connexion between death, and the destruction 
of living agents. Nor can we find any thing 
throughout the whole analogy of nature, to afford 
us even the slightest presumption, that animals 
even lose their living powers ; much less, if it were 
posnble, that they lose them by death ; for we have 
no faculties wherewith to trace any beyond or 
through it, so as to see what becomes of them. This 
event removes them from our view. It destroys 
the sensible proof, which we had before their death, 
of their being possessed of living powers, but does 
not appear to afford the least reason to believe 
that they are, then, or by that event, deprived of 
them. 

And our knowing, that they were possessed of 
these powers, up to the very period to which we 
have faculties capable of tracing them, is itself a 
probability of their retaining them, beyond it And 
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this is confirmed, and a sensible credibility is given 
to it, by observing the very great and astonishing 
changes which we have experienced ; so g^reat, that 
our existence in another state of life, of perception 
and of action, will be but according to a method of 
providential conduct, the like to which has been 
already exercised even with regard to ourselves; 
according to a course of nature, the like to which 
we have already gone through. 

However, as one cannot but be greatly sensible, 
how difficult it is to silence imagination enough to 
make the voice of reason even distinctly heard in 
this case ; as we are accustomed, from our youth 
up, to indulge that forward delusive faculty, ever 
obtruding beyond its sphere ; of some assistance^ 
indeed, to apprehension, but the author of aD 
error; as we plainly lose ourselves in gross and 
crude conceptions of things, taking for gpranted 
that we are acquainted with, what indeed we are 
wholly ignorant of; it may be proper to consider 
the imaginary presumptions, that death will be oar 
destruction, arising from these kinds of early and 
lasting prejudices; and to show how little thej 
can reall}*^ amount to, even though we cannot 
wholly divest ourselves of them. And, 

I. All presumption of death s being the destrnc- | 
tion of living beings,' must go upon suppositioD -; 
that they are compounded; and so, discerptible. \ 
But since consciousness is a single and indivisiUe 
power, it should seem that the subject in which it 
resides, must be so too. For were the motion of 
any particle of matter absolutely one and indivisi- 
ble, so as that it should imply a contradiction to 
suppose part of this motion to exist, and part not 
to exist, i. e. part of this matter to move, and part 
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fo be at rest ; then its power of motion would be 
indivisible ; and so also would the subject in which 
the power inheres, namely, the particle of matter : 
lor if this could be divided into two, one part might 
be moved and the other at rest, which is contrary 
to the supposition. In like manner it has been ar- 
gued/ and, for any thing appearing to the contrary, 
justly^ that since the perception or consciousness, 
which we have of our own existence, is indivisible, 
80 as that it is a contradiction to suppose one part 
of it should be here and the other there ; the per- 
ceptive power, or the power of consciousness, is in- 
difisible too: and consequently the subject in 
which it resides ; i. e. the conscious being. Now 
upon supposition that living agent each man calls 
lumself, is thus a single being, which there is at 
least no more difficulty in conceiving than in con- 
ceiving it to be a compound; and of which there is 
the proof now mentioned ; it follows, that our or- 
ganized bodies are no more ourselves or part of 
ounelves, than any other matter around us. And 
it Is as easy to conceive, how matter, which is no 
put of ourselves, may be appropriated to us in the 
manner which our present bodies are ; as how we 
can receive impressions from and have power over 
any matter. It is as easy to conceive, that we 
may exist out of bodies, as in them ; that we might 
have animated bodies of any other organs and 
•enses wholly different from these now given us, 
and that we may hereafter animate these same or 
new bodies variously modified and organized ; as 
to conceive how we can animate such bodies as our 
fieaent. And lastly, the dissolution of all these 

' 8ee 0b Clarke's Letter to Mr. Dodwell, and the defences of it 
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several organized bodies, supposing ourselves to 
have successively animated them, would have no 
more conceivable tendency to destroy the living 
beings ourselves, or deprive us of living faculties, 
the faculties of perception and of action, than 
the dissolution of any foreign matter, which we 
are capable of receiving impressions from, and 
making use of for the common occasions of life. 

II. The simplicity and absolute oneness of a liv- 
ing agent cannot, indeed, from the nature of the 
thing, be properly proved by experimental obser- 
vations. But as these fall in with the supposition 
of its unity, so they plainly lead us to canelnde 
certainly, that our gross organized bodies, with 
which we perceive the objects of sense, and with 
which we act, are no part of ourselves ; and there- 
fore show us, that we have no reason to believe 
their destruction to be ours ; even without deter- 
mining whether our living substances be material 
or immaterial. For we see by experience, that 
men may lose their limbs, their organs of sense, 
and even the greatest part of these bodies, and yet 
remain the same living agents. And persons can 
trace up the existence of themselves to a time, when 
the bulk of their bodies was extremely small, in 
comparison of what it is in mature age ; and we 
cannot but think, that they might then have lost a 
considerable part of that small body, and yet have 
remained the same living agents ; as they may now 
lose great part of their present body, and remain 
so. And it is certain, that the bodies of all ani- 
mals, are in a constant flux, from that never-ceas- 
ing attrition, which there is in every part of thenii 
Now things of this kind unavoidably teach us to 
distinguish, between these living agents ourselves, 
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and large qaantities of matter, in which we are 
very nearly interested : since these may be alien- 
ated, and actaaliy are in a daily course of succes- 
sion, and chang^g their owners ; whilst we are as- 
sured, that each living agent remains one and the 
same permanent being.* And this general obser- 
vation leads us on to the following ones. 

First, That we hare no way of determining by 
experience, what is the certain bulk of the living 
bdng each man calls himself; and yet, till it be 
d^ennined that it is larger in bulk than the solid 
elementary particles of matter, which there is no 
ground to Uiink any natural power can dissolve, 
there is no sort of reason to think death to be the 
dinc^otion of it, of the living being, even though it 
should not be absolutely indiscerptible. 

Secondly, From our being so nearly related to 
and interested in certain systems of matter, sup- 
pose our flesh and bones, and afterwards ceasing 
to be at all related to them, the living agents our- 
selves remaining all this while undestroyed not- 
withstanding such alienation; and consequently 
these systems of matter npt being ourselves: it 
fiiUows further, that we have no ground to con- 
clude any other, suppose internal systems of mat- 
ter, to be the liying agents ourselves ; because we 
can have no ground to conclude this, but from our 
relation to and interest in such other systems of 
matter : and therefore we can have no reason to 
oooclnde, what befalls those systems of matter at 
death, to be the destruction of the living agents. We 
have already several times over lost a great part or 
perhaps the whole of our body, according to certain 

I See Dissertation i. 
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common established laws of nature ; yet we rem 
the same linng agents : when we shall lose as gt 
a part, or the whole, by another common ei 
blished law of nature, death ; why may we : 
also remain the same? That the alienation I 
been gradual in one case, and in the other will 
more at once, does not prove any thing to the o 
trary. We have passed undestroyed through tfa 
many and great revolutions of matter, so peculia 
appropriated to us ourselves ; why should we is 
gine death will be so fatal to us P Nor can it 
objected, that what is thus alienated or lost» is 
part of our original solid body, but only advei 
tious matter; because we may lose entire lin 
which must have contained many solid partB • 
vessels of the original body : or if this be not t 
mitted, we have no proof that any of these. so 
parts are dissolved or alienated by death. Thouj 
by the way, we are very nearly related to that < 
traneous or adventitious matter, whilst it eontim 
united to and distending the several parts of < 
solid body. But afler all ; the relation a pere 
bears to those parts of his body, to which he is t 
most nearly related ; what does it appear to amoi 
to but this, that the living agent, and those parts 
the body, mutually affect each other ? And t 
same thing, the same thing in kind though not 
degree, may be said of all foreign matter, wbi 
gives us ideas, and which we have any power ov 
From these observations the whole ground of 1 
imagmation is removed, that the dissolution of a 
matter, is the destruction of a living agent, fn 
the interest he once had in such matter. 

Thirdly, if we consider our body somewhat m< 
distinctly, as made up of organs and instrumei 
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eption and motion, it will bring os to the 
onclusion* TbuB the common optical expe- 
I show, and even the obserration how sight 
ted by glasses shows, that we see with our 
the same sense as we see with glasses. Nor 
e any reason to beliere, that we see with 
Q any other sense ; any other, I mean, which 
lead us to think the eye itself a percipient* 
^e is to be said of hearing : and our feeling 
solid matter by means of somewhat in our 
leems an instance of the like kind, as to the 
; we are considering. All these are instances 
Ign matter, or such as is no part of our body, 
instrumental in preparing objects for, and 
ing them to the perceiving power, in a 
r similar or like to the manner in which our 
or sense prepare and convey them. Both 
I like way instruments of our receiving such 
rom external objects, as the Author of na- 
^pointed those external objects to be the oc- 
\ of exciting in us. However, glasses are 
tly instances of this ; namely of matter 
Is no part of our body, preparing objects for 
nveying them towards the perceiving power, 
manner as our bodily organs do. And if 
with our eyes only in the same manner as 
with glasses, the like may justly be con- 
, from analogy, of all our other senses. It 
ntended, by any thing here said, to affirm, 
e whole apparatus of vision, or of perception 
other of our senses, can be traced through 
iteps, quite up to the living power of seeing, 
eiving : but that so far as it can be traced 
^erimental observations, so far it appears, 
\i organs of sense prepare and convey on ob- 
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jects, in order to their being perceived, in like man- ^ 
ner as foreign matter does, without affording any jg 
shadow of appearance, that they tbemselres per- ^ 
ceive. And that we have no reason to think onr ^ 
organs of sense percipients, is confirmed by in- r^ 
stances of persons losing some of them, the living 7% 
beings themselves, their former occupiers, remain- ^ 
ing unimpaired. It is confirmed also by the expe- ^ 
rience of dreams ; by which we find we are at pre- 
sent possessed of a latent, and, what would other- 
wise be« an unimagined unknown power of per- 
ceiving sensible objects, in as strong and lively a J 
manner without our external organs of sense as j 
with them. i 

So also with regard to our power of moving, or ^ 
directing motion by will and choice: upon the de- 
struction of a limb, this active power remains, as it 
evidently seems, unlessened ; so as that the living 
being, who has suffered this loss, would be capable 
of moving as before, if it had another limb to move 
with. It can walk by the help of an artificial leg; 
just as it can make use of a pole or a lever, to 
reach towards itself and to move things, beyond the 
length and the power of its natural arm : and this 
last it does in the same manner as it reaches and 
moves, with its natural arm, things nearer and of 
less weight. Nor is there so much as any appear- 
ance of our limbs being endued with a power of 
moving or directing themselves ; though they are 
adapted, like the several parts of a machine, to be 
the instruments of motion to each other ; and some 
parts of the same limb, to be instruments of mo- 
tion to other parts of it 

Thus a man determines, that he will look at sach 
an object through a microscope; or being laine^ 
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>se that he will walk to such a place with a 
L week hence. His eyes and his feet no more 
nine in these cases, than the microscope and 
Giff. Nor is there any ground to think they any 
put the determination into practice ; or that 
'es are the seers or his feet the movers, in any 
sense than as the microscope and the staff 
Upon the whole then, our organs of sense and 
mhs are certainly instruments, which the liv- 
ersons ourselves make use of to perceive and 
with : there is not any probability, that they 
ly more ; nor consequently, that we have any 
kind of relation to them, than what we may 
to any other foreign matter formed into in- 
tents of perception and motion, suppose into a 
•scope or a staff; (I say any other kind of re- 
I, for I am not speaking of the degree of it;) 
onsequently is there any probability, that the 
ition or dissolution of these instruments is the 
iction of the perceiving and moving agent. 
id thus our finding, that the dissolution of 
;r, in which living beings were most nearly 
3Sted, is not their dissolution; and that the 
action of several of the organs and instruments 
rception and of motion belonging to them, is 
beir destruction ; shows demonstratively, that 
is no ground to think that the dissolution of 
)ther matter, or destruction of any other or- 
and instruments, will be the dissolution or 
action of living agents, from the like kind of 
on. And we have no reason to think we 
I in any other kind of relation to any thing 
h we find dissolved by death. 
It it is said these observations are equally ap- 
ble to brutes : and it is thought an insuper- 
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able difficulty that they should be immortal, and by 
c/>n«er|uence capable of everlaittinfi; bappineM. 
Now thiH manner of exprewfion i« both inridiom 
and weak : but the thinfj^ intended by St if really 
no difficulty at all, either in the way of natural or 
moral connideration. For firnt, Muppose the inri' 
diouH thinf(, de«if|^ed in such a manner of expte*- 
Hion, were really implied, um it in not in the least fn 
the natural immortality of brutes; namely, that 
they must arrive at g^reat attainments, and become 
rational and moral agents ; even this would be no 
didiculty : since we know not what latent powen 
and capacities they may be endued with. There 
was cmce, prior to experience, as great presumptkm 
against human creatures, as there is against the 
brute creatures, arriving at that degree of under- 
standing which we have in mature age. For we 
(;an trace up our own existence to the same original 
with theirs. And we find it to be a general law of 
nature, that creatures endued with capacities of 
virtue and religion, should be placed in a oonditfon 
of lieing in which they are altogether without the 
use of them for a considerable length of their dunk 
tion, as in infancy and childhood. And great part of 
the human species go out of the present world bebie 
they come to the exercise of these capacities in any 
<iegree at all. Hut then, secondly, the natural immor- 
tullty of brutes, does not in the least imply that they 
are endued with any latent capacities of a rational 
or moral nature. And the economy of the unirerK 
might require, that there should be living creatorei 
without any capacities of this kind. And all dlfr 
culties as to the manner how they are to be dif- 
fKwed of, are so apparently and wholly founded in 
our ignorance, that it is wonderful they should be 
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insisted upon by any but such as are weak enough 
to think they are acquainted with the whole system 
of things. There is then absolutely nothing at all 
in this objection, which is so rhetorically urged 
against the greatest part of the natural proofs or 
presumptions of the immortality of human minds : 
I say the greatest part; for it is less applicable to 
the following obseryation, which is more peculiar 
to mankind : 

III. That as it is evident our present powers and 
capacities of reason, memory, and affection, do not 
depend upon our gross body in the manner in 
which perception by our organs of sense does ; so 
they do not appear to depend upon it at all in any 
such manner, as to give ground to think that the 
dissolution of this body will be the destruction of 
these our present powers of reflection, as it will of 
our powers of sensation ; or to give ground to con- 
dude, even that it will be so much as a suspension 
of the former. 

Human creatures exist at present in two states 

of life and perception, greatly different from each 

other; each of which has its own peculiar laws, 

and its own peculiar enjoyments and sufferings. 

When any of our senses are affected or appetites 

gratified with the objects of them, we may be said 

to exist or live in a state of sensation. When none 

of our senses are affected or appetites gratified, and 

yet we perceive, and reason, and act; we may be 

said to exist or live in a state of reflection. Now it 

is by no means certain, that any thing which is 

dissolved by death, is any way necessary to the 

liFiiig being in this its state of reflection, after ideas 

are gained. For, though from our present consti- 

tation and condition of being, our external organs 
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of sense are necessary for conveying in ideas to our 
reflecting powers, as carriages, and levers^ and 
scaffolds are in architecture : yet when these ideas 
are brought in, we are capable of reflecting in the 
most intense degree, and of enjoying the greatest 
pleasure and feeling the greatest pain by means of 
that reflection, without any assistance from our 
senses, and without any at all, which we know of, 
from that body which will be dissolved by death. 
It does not appear then, that the relation of this 
«^ross body to the reflecting being is, in any degree, 
necessary to thinking ; to our intellectusil enjoy- 
ments or sufferings; nor, consequently, that the 
dissolution or alienation of the former by death, 
will be the destruction of those present powen 
which render us capable of this state of reflection. 
Further, there are instances of mortal diseases whidi 
do not at all affect our present intellectual powers; 
and this affords a presumption that those diseases 
will not destroy these present powers. Indeed, 
from the observations made above,* it appears that 
there is no presumption, from their mutually affect- 
ing each other, that the dissolution of the body is 
the destruction of the living agent. And by the 
same reasoning it must appear too, that there is no 
presumption, from their mutuaUy affecting eacb 
other, that the dissolution of the body is the de- 
struction of our present reflecting powers : but in- 
stances of their not affecting each other, afford a 
presumption of the contrary. Instances of mortal 
diseases not impairing our present reflecting powers^ 
evidently turn our thoughts even from imagining 
such diseases to be the destruction of them. Sere- 

^ Page 26, 27, 28, 29. 
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ags indeed greatly affect all our living powers, 
length suspend the exercise of them ; as for 
« drowsiness, increasing till it ends in sound 
and from hence we might have imagined it 
destroy them, till we foand hy experience 
akness of this way of judging. But in the 
» now mentioned, there is not so much as 
adow of prohahility, to lead us to any such 
sion as to the reflecting powers which we 
t present. For in those diseases persons the 
it before death appear to be in the highest 
of life. They discover apprehension, me- 
reason, all entire ; with the utmost force of 
>n ; sense of a character, of shame and ho- 
and the highest mental enjoyments and suf- 
i, even to the last gasp: and these surely 
even greater vigour of life than bodily 
th does. Now what pretence is there for 
ag, that a progressive disease when arrived 
h a degree, I mean that degree which is mor- 
11 destroy those powers which were not im- 
, which were not affected by it, daring its 
progress quite up to that degree P And if 
by diseases of this kind is not the destruction 
present reflecting powers, it will scarce be 
it that death by any other means is. 
i obvious that this general observation may 
ried on further : and there appears so little 
cion between our bodily powers of sensation 
ir present powers of reflection, that there is 
son to conclude, that death, which destroys 
-mer, does so much as suspend the exercise 
latter, or interrupt our continuing to exist in 
:e state of reflection which we do now. For 
ision of reason, memory, and the affections 
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which they excite, is no part of the idea of death, 
nor is implied in our notion of it. And our daily 
experiencing these powers to be exercised, without 
any assistance, that we know of, from those bodies 
which will be dissolved by death ; and our finding 
often, that the exercise of them is so lively to the 
last; these things afford a sensible apprehension, 
that death may not perhaps be so much as a dis- 
continuance of the exercise of these powers, nor of 
the enjoyments and sufferings which it implies.* 
So that our posthumous life, whatever there may 
be in it additional to our present, yet may not be 
entirely beginning anew; but going on. Death 
may, in some sort, and in some respects, answer to 
our birth ; which is not a suspension of the facul- 
ties which we had before it, or a total change of the 
state of life in which we existed when in the womb; 
but a continuation of both, with such and soch 
great alterations. 

Nay, for ought we know of ourselves, of our pre- 
sent life and of death; death may immediately, 
in the natural course of things, put us into a 
higher and more enlarged state of life, as our birth 
does;' a state in which our capacities, and sphere of 



' There are three disdnct questions relating to a future lifie^ 
here considered : Whether death be the destruction of llTing 
agents ; if not, Whether it be the destruction of their preteni 
])owers of reflection, as it certainly is the destruction c^ dwir 
present powers of sensation ; and if not, Whether it be sospCD- 
sion, or discontinuance of the exercise of these present refletting 
powers. Now, if there be no reason to believe the last, UiCR 
will be, if that were possible, less for the next, and less still for 
the first. 

-^ This, according to Strabo, was the opinion of the Bracb- 
mans, No/ic^<ti/ iikv yap h) rbv fiiv ivQdh fiiov, ttg 4r 
ciKfiJ^v Kvofikvtov ilvac rbv H ^dvarovy yivtaiv ei'c T^ 
oi^rtog fiiov, xai rbv thiaifjiova Toli ^iXodo^tiaaai, Lib. ZT> 
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perception and of action, may be much greater than 
it present. For as our relation to our external organs 
of sense, renders us capable of existing in our pre- 
vent state of sensation ; so it may be the only natu- 
ral hinderance to our existing, immediately and of 
course, in a higher state of reflection. The truth 
is, reason does not at all show us, in what state 
deatii naturally leaves us. But were we sure that 
it would suspend all our perceptive and active 
powers ; yet the suspension of a power and the de- 
sfcniction of it, are effects so totally different in kind, 
as we experience from sleep and a swoon, that we 
cannot in any wise argue from one to the other ; or 
conclude even to the lowest degree of probability, 
that the same kind of force which is sufficient to 
suspend our faculties, though it be increased ever 
so mncb, will be sufficient to destroy them. 

These observations together may be sufficient to 
show, how little presumption there is that death is 
the destruction of human creatures. However there 
is die shadow of an analogy, which may lead us to 
imagine it is — the supposed likeness which is ob- 
served between the decay of vegetables, and of liv- 
faig creatures. And this likeness is indeed sufficient 
to afford the poets very apt allusions to the flowers 
of the field, in their pictures of the frailty of our 
present life. But in reason, the analogy is so far 
from holding, that there appears no ground even 
lor the comparison, as to the present question : be- 
cause one of the two subjects compared, is wholly 

p. 1039. £d. Amst. I707. To which opinion perhaps Anto- 
niiiiit may allude in these words, 'Qc vvv irspinivuc, iron 

Xiff^tu T^v &pav iv j TO ^j/vxcLptov <T8 r3 iXvrpts thth iKin- 
viirai. — Lib. ix. c. 3. 
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void of that which is the principal and chief thi: 
in the other, the power of perception and of actio 
and which is the only thing we are inquiring abo 
the continuance of. So that the destruction of 
vegetable, is an event not similar or analogous 
the destruction of a living agent 

But if> as was above intimated, leaving off t 
delusive custom of substituting imagination in t 
room of experience, we would confine ourselves 
what we do know and understand; if we won 
argue only from that, and from that form our e 
pectations; it would appear at first sight, that 
no probability of living beings ever ceasing to 1 
so, can be concluded from the reason of the thiuj 
so none can be collected from the analogy of n 
ture ; because we cannot trace any living beinj 
beyond death. But as we are conscious that i 
are endued with capacities of perception and 
action, and are living persons ; what we are to { 
upon is, that we shall continue so, till we foresi 
some accident or event, which will endanger tbo 
capacities, or be likely to destroy us : which deal 
does in no wise appear to be. 

And thus, when we go out of this world, we nu 
pass into new scenes, and a new state of life as 
action, just as naturally as we came into the pr 
sent. And this new state may naturally be a socu 
one. And the advantages of it, advantages of evei 
kind, may naturally be bestowed, according 1 
some fixed general laws of wisdom, upon evei 
one in proportion to the degrees of his virtue. An 
though the advantages of that future natural stal 
should not be bestowed, as these of the present i 
some measure are, by the will of the society ; bt 
entirely by his more immediate action, upon wboi 
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the whole frame of nature depends : yet this dis- 
tribation may be just as natural, as their being 
<ti8tributed here by the instrumentality of men. 
And indeed, though one were to allow any con- 
fused undetermined sense, which people please to 
put upon the word natural, it would be a shortness 
of thought scarce credible, to imagine that no sys- 
tem or course of things can be so, but only what 
we see at present:^ especially whilst the proba- 
bility of a future life, or the natural immortality of 
the soul, is admitted upon the evidence of reason ; 
because this is really both admitting and denying 
at once a state of being different from the present 
to be natural. But the only distinct meaning of 
that word is, stated, fixed, or settled: since what is 
naUiral as much requires and presupposes an intel- 
ligent agent to render it so, i. e. to effect it con- 
tinoaUy or at stated times ; as what is supernatural 
or miraculous does to effect it for once. And from 
hence it must follow, that persons' notion of what 
IB natural will be enlarged in proportion to their 
greater knowledgebf the works of God, and the dis- 
pensatiollus of his providence. Nor is there any 
tbsordity in supposing, that there may be beings 
in the universe whose capacities, and knowledge, 
ind views, may be so extensive as that the whole 
Christian dispensation may appear to them to be 
Mtoral, i. e. analogous or conformable to God's 
dealings with other parts of his creation ; as natural 
II the visible known course of things appears to us. 
For there seems scarce any other possible sense to 
be put upon the word but that only in which it is 
here used ; similar, stated, or uniform. 

> See Part II. ch. ii. ; and Part II. ch. iv. 



^ OF THE OOTERNMENT OF OOD, 

This credibility of a future life^ which has been 
here insisted upon, how little soever it may satisfy 
our curiosity, seems to answer all the purposes of 
religion, in like manner as a demonstrative proof 
would. Indeed a proof, even a demonstrative one, 
of a future life, would not be a proof of religion. 
For, that we are to live hereafter, is just as recon- 
cileable with the scheme of atheism, and as well to 
he accounted for by it, as that we are now alive, is: 
and therefore nothing can be more absurd than to 
argue from that scheme, that there can be no fu- 
ture state. But as religion implies a future state» 
any presumption against such a state, is a pre- 
sumption against religion. And the foregoing ob- 
servations remove all presumptions of that sort, and 
prove, to a very considerable degree of probabilitjr 
one fundamental doctrine of religion ; which, if be* 
lieved, would greatly open and dispose the mind 
seriously to attend to the general evidence of the 
whole. 



CHAPTER II. 

Of fhe Government of God by Rewards and Pn- 
nishments ; and particularly of the latter. 

That which makes the question concerning a fu- 
ture life to be of so great importance to us, is onr 
capacity of happiness and misery. And that which 
makes the consideration of it to be of so great im- 
portance to us, is the supposition of our happinoi 
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and misery hereafter, depending upon our actions 
here. Without this, indeecl, curiosity could not 
but sonietimes bring a subject, in which we may be 
to highly interested, to our thoughts; especially 
upon the mortality of others, or the near prospect 
of oar own. But reasonable men would not take 
any farther thought about hereafter, than what 
sboold happen thus occasionally to rise in their 
minds, if it were certain that our future interest no 
way depended upon our present behaviour: whereas 
on the contrary, if there be ground, either from 
analogy or any thing else, to think it does ; then 
there is reason also for the most active thought and 
solicitude, to secure that interest; to behave so as 
that we may escape that misery, and obtain that 
happiness in another life, which we not only sup- 
pose ourselves capable of, but which we apprehend 
also is put in our own power. And whether there 
be ground for this last apprehension, certainly 
would deserve to be most seriously considered, 
were there no other proof of a future life and in- 
terest, than that presumptive one, which the fore- 
going observations amount to. 

Now in the present state, all which we enjoy, 
and a great part of what we suffer, is put in our 
own power. For pleasure and pain are the conse- 
quences of our actions : and we are endued by the 
\ Aotbor of our nature with capacities of foreseeing 
these consequences. We find by experience He 
does not so much as preserve our lives, exclusively 
of our own care and attention, to provide ourselves 
With, and to make use of, that sustenance, by which 
he has appointed our lives shall be preserved ; and 
without which, he has appointed, they shall not be 
preserved at alL And in general we foresee, that 
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the external things^ which are the objects of oai 
various passions, can neither be obtained nor en 
joyed, without exerting ourselves in such and sucl 
manners; but by thus exerting ourselves, we ob 
tain and enjoy these objects, in which our natura 
good consists ; or by this means God gives us tin 
possession and enjoyment of them. I know not 
that we have any one kind or degree of enjojrmeol 
but by the means of our own actions. And hi 
prudence and care, we may, for the most part, pas 
our days in tolerable ease and quiet : or, on tb 
contrary, we may by. rashness, ungovemed passku) 
wilfulness, or even by negligence, make ourselve 
as miserable as ever we please. And many d 
please to make themselves extremely misenibk 
i. e. to do what they know beforehand will rende 
them so. They follow those ways, the fruit o 
which they know, by instruction, example, expe 
rience, will be disgrace, and poverty, and siekneK 
and untimely death. This every one observes t 
be the general course of things ; though it is to b 
allowed, we cannot find by experience, that all on 
sufferings are owing to our own follies. 

Why the Author of nature does not give bi 
creatures promiscuously such and such perception 
without regard to their behaviour ; why he doe 
not make them happy without the instnimentalit] 
of their own actions, and prevent their bringing 
any sufferings upon themselves, is another matter 
Perhaps there may be some impossibilities in tb 
nature of things, which we are unacquainted witb. 
Or less happiness, it may be, would upon the whA 
he produced by such a method of conduct, than v 

' Parti, c. vii. 
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by the present Or perhaps divine goodness, with 
which; if I mistake not, we make very free in 
oar specniations, may not he a hare single dispo- 
sition to produce happiness ; hut a disposition to 
make the good, the faithful, the honest man happy. 
Perhaps an infinitely perfect mind may he pleased 
with seeing his creatures hehave suitahly to the na- 
ture which he has given them ; and to the rela- 
tions which he has placed them in to each other ; 
and to that, which they stand in to himself: that 
relation to himself, which, during their existence, 
is even necessary, and which is the most important 
one of all. Perhaps, I say, an infinitely perfect 
mind may he pleased with this moral piety of 
moral agents, in and for itself; as well as upon ac- 
count of its heing essentially conducive to the hap- 
piness of his creation. Or the whole end, for 
which God made, and thus governs the world, may 
be utterly heyond the reach of our faculties : there 
may he somewhat in it as impossible for us to 
have any conception of as for a blind man to have 
a conception of colours. But however this be, 
it is certain matter of universal experience, that the 
general method of divine administration, is, fore- 
warning us, or giving us capacities to foresee, 
with more or less clearness, that if we act so and 
10, we shall have such enjoyments, if so and so, 
Rich sufiferings ; and giving us those enjoyments, 
tnd making us feel those sufferings, in consequence 
of our actions. 

" But all this is to he ascribed to the general 
ecrarse of nature." True. This is the very thing 
which I am observing. It is to be ascribed to the 
general course of nature : i. e. not surely to the 
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words or ideas, 'course of nature;'' but to him 
who appointed it, and put things into it ; or to a 
course of operation, from its uniformity or con- 
htancy called natural ; and which necessarily im- 
plies an operating agent. For when men find 
themselves necessitated to confess an Author of 
nature, or that God is the natural governor of the 
world ; they must not deny this again, because bis 
government is uniform ; they must not deny that 
he does things at all, because he does them oon* 
stantly ; because the effects of his acting are per- 
manent, whether his acting be so or not ; though 
there is no reason to think it is not. In short, eveiy 
man, in every thing he does, naturally acts upon 
the forethought and apprehension of avoiding enl 
or obtaining good : and if the natural course of 
things be the appointment of God, and our natural 
faculties of knowledge and experience, are given ai 
by him; then the good and bad consequencei 
which follow our actions, are his appointment, and 
our foresight of those consequences, is a waming 
(i^iven us by him, how we are to act. 

*' Is the pleasure then, naturally accompanying 
every particular gratification of passion, intended, 
t') put us upon gratifying ourselres in every such 
purticular instance, and as a reward to us forw 
doing P" No, certainly. Nor is it to be said, thil 
our eyes were naturally intended to give us the 
sight of each particular object, to which they do or 
can extend ; objects which are destructive of theai, 
or which, for any other reason, it may become ns 
to turn our eyes from. Yet there is no doubt, bot 
ihat our eyes were intended for us to see with. So 
neither is there any doubt, but that the foreseen 
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pleasares and pains belonging to the passions, were 
intended, in general, to induce mankind to act in 
sodli and snch manners. 

Now from this general observation, obvious to 
every one, that God has given us to understand, he 
kas appointed satisfaction and delight to be the 
consequence of our acting in one manner, and pain 
nd uneasiness of our acting in another, and of our 
not acting at all; and that we find the conse- 
quences, which we were beforehand informed of, 
vniibmily to follow ; we may learn, that we are 
at present actually under his government in the 
itrietest and most proper sense ; in such a sense, 
tt that he rewards and punishes us for our actions. 
An Author of nature being supposed, it is not so 
BQch a deduction of reason, as a matter of expe- 
lience, that we are thus under his government : 
onder his government in the same sense as we are 
mider the government of civil magistrates. Be- 
euae the annexing pleasure to some actions, and 
pdn to others, in our power to do or forbear, and 
pnng notice of this appointment beforehand to 
those whom it concerns ; is the proper formal no- 
tion of government. Whether the pleasure or 
ptin which thus follows upon our behaviour, be 
owiog to the Author of nature's acting upon us 
enery moment which we feel it ; or to his having at 
enoe contrived and executed his own part in the 
(Am of the world ; makes no alteration as to the 
Mtter before us. For if civil magistrates could 
mke the sanctions of their laws take place, without 
■terporing at all, after they had passed them; 
vtAout a trial, and the formalities of an execution : 
iftbey were able to make their laws execute them- 
id?e8^ or every offender to execute them upon him- 
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self; we should be just in the same sense under 
their government then, as we are now : but in a 
much higher degree, and more perfect manner. 
Vain is the ridicule, with which, one foresees, some 
persons will divert themselves, upon finding lesser 
pains considered as instances of divine punisment 
There is no possibility of answering or evading the 
general thing here intended, without denying all 
final causes. For final causes being admitted, t)ie 
pleasures and pains now mentioned must be ad- 
mitted too as instances of them. And if they are ; 
if God annexes delight to some actions, and unea- 
siness to others, with an apparent design to induce 
us to act so and so ; then he not only dispenses 
happiness and misery, but also rewards and pu- 
nishes actions. If, for example, the pain which we 
feel, upon doing what tends to the destruction of 
our bodies, suppose upon too near approaches to 
fire, or upon wounding ourselves, be appointed by 
the Author of nature to prevent our doing what 
thus tends to our destruction ; this is altc^ther as 
much an instance of his punishing our actions, and 
consequently of our being under his government, 
as declaring by a voice from heaven, that if ve 
acted so, he would inflict such pain upon vis, and 
inflicting it, whether it be greater or less. 

Thus we find, that the true notion or conception 
of the Author of nature, is that of a master or 
governor, prior to the consideration of his moral 
attributes. The fact of our case, which we find by 
experience, is, that he actually exercises dominion 
or government over us at present, by rewarding 
and punishing us for our actions, in as strict and 
proper a sense of thttse words, and even in the 
same sense, as children, servants, subjects, are 
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rewarded and punished by those who govern 
tbeuL 

And thus the whole analogy of nature, the 
whole present course of things, most fully shows, 
that there is nothing incredible in the general doc- 
trine of religion, that God will reward and punish 
men for their actions hereafter: nothing incredi- 
Ue, I mean, arising out of the notion of rewarding 
and punishing. For the whole course of nature 
is a present instance of his exercising that go- 
vernment over us, which implies in it rewarding 
amd punishing. 

But as divine punishment is what men chiefly 
object against, and are most unwilling to allow ; it 
may be proper to mention some circumstances in 
the natural course of punishments at present, which 
are analogous to what religion teaches us concern- 
ing a future state of punishment ; indeed so ana- 
logous, that as they add a further credibility to it, 
so they cannot but raise a most serious apprehen- 
sion of it in those who will attend to them. 

It has been now observed, that such and such 
miseries naturally follow such and such actions of 
inprudence and wilfulness, as well as actions more 
commonly and more distinctly considered as vici- 
ous ; and that these consequences, when they may 
be foreseen, are properly natural punishments an- 
nexed to such actions. For the general thing here 
insisted upon, is, not that we see a great deal of 
misery in the world, but a great deal which men 
bring upon themselves by their own behaviour, 
vbleh they might have foreseen and avoided. Now 
the circumstances of these natural punishments, 
psrticularly deserving our attention, are such as 
these ; that oftentimes they follow, or are inflicted 
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in consequence of, actions, which procure m 

present advantages, and are accompanied ' 

much present pleasure ; for instance, sickness 

untimely death is the consequence of intempera 

though accompanied with the highest mirth 

jollity: that these punishments are often n 

greater, than the advantages or pleasures ohta 

by the actions, of which tbey are the punishn 

or consequences : that though we may imagii 

constitution of nature, in which these natural j 

ishments, which are in fact to follow, would 

low, immediately upon such actions being d 

or very soon after; we find on the contrary in 

world, that they are often delayed a great w 

sometimes even till long after the actions occas 

ing them are forgot ; so that the constitution oi 

ture is such, that delay of punishment is no 

nor degree of presumption of final impunity : 

after such delay, these natural punishments oi 

series often come, not by degrees, but sudd( 

with violence, and at once ; however, the cbiei 

sery often does : that as certainty of such di 

misery following such actions, is never affo 

persons ; so perhaps during the actions, they 

seldom a distinct full expectation of its folio wi 

and many times the case is only thus, that the 

in genersJ, or may see, the credibility, that in 

perance, suppose, will bring after it diseases ; 

crimes, civil punishments ; when yet the real 

bability often is, that they shall escape : but tl 

notwithstanding take their destined course, an< 

misery inevitably follows at its appointed tin 

very many of these cases^ Thus also though ^ 

' See pari II. chap. vL 
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nay be alleged as an excuse for rashness and folly, 
is being naturally tbougbtless, and not clearly 
foreseeing all the consequences of being untractable 
md profligate ; this does not binder, but that these 
consequences follow, and are grievously felt, 
throughout the whole course of mature life. Ha- 
bits contracted even in that age, are often utter 
min ; and men's success in the world, not only in 
the common sense of worldly success, but their real 
happiness and misery, depends, in a great degree, 
md in various ways, upon the manner in which 
they pass their youth ; which consequences they 
ibr the most part neglect to consider, and perhaps 
seldom can properly be said to believe, beforehand, 
rt reqires also to be mentioned, that in numberless 
cases, the natural course of things affords us op- 
portunities for procuring advantages to ourselves at 
certain times, which we cannot procure when we 
win ; nor ever recall the opportunities, if we have 
neglected them. Indeed the general course of na- 
ture is an example of this. If, during the oppor- 
tunity of youth, persons are indocile and self-willed ; 
they inevitably suffer in their future life, for want of 
those acquirements, which they neglected the na- 
toral season of attaining. If the husbandman lets 
his seed-time pass without sowing, the whole year 
it lost to him beyond recovery. In like manner, 
ftongh after men have been guilty of folly and 
extravagance vp to a certain degree, it is often in 
fteir power, for instance, to retrieve their affairs, to 
iBcover their health and character; at least in good 
i&easure : yet real reformation is, in many cases, 
of no avail at all towards preventing the miseries, 
poverty, sickness, infamy, naturally annexed to 
folly and extravagance exceeding that degree. 
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There is a certain bound to imprudence and 
behaviour, which being transgressed, there ren 
no place for repentance in the natural coun 
things. It is further very much to be remar 
that neglects from inconsiderateness, want of at 
tion/ not looking about us to see what we hav 
do, are often attended with consequences altoge 
as dreadful, as any active misbehaviour, from 
most extravagant passion. And lastly, civil 
vemment being natural, the punishments of it 
so too : and some of these punishments are cap! 
as the effects of a dissolute course of pleasure 
often mortal. So that many natural punishm 
are final* to him, who incurs them, if consid< 
only in his temporal capacity ; and seem infli 



* Part II. chsp. vt 

* The general eoM ideration of a future state of punidn 
most eviiUmtly bekwgf to the nibject oi natural reugion. 
If any of these refleetioni should be thought to relate mor 
culiarhr to this doctrine, as taught in Scrioture ; the read 
desired to observe, that gentile writers, botn moralists and p 
speak of the future punishment of the wicked, both as to to 
ration and di^ee of it, in a like manner of expression ar 
description, as the Scripture does. 80 that all which can 
lively be asserted to be matter oi mere revelation, with regi 
this doctrhie, seems to be, that the great distinctitm betwea 
righteous and die wicked shall be nMde atthe end of this w< 
that each shall then receive according to his deserts. Ri 
did, as it well might, conclude that it should, finally and 
the wholf^ be weU with the righteous, and iU with the wic 
but it could not be determined upon any principles of ret 
whether human creatures might not have been appointed to 
through other states of life and being, before that distribi 
justice should finaUy and effectually take place. Revel 
teaches us, that the next state of things after the present, i 
pointed for the execution of this justice ; that it shall b 
longer delayed ; but < the mystery of God,' the great nirite 
his suffisring vice and confusion to prevail, < shall men be nnisl 
and he wiu ^ take to him his great power and wiU reign 
readariog to every one according to his works. 
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by nataral appointment, either to remove the of- 
foider out of the way of being further mischievous ; 
or as an example, though frequently a disregarded 
one, to those who are left behind. 

These things are not, what we call accidental, or 
to be met with only now and then ; but they are 
things of every days experience: they proceed 
from general laws, very general ones, by which God 
governs the world, in the natural course of his pro- 
vidence. And they are so analogous to what reli- 
gion teaches us concerning the future punishment 
of the wicked, so much of a piece with it, that both 
would naturally be expressed in the very same 
words, and manner of description. In the book of 
Proverbs, * for instance. Wisdom is introduced, as 
frequenting the most public places of resort, and 
as rejected when she offers herself as the natural 
appointed guide of human life. ' How long, ' 
ipeaking to those who are passing through it, ' how 
long; ye simple ones, will ye love folly, and the 
toomers delight in their scorning, and fools hate 
knowledge ? Turn ye at my reproof. Behold, I 
win pour out my spirit upon you, I will make 
known my words unto you.' But upon being 
neglected, * Because I have called, and ye re- 
fined, I have stretched out my hand, and no man 
regarded ; but ye have set at naught all my coun- 
iel, and would none of my reproof: I also will 
laugh at your calamity, I will mock when your fear 
Cometh ; when your fear cometh as desolation, and 
your destruction cometh as a whirlwind ; when 
distress and anguish cometh upon you. Then 
ihall they call upon me, but I will not answer ; 

*Chap.i. 
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they shall seek me early, but they shall not fim 
me.* This passage, every one sees, is poetical, an< 
some parts of it are highly figurative ; but thd 
meaning is obvious. And the thing intended i 
expressed more literally in the following words 
* For that they hated knowledge, and did not choos 

the fear of the Lord therefore shall they eat c 

the fruit of their own way, and be filled with thd 
own devices. For the security of the simple sha 
slay them, and the prosperity of fools shall destro 
them.* And the whole passage is so equally aj 
plicable, to what we experience in the presei 
world, concerning the consequences of men's ai 
tions, and to what religion teaches us is to be ei 
pected in another, that it may be questioned whic 
of the two was principally intended. 

Indeed when one has been recollecting the pK 
per proofs of a future state of rewards and pumsli 
ments, nothing methinks can give one so sensibl 
an apprehension of the latter, or representation c 
it to the mind ; as observing, that after the man; 
disregarded checks, admonitions and wamingf 
which people meet with in the ways of vice aiw 
folly and extravagance ; warnings from their ver 
nature; from the examples of others; from thi 
lesser inconveniences which they bring upon them 
selves ; from the instructions of wise and virtuon 
men : after these have been long despised, scorned 
ridiculed : after the chief bad consequences, tem 
poral consequences, of their follies, have been de 
layed for a great while ; at length they break h 
irresistibly, like an armed force : repentance is toe 
late to relieve, and can serve only to aggravate 
their distress: the case is become desperate: and 
poverty and sickness, remorse and anguish, infami 
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and deaths the effects of their own doings, over- 
whelm them, beyond possibility of remedy or 
escape. This is an account of what is in fact the 
general constitution of nature. 

It is not in any sort meant, that according to 
what appears at present of the natural course of 
things, men are always uniformly punished in pro- 
portion to their misbehaviour : but that there are 
very many instances of misbehaviour punished in 
the several ways now mentioned, and very dread- 
ful instances too ; sufficient to show what the laws 
of the universe may admit; and, if thoroughly 
considered, sufficient fully to answer all objections 
against the credibility of a future state of punish- 
ments, from any imaginations, that the frailty of 
oar nature and external temptations, almost anni- 
hilate the guilt of human vices ; as well as objec- 
tions of another sort — from necessity ; from sup- 
positions, that the will of an infinite being cannot 
be contradicted ; or that he must be incapable of 
offence and provocation/ 

Reflections of this kind are not without their 
terrors to serious persons, the most free from enthu- 
siasm, and of the greatest strength of mind ; but it 
is fit things be stated and considered as they really 
are. And there is, in the present age, a certain 
fiearlessness, with regard to what may he hereafter 
under the government of God, which nothing but 
an nniversally acknowledged demonstration on the 
lide of atheism can justify ; and which makes it 
quite necessary, that men be reminded, and if possi- 
Ue made to feel, that there is no sort of ground for 
tang thus presumptuous, even upon the most 

^ See chap. iv. and vi. 
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Hceptical principles. For, may it not be Mud of 
any penon upon his being born into the worid^ be 
may behave so, a« to be of no service to it» but by 
being made an example of the woful effects of vice 
and folly P That he may, as any one may, if be 
will, incur an infamous execution, from the hands 
of civU justice; or in some other cooise of extiava- 
gance shorten his days; or bring upon bimsdf in- 
famy and diseases worse than death ! So thai it 
had been better for him, even with r^pard to the 
present world, that he had never been bom. And 
is there any pretence of reason, for people to think 
themselves secure, and talk as if they had certaiB 
proof, that let them act as licentiously as they will, 
there can be nothing analogous to this, with regsfd 
to a future and more general interests under the 
providence and government of the same God ? 



CHAPTER III. 

Of the Moral Government of God, 

Ah the manifold appearances of design and oT fissl 
causes, in tlie constitution of the world, prove it \P 
lie the work of an intelligent mind ; so the partico^ 
lar final causes of pleasure and pain distributed 
amongst his creatures, prove that they are under 
his government: what may be culled his natnrd 
government of creatures endued with sense and 
n^awin. This, however, implies somewhat voott 
than seems usually attended to, when we spesi( of 
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God's Datural gOTemment of the world. It implies 
goyemment of the very same kind with that, which 
a master exercises over his servants, or a civiFina- 
gistrate over his suhjects. These latter instances of 
final .causes, as really prove an intelligent Governor 
of the world, in the sense now mentioned, and 
before* distinctly treated of; as any other instances 
of final causes prove an intelligent Maker of it. 

But this alone does not appear at first sight to 
determine any thing certainly, concerning the moral 
character of the Author of nature, considered in 
this relation of governor; does not ascertain his 
government to he moral, or prove that he is the 
righteous judge of the world. Moral government 
ecmsists, not harely in rewarding and punishing 
men for their actions, which the most tyrannical 
person may do: but in rewarding the righteous 
and punishing the wicked; in rendering to men 
according to their actions, considered as good or 
evil. And the perfection of moral government con- 
sists in doing this, with regard to all intelligent 
creatures, in an exact proportion to their personal 
merits or demerits. 

Some men seem to think the only character of 
the Author of nature to be that of simple absolute 
benevolence. This, considered as a piinciple of 
action and infinite in degree, is a disposition to. 
produce the greatest possible happiness, without 
regard to person's behaviour, otlierwise than as 
«ucb regard would produce higher degrees of it. 
And supposing this to be the only character of 
God, veracity and justice in him would be nothing 



Chap. ii. 

E 2 
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Imt benevolence conducted by wisdonu Now 
surely this ought not to be asserted, unless it can 
be proved ; for we should speak with cautious re- 
verence upon such a subject And whether it can 
be proved or no, is not the thing here to be in- 
quired into ; but whether in the constitution and 
conduct of the world, a righteous government be 
not discemibly planned out: which necessarily im- 
plies a righteous governor. There may possibly 
be in the creation, beings, to whom the Author of 
nature manifests himself under this most amiabk 
of all characters, this of infinite absolute benevo- 
lence ; for it is the most amiable, supposing it not, 
as perhaps it is not, incompatible with justice : but 
he manifests himself to us under the character of s 
righteous governor. He may, consistently with 
this, be simply and absolutely benevolent, in the 
sense now explained ; but he is, for he has given ns 
a proof in the constitution and conduct of the 
world that he is, a governor over servants, as be 
rewards and punishes us for our actions. And in 
the constitution and conduct of it, he may also 
have given, besides the reason of the thing, and the 
natural presages of conscience, clear and distinct 
intimations, that his government is righteous or 
moral : clear to such as think the nature of it de- 
serving their attention ; and yet not to every care- 
less person, who casts a transient reflection upon 
the subject.* 

' The objections against religion, frcm the evidence of it not 
being universal, nor so strong as might possibly have bteo, may 
be urged against natural religion, as well as against levealed* 
And therefore the consideration of them belongs to the first put 
of this Treatise, as well as the second. But as these objectkNik 
are chiefly urged against revealed religion, I chose to oooidff 
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But it is particularly to be observed, that the 
divine goyemment, which we experience ourselves 
under in the present state, taken alone, is allowed 
not to be the perfection of moral government. 
And yet this by no means hinders, but that there 
may be somewhat, be it more or less, truly moral 
in it. A righteous government may plainly appear 
to be carried on to some degree : enough to give us 
the apprehension that it shall be completed, or 
carried on to that degree of perfection which reli- 
gion teaches us it shall ; but which cannot appear, 
till much more of the divine administration be 
seen^ than can in the present life. And the design 
of this chapter is to inquire, how far this is the 
ease : how far, over and above the moral nature ^ 
which God has given us, and our natural notion of 
him as righteous governor of those his creatures, to 
whom he has given this nature;^ I say how far be- 
rides this, the principles and beginnings of a moral 
government over the world may be discerned, not- 
withstanding and amidst all the confusion and 
cUtorder of it 

Now one might mention here, what has been 
often urged with great force, that in general, less 
uneasiness and more satisfaction, are the natural 
eonsequences' of a virtuous than of a vicious course 
of life, in the present state, as an instance of a 
aorml government established in nature; an in- 
stance of it, collected from experience and present 

tei in the second Part And the answer to them there, chap. 
^ M mged against Christianity, being aknost equaUy applica- 
^ to them as urged against the rel^on of nature ; to avoid 
i^etitiaii, the reader is referred to that chapter. 

* Dissertation II. 

* See Loid Shaftesbary's Inquiry concemuig Virtue, Part ii. 
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matter of fact. But it must be owned a thing 
difficulty to weigh and balance pleasures and v 
easinesses, each amongst themselres, and a 
against each other, so as to make an estimate w: 
any exactness, of the overplus of happiness on 1 
side of virtue. And it is not impossible, tb 
amidst the infinite disorders of tbe world, th 
may be exceptions to the happiness of virtue ; ev 
with regard to those persons, whose course of 1 
from their youth up, has been blameless; a 
more with regard to those, who have gone on 
some time in the ways of vice, and have afterwai 
reformed. For suppose an instance of the lat 
case ; a person with his passions inflamed, his i 
tural faculty of self-government impaired by hab 
of indulgence, and with all his vices about hi 
like so many harpies, craving for their accustom 
gratification : who can say how long it might 1 
before such a person would find more satisfaetl 
in the reasonableness and present good ooiv 
quences of virtue, than difficulties and self-doi: 
in the restraints of it ; experience also shows, tk 
men can, to a great degree, get over their seos^ 
shame, so as that by professing themselves to 
without principle, and avowing even direct villas 
they can support themselves against the infamy 
it. But as the ill actions of any one will probab 
t>e more talked of, and oilener thrown in his wi 
upon his reformation ; so the infamy of them w 
be much more felt, afler the natural sense of virt 
and of honour is recovered. Uneasinesses of tt 
kind ought indeed to be put to the account of form 
vices : yet it will be said, they are in part the ooi 
sequences of reformation. Still I am fttr fro 
allowing it doubtful, whether virtue, upon tl 
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whole, be happier than vice in the present world. 
But if it were, jei the beginnings of a righteous 
•dminntration jdbj beyond all question be found 
in natoie, if we will attentively inquire after them. 
And, 

L In whatever manner the notion of God^s 
moial goremment over the world might be treated, 
if it did not appear, whether he were in a proper 
Mnae oar governor at all ; yet when it is certain 
■Mtter of experience, that he does manifest himself 
to ns under the character of a governor, in the 
MDse explained ; ' it must deserve to be considered, 
whether there be not reason to apprehend, that he 
outy be a righteous or moral governor. Since it 
appears to be fact, that God does govern mankind 
by the method of rewards and punishments, ac- 
cording to some settled rules of distribution ; it is 
sordy a question to be asked. What presumption 
is there against his finally rewarding and punish- 
ing them according to this particular rule, namely, 
as they act reasonably or unreasonably, virtuously 
or vicioasly P since rendering men happy or miser- 
able by this rule, certainly falls in, much more falls 
ia, with our natural apprehensions and sense of 
flriogs, than doing so by any other rule whatever : 
fkaee rewarding and punishing actions by any 
other rule, would appear much harder to be ac- 
eonnted for, by minds formed as he has formed 
ours, Be the evidence of religion then more or less 
dear, the expectation which it raises in us, that the 
fighteous shall, upon the whole, be happy, and the 
vltked miserable, cannot however possibly be con- 
tfdeied as absurd or chimerical ; because it is no 

1 Chap. U. 
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more than an expectation, that a method of govern- 
ment already begun, shall be carried on, the method 
of rewarding and punishing actions; and shall be 
carried on by a particular rule, which unavoidably 
appears to us at first sight more natural than any 
other, the rule which we call distributive justice. 
Nor, 

II. Ought it to be entirely passed over, that 
tranquillity, satisfaction, and external advantages^ 
being the natural consequences of prudent manage- 
ment of ourselves, and our affairs ; and rashness, 
profligate negligence, and wilful folly, brings 
after them many inconveniences and sufferings; 
these afford instances of a right constitution of na- 
ture : as the correction of children, for their own 
sakes, and by way of example, when they run into 
danger or hurt themselves, is a part of right edoc^ 
tion. And thus, that God governs the worid by 
general fixed laws, that he has endued us with 
capacities of reflecting upon this constitution of 
things, and foreseeing the good and bad conse- 
quences of our behaviour; plainly implies some 
sort of moral government : since from such a con- 
stitution of things it cannot but follow, that pm- 
dence and imprudence, which are of the nature of 
virtue and vice, must be, as they are, respectively 
rewarded and punished.* 

III. From the natural course of things, vicioot 
actions are, to a great degree, actually punished as 
mischievous to society; and besides punishment 
actually inflicted uiK>n this account, there is alio, 
the fear and apprehennion of it in those persons 
whose crimes have rendered them obnoxious to iti 

> Bee DifMTtotioii II. 
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in case of a discovery ; this state of fear being it- 
self often a very considerable punishment The 
natural fear and apprehension of it too, which re- 
strains from such crimes, is a declaration of nature 
against them. It is necessary to the very being of 
societj, that vices destructive of it, should be pun- 
ished (u being $o ; the vices of falsehood, injustice, 
cmelty ; which punishment therefore is as natural 
as society ; and so is an instance of a kind of moral 
government, naturally established and actually 
taking* place. And, since the certain natural 
omne of things, is the conduct of Providence or 
the government of God, though carried on by the 
iutramentality of men ; the observation here made 
smounts to liiis, that mankind find themselves 
plaeed by him in such circumstances, as that they 
aie unavoidably accountable for their behaviour, 
and are often punished, and sometimes rewarded 
nnder his government, in the view of their being 
mischievous, or eminently beneficial to society. 

If it be objected that good actions, and such as 
are beneficial to society, are often punished, as in 
tke case of persecution and in other cases ; and that 
01 and mischievous actions are often rewarded : it 
may be answered distinctly ; first, that this is in no 
sort necessary, and consequently not natural, in 
the sense in which it is necessary, and therefore 
aatoral, that ill or mischievous actions should be 
imnished : and in the next place, that good actions 
tre never punished, considered as beneficial to so- 
^ety, nor ill actions rewarded, under the view of 
ttor being hurtful to it So that it stands good, 
widiout any thing on the side of vice to be set over 
against it, that the Author of nature has as truly di- 
ncted, that vicious actions considered as mis- 
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chievous to society, should be punished^ and pot 
mankind under a necessity of thus punishing them; 
as he has directed and necessitated us to preaerre 
our lives by food. 

IV. In the natural course of things, virtue m 
such is actually rewarded, and vice €l$ inch pun- 
ished : which seems to afford an instance or ex- 
ample, not only of government, but of moral go- 
vernment^ begun and established; moral in the 
strictest sense ; though not in that perfection of 
degree, which religion teaches us to expect. In 
order to see this more clearly, we must distinguish 
between actions themselves, and that quality ai- 
scribed to them, which we call virtuous or viciODi. 
The gratification itself of every natural paaskm, 
must be attended with delight : and acquisitions of 
fortune, however made, are acquisitions of the 
means or materials of enjoyment An action then, 
by which any natural passion is gratified or foitone 
acquired, procures delight or advantage ; abstracted 
from all consideration of the morality of such ac- 
tion. Consequently, the pleasure or advantage iB 
this case, is gained by the action itself, not by Ae 
morality, the virtuousness or viciousness of it; 
though it be, perhaps, virtuous or vicious. ThiUy 
to say such an action or course of behaviour, pro- 
cured such pleasure or advantage, or brought on 
such inconvenience and pain, is quite a different 
thing from saying, that such good or bad elieet 
was owing to the virtue or vice of such acti<Hi or 
behaviour. In one case, an action abstracted firoili 
all moral consideration, produced its effect : in the 
other case, for it will appear that there are audi 
cases, the morality of the action, the action under 
a moral consideration, i. e. the virtuousness or vid* 
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lew of ity produced die effect. Now I say Tir- 
is sach, naturally procures considerable advan- 
I to the virtuous, and vice as such^ naturally 
sions great inconvenience and even misery to 
iricious^ in very many instances. The imme- 
3 effects of virtue and vice upon the mind and 
per, are to be mentioned as instances of it. 
i as such is naturally attended with some sort 
ineasinessy and, not uncommonly, with great 
irbance and apprehension. That inward feel- 
which, respecting lesser matters, and in fami- 
speech, we call being vexed with oneself, and 
latterg of importance and in more serious Ian- 
re, remorse ; is an uneasiness naturally arising 
i an action of a man s own, reflected upon by 
self as wrong, unreasonable, faulty, i. e. vicious 
reater or less degrees : and this manifestly is 
Lfferent feeling from that uneasiness, which 
» from a sense of mere loss or harm. What is 
s common, than to hear a man lamenting an 
dent or event, and adding — but however he 
the satisfaction that he cannot blame himself 
t; or on the contrary, that he has the uneasi- 
of being sensible it was his own doing ? Thus 
the disturbance' and fear, which often follow 
Q a man's having done an injury, arise from a 
e of his being blame-worthy ; otherwise there 
Id, in many cases, be no ground of disturbance, 
any reason to fear resentment or shame. On 
other hand, inward security and peace, and a 
d open to the several gratifications of life, are 
natural attendants of innocence and virtue, 
ivhich must be added the complacency, satis- 
ion, and even joy of heart, which accompany 
exercise, the real exercise, of gratitude, friend- 
►, benevolence. 
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And here, I think, ouf|;ht to be mentioned, the 
ft^arH of future puninhment and peaceful ho[)e« of 
a lH*ttf;r life, in thoHe who fully l^elie^e, or have any 
HisriouK apprehenHion of reli^on : hecauae thete 
ho[>«5K and fearft are prewmt uneaMineNa and mtii^ 
faction to the mind ; and cannr>t Ims got rid of by 
f^reat part of the world, even by men who have 
ttiou(|;ht moHt thoroughly upon the Hubject of reii- 
((ion. And no one can Kay, how crinaiderable tfaiH 
uneaMint*fMi and Katuifoction may be, or what upon 
the whole it may amount to. 

In the next place c^mieM in the consideratioB, 
that all honeftt and g^KKl men are disponed to 
l)efriend honefft good men a^ Huch, and to disoooB- 
tfsnance the viciouH ait HUch, and do Hr> in Mome d^ 
gn;e; indeiid in a conHiderable degree : from which 
favour and diHi;ourag(mient canmH but arifie eenii* 
dtftrable arlvantage and incrmvenience. And though 
the generality of the world have little regard to the 
morality of their own actionH, and may >)e soppoied 
U) have lefw to that of othern, when they themilelvfli 
are not concenicd, yet let any one \)e known to be 
a man of virtue, ffrmiehow or other, he will be h^ 
vou red, and grx>d officeH will i>e done him, from re- 
gard t/> hiH character, witliout remote viewa, ooc^ 
HJonally, and in H^mie low degree, T think, by the 
generality of the world, aK it happeuH to come is 
their way. Public honount too and advantagei 
are th<*. natural conHef|uenceH, are Hometimee d 
leaHt the Cf>nHequen<;eK in fact, of virtnoua a^ 
tionH; of eminent jutttice, fidelity, charity, lote 
to our country, conKideriifl in the view of being vir* 
tuouH. And witnttiinuiH even deatli itaelf, oAm Id- 
famy and external inconvenienceM, are the pubHe 
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consequences of vice as vice. For instance, the 
aense which mankind hare of tyranny, injustice, 
ofipresBion, additional to the mere feeling or fear 
of misery, has doubtless been instrumental in 
bringing about revolutions, which make a figure 
even in the history of the world. For it is plain, 
men resent injuries as implying faultiness, and re- 
taliate, not merely under the notion of having re- 
ceived harm, but of having received wrong ; and 
tfaey have this resentment in behalf of others, as 
well as of themselves. So likewise even the gene- 
rality are, in some degree, grateful and disposed to 
return good offices, not merely because such a one 
has been the occasion of good to them, but under 
the view, that such good offices implied kind inten- 
^xm and good desert in the doer. To all this may 
be added two or three particular things, which 
many persons will think frivolous ; but to me, no- 
thing appears so, which at all comes in towards de- 
termining a question of such importance, as, whe- 
ther there be^ or be not, a moral institution of go- 
vernment, in the strictest sense moral, visibly esta- 
Uiahed and begun in nature. The particular 
things are these: that in domestic government, 
which is doubtless natural, children and others also 
are very generally punished for falsehood and in- 
JQStioe and ill-behaviour, as such, and rewarded for 
the contrary ; which are instances where veracity, 
9iad justice, and right behaviour as such, are natu- 
Yally enforced by rewards and punishments, whe- 
ther more or less considerable in degree: that, 
though civil government be supposed to take cog- 
nizance of actions in no other view than as preju- 
dicial to society, without respect to the immorality 
of them; yet as such actions are immoral, so the 
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sense which men have of the immorality of them, 
very greatly contributes, in different ways, to bring 
offenders to justice : and, that entire absence of all 
crime and guilt in the moral sense, when plainly 
appearing, will almost of course procure, said cir- 
cumstances of aggravated guilt prevent, a remission 
of the penalties annexed to civil crimes, in many 
cases, though by no means in all. 

Upon the whole then, besides the good and bad 
effects of virtue and vice upon men's own minds, 
the course of the world does, in some measure, 
turn upon the approbation and disapprobation of 
them as such, in others. The sense of well and ili 
doing, the presages of conscience, the love of good 
characters and dislike of bad ones, honour, shame, 
resentment, gratitude; all these, considered in 
themselves, and in their effects, do afford manifest 
real instances of virtue as such naturally favoured, 
and of vice as such discountenanced, more or less, 
in the daily course of human life ; in every age, in 
every relation, in every general circumstance of it 
That God has given us a moral nature ^ may most 
justly be urged as a proof of our being under his 
moral government : but that he has placed us in a 
condition, which gives this nature, as one mtj 
speak, scope to operate, and in which it does noi- 
voidably operate; i. e. influence mankind to act; 
so as thus to favour and reward virtue, and dis- 
countenance and punish vice ; this is not the sanwi 
but a further, additional proof of his moral govern- 
ment : for it is an instance of it. The first is a 
proof, that he will finally favour and sappoit 
virtue effectually : the second is an example of 

' See Dissertation II. 
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vooring and supporting it at present, in some 
e. 

a more distinct inquiry be made, whence it 
that virtue as such is often rewarded, and 
LS such is punished, and this rule never in- 
l : it will be found to proceed, in part, imme- 
y from the moral nature itself, which God has 
us ; and also in part, from his having given 
gether with this nature, so great a power over 
other's happiness and misery. For Jirst, it is 
n that peace and delight, in some degree and 
some occasions, is the necessary and present 
of virtuous practice ; an effect arising imme- 
y from that constitution of our nature. We 
> made, that well-doing as such gives us satis- 
D, at least, in some instances; ill-doing as such 
ne. And secondly, from our moral nature, 
I with God 8 having put our happiness and 
y in many respects in each other's power, it 
>t but be that vice as such, some kinds and in- 
3S of it at least, will be infamous, and men 
»e disposed to punish it as in itself detestable ; 
be villain will by no means be able always to 
feeling that infamy, any more than he will 
)le to escape this further punishment, which 
ind will be disposed to inflict upon him, under 
otion of his deserving it. But there can be no-r 
on the side of vice to answer this ; because 
is nothing in the human mind contradictory, 
e logicians speak, to virtue. For virtue con- 
in a regard to what is right and reasonable, a8 
J so; in a regard to veracity, justice, charity, 
emselves : and there is surely no such thing 
like natural regard to falsehood, injustice, 
Ity. If it be thought that there are instances 
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of an approbation of vice, as such, in itself and for 
its own sake, (though it does not appear to me that 
there is any such thing iat all ; but supposing there 
be,) it is evidently monstrous; as much so as the 
most acknowledged perversion of any passion what- 
ever. Such instances of perversion then being left 
out, as merely imaginary, or, however, unnatural; 
it must follow, from the frame of our nature, and 
from our condition, in the respects now described, 
that vice cannot at all be, and virtue cannot but be, 
favoured as such by others, upon some occasions, 
and happy in itself in some degree. For what is 
here insisted upon, is not the degree in which vir- 
tue and vice are thus distinguished, but only tbe 
thing itself, that they are so in some degree; thouglt 
the whole good and bad effect of virtue and vice 
uH such, is not inconsiderable in degree. But that 
they must be thus distinguished in some degree, ii 
in u manner necessary : it is matter of fact of dailj 
experience, even in the greatest confusion of homan 
affairs. 

It is not pretended but that in the natural coone 
of things, happiness and misery appear to be dis- 
tributed by other rules than only the persoDil 
merit and demerit of characters. They may bosw- 
times be distributed by way of mere dLscipline* 
There may be the wisest and best reasons, why tbe 
world should be governed by general laws, froD 
whence such promiscuous distribution perhaps mait 
follow; and also why our happiness and misery 
should be put in each other s power, in the degree 
which they are. And tliese things, as in general 
they contribute to the rewarding virtue and punish- 
\n\r vice, as such; so they often contribute also, 
jir)t to the inversion of this, which is impossible, 
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mt to the rendering persons prosperous^ though 
rieked ; afflicted, though righteous ; and, which is 
rorse, to the rewarding some actions, though vi- 
nous, and pnnishing other actions, though virtuous. 
But all this cannot drown the voice of nature in 
he conduct of Providence, plainly declaring itself 
hr Tirtoe, by way of distinction from vice, and pre- 
ference to it For, our being so constituted as that 
rirtae and vice are thus naturally favoured and 
discountenanced, rewarded and punished respec- 
tively as such, is an intuitive proof of the intent of 
nature that it should be so : otherwise the constitu- 
tion of our mind, from which it thus immediately 
sod directly proceeds, would he absurd. But it 
cannot be said, because virtuous actions are some- 
times punished, and vicious actions rewarded, that 
natore intended it. For, though this great disorder 
a brought about, as all actions are done, by means 
of some natural passion ; yet this may be, as it 
undoubtedly is, brought about by the perversion of 
such passion, implanted in us for other, and those 
very good purposes. And indeed these other and 
good purposes, even of every passion, may be 
clearly seen. 

We have then a declaration, in some degree of 
present effect, from Him who is supreme in nature, 
which side He is of, or what part he takes : a de- 
claration for virtue, and against vice. So far there- 
ibre, as a man is true to virtue, to veracity and jus- 
tice, to equity and charity, and the right of the case, 
in whatever he is concerned ; so far he is on the 
side of the divine administration, and co-operates 
with it: and from hence, to such a man, arises 
naturally a secret satisfaction and sense of secu- 
rity, and implicit hope of somewhat further. And^ 
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V. This hope is conArmed by the naoMBary ten* 
dencien of virtue, which, though not of proMiit 
effect, yet are at present dificeroible In natore ; and 
MO afford an instance of somewhat moral in the 
(SNsential constitution of it. Tliere is, in the oaiMV 
of things, a tendency in virtue and vice to piodooe 
the good and bad effects now mentioned^ in s 
greater degree than they do in (kct produce then. 
For instance, good and bad men would be mocii 
more rewarded and punished aa such, were it not 
that justice is often artificially eluded, that charac- 
ters are not Icnown, and many who would thus 
favour virtue and discourage vice, are hindeied 
from doing so by accidental causes. These tendca^ 
ciea of virtue and vice are obvious with regaid to 
individuals. But it may require more particulariy 
to be considered, that power in a society, by being 
under the direction of virtue, naturally increaaesyand 
has a neccMtary tendency to prevail over opposite 
|)ower, not under tlie direction of it ; in like manner 
a« power, by being under the direction of reosoB, 
increases, and hue a tendency to prevail over bnrte 
force. There are several brute creaturea of eqnslt 
and several of Mupcrior strength, to that of mea; 
and possibly tlie sum of the whole strength of 
brutes may be greater than that of mankind : hot 
reason gives ua tlie uil vantage and superiority onx 
iliem; and thus man is the acknowledged govern* 
ing animal u{)on the earth. Nor is this superiority 
i^nsidered by any us accidental ; but as what wn^ 
son has a tendency, in the nature of the thing, t» 
obtain. And yet perliapa difficulties may be raised 
about tlie meaning, as well as the truth of the asM^ 
tioii, tliHt virtue haM the like tendency, 

7*0 obviate these difficulties, let us see more dis- 
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y, bow the case stands with regard^to reason, 
I is so readily acknowledged to have this advan- 
us tendency. Suppose then two or three men, 
\ best and most improved understanding, in a 
ite open plane, attacked by ten times the num- 
' beasts of prey ; would their reason secure them 
LCtory in this unequal combat P Power then, 
^h joined with reason, and under its direction, 
)t be expected to prevail over opposite power, 
^h merely brutal, unless the one bears some 
>rtion to the other. Again : put the imaginary 
that rational and irrational creatures were of 
ixtemai shape and manner : it is certain, be- 
here were opportunities for the first to distin- 
. each other, to separate from their adversaries, 
to form an union among themselves, they 
t be upon a level, or in several respects upon 
disadvantage ; though united they might be 
^ superior : since union is of such efficacy, 
:en men united might be able to accomplish 
ten thousand of the same natural strength and 
rstanding wholly ununited could not. In this 
then, brute force might more than maintain 
ound against reason, for want of union among 
ational creatures. Or suppose a number of 
to land upon an island inhabited only by wild 
;s ; a number of men who, by the regulations 
vil government, the inventions of art, and the 
rience of some years, could they be preserved 
mg, would be really sufficient to subdue the 
beasts, and to preserve themselves in security 
them : yet a conjuncture of accidents might 
such advantage to the irrational animals, as 
they might at once overpower, and even extir- 
the whole species of rational ones. Length of 
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time then, proper ncope and opportanities for rea- 
wm to exert it5»elf, may be abfK>lutel3r necefisarjr to 
itH prevailing: over brute force. Further still : there 
are many inHtances of bniteft succeeding in at- 
temptH, which they could not have undertaken had 
not their irrational nature rendered them incapable 
of foreseeing the <langer of Huch attempts, or the 
fury of passion hindered their attending^ to it; and 
there are instances of reason and real pradenoe 
preventing men's undertaking what, it hath ap- 
peared afterwards, they might have succeeded in by 
u lucky rashness. And in certain conjuncturei^ 
ignorance and folly, weakness and discord, may 
have their advantages. So that rational animab 
have not necessarily the superiority over irrational 
ones : but, how improbable soever it may be, it is 
evidently possible that, in some globes, the latter 
may be superior. And were the former whoUy at 
variance and disunited, by false self-interest and 
envy, by treachery and injustice, and consequent 
rage and malice against each other, whilst the lat- 
ter were firmly united among themselves by in- 
stinct: this might greatly contribute to the intio- 
ducing such an inverted order of things. For everjr 
one would consider it as inverted: since reason 
lias, in the nature of it, a tendency to prevail over 
brute force ; notwithstanding the possibility it maj 
not prevail, and the necessity which there is of 
many concurring circumstances to render it pf^ 
valent. 

Now I say, virtue in a society has a like ten- 
dency to procure superiority and additional power; 
whether this power be considered as the means of 
s<?curity from opposite power, or of obtaining otbfr 
/irivantages. And it has this tendency, by render- 
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ublic good an object and end to every mem- 
'f the society; by putting every one upon 
Jeration and diligence, recollection and self- 
nment, both in order to see what is the most 
iial method, and also in order to perform their 
;r part, for obtaining and preserving it ; by 
ig a society within itself, and so increasing its 
^h ; and, which is particularly to be mentioned, 
ig it by means of veracity and justice. For 
»e last are principal bonds of union, so bene- 
ce or public spirit, undirected, unrestrained 
em, is, nobody knows what 
d suppose the invisible world, and the invisi- 
ispensations of Providence, to be, in any sort, 
gous to what appears: or that both together 

up one uniform scheme, the two parts of 
I, the part which we see, and that which is be- 
our observation, are analogous to each other : 
there must be a like natural tendency in the 
id power, throughout the universe, under the 
ion of virtue, to prevail in general over that, 
1 is not under its direction ; as there is in rea- 
ierived reason in the universe, to prevail over 

force. But then,' in order to the prevalence 
tue, or that it may actually produce, what it 
I tendency to produce ; the like concurrences 
ecessary, as are, to the prevalence of reason. 
3 must be some proportion, between the natu- 
ower or force which is, and that which is not, 
r the direction of virtue : there must be suf- 
it length of time ; for the complete success of 
e, as of reason, cannot, from the nature of the 
% be otherwise than gradual : there must be, 
le may speak, a fair field of trial, a stage large 
extensive enough, proper occasions and oppor- 
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turiitiiM, for ih«! virtaouN to join together, to «rxc;rt 
tlii!rfiM!lv#!M ft^airiMt laMflmn fiftee, asmI to reap tli«; 
rniit of th«7ir unit«fl lttf>ourN. Now indeed it k Ut 
\m hofHrd, that the MnprofttfrUfm between the ^orid 
and bmJ, even here on <!iirth, \n not wi ifreat, hot 
that the former have natural (Kiwermiflfident to their 
prevallinff Ut a i^inNiderahbi de((ree, if circameUoeei 
would fiennit tbi» ]Htwttr to lie uniteil. For^ snoeb 
leH«, vi;ry uitwh \i^m, jKiwer under ttie din^ctWm of 
virtue, would pnnrall over much greater notundertbe 
dir«!etirm of it However, ^<iod men i;irer the bee 
of th<r earth irannot unite ; aa for other reaaoMi^ m> 
ifecauMe they irannot lie auffieiently aacertainid of 
(;ar;h other'n idiara^.'tijrN* And the known oofifieof 
human thin^N, the Neene we are now iiaaaing thwofi^ 
particularly the nhortnefw of life, deniea to virtue 
fU full itcofK; in several otlunr n$«)ieeta« The natonl 
teud«aiey whieh we have lieen eonaidering, ihoai^ 
nui\^ w hinden;il from liein|( carrieii into effert in 
th<T pntMTfit atati; ; hut thene hindraneea may he ra* 
niovird In a future one* Virtue, to brirrow tbe 
i'hrJMtiHn alluaion, ia militant here; and YarioMi 
untoward ai/i;identa contribute to Ha lieing fiflea 
overlMirrie: but it may eiynibat with ^fsater advao- 
tii)(e herea^r, and prevail e/impletely, and enjojr 
itM conM;r|iient rv^wnnln, in Mome futnrt atiitea, Sef 
\fji\tn\ uM it In, jierhapii unknown, perhafia deapinMl 
find oppreNM!d, here; there may be neenca In etr^ 
riity, la^iin^ enough, and in f.yttry other way adafA* 
I'd, to uflTord it a Nuflieient upliereof action ; amia 
mitficient sphere for the natural oomierinencea ef It 
Ut follow in fai;t. If the nouI lie naturally lomMPf' 
hil, and thiN niuUi lie a proKreiM towarda a fotoir 
oiii«, H% childhfiofi in ti/warda mature age; good flMi 
irmy naturally unite, ruit only amougti themMlvci» 
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bat also with other orders of virtuous creatures, in 
that future state. For virtue, from the very nature 
of it, is a principle and bond of union, in some de- 
gree, amongst all who are endued with it, and 
known to each other ; so as that by it, a good man 
cannot bat recommend himself to the favour and 
pfotection of all virtuous beings, throughout the 
whole universe, who can be acquainted with his 
character, and can any way interpose in his behalf 
in any part of his duration. And one might add, 
that suppose all this advantageous tendency of 
virtue to become effect, amongst one or more orders 
of creatures, in any distant scenes and periods, and 
to be seen by any orders of vicious creatures, 
throughout the universal kingdom of God; this 
happy effect of virtue, would have a tendency, by 
way of example, and possibly in other ways, to 
amend those of them, who are capable of amend- 
ment, and being recovered to a just sense of virtue. 
If our notions of the plan of Providence were en- 
larged in any sort proportionably to what late dis- 
coveries have enlarged our views With respect to 
the material world; representations of this kind 
would not appear absurd or extravagant. How- 
ever they are not to be taken, as intended for a 
literal delineation of what is in fact the particular 
scheme of the universe, which cannot be known 
without revelation : for suppositions are not to be 
looked on as true, because not incredible : but 
Aey are mentioned to show, that our finding virtue 
to be hindered from procuring to itself such supe- 
riority and advantages, is no objection against its 
kaving, in the essential nature of the thing, a 
teodency to procure them. And the suppositions 
BOW mentioned do plainly show this; for they 
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fihow, that these bindraaceft are io far from being 
necefMury, that we ourNelyet can easily conceive, 
how they may be removed in future .states, and 
full sco|)e be g^ranted to virtue. And all these ad' 
vantuf^eous tendencies of it, are to be considered 
an declarations of God in its favour. This however is 
taking a pretty large compass ; though it is certain, 
that, as the material world appears to be, in a man- 
ner, lK>undleHs and immense; there must l>e soin« 
scheme of Providence vast in proportion to it 

Hut let us return to Uie earth our habitatioo ; 
and we shall see this happy tendency of virtue, by 
imagining an instance not so vast and remote ; by 
supposing a kingdom or society of men upon it, 
perfectly virtuous for a succession of many ages ; io 
which, if you please, may be given a situation ad- 
van lageous for universal monarchy. In such • 
state, there would be no such thing as faction ; but 
men of the greatest capacity would of course, all 
along, have the chief direction of aflfairs willingly 
yielded to them ; and they would share it among 
themselves without envy. Each of these would 
have tlie part assigned him, to which hLi geniiu 
woH peculiarly adapted : and others, who had not 
any distinguished genius, would be safe, and think 
themselves very happy, by being under the protec' 
tion and guidance of those who had. Public d^ 
terminations would really be tlie result of the united 
wmUmi of the community : and they would faith- 
fully \Ht executed, by the united strength of it SonM 
would in a higher way contribute, but all would in 
some way contribute, to the public prosperity : and 
in it, each would enjoy the fruits of his own vir- 
tue. And as injustice, whether by fraud or form, 
would be unknown among themselves; fo they 
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would be sufficiently secured from it in their 
neighbours. For cunning and false self-interest, 
confederacies in injustice, ever slight, and accompa- 
nied with faction and intestine treachery ; these on 
one hand, would be found mere childish folly and 
weakness, when set in opposition against wisdom, 
public spirit, union inviolable, and fidelity on 
the other: allowing both a sufficient length of 
years to try their force. Add the general influence, 
which such a kingdom would have over the face of 
the earth, by way of example particularly, and the 
reverence which would be paid it It would plainly 
he superior to all others, and the world must gra- 
dually come under its empire ; not by means of 
lawless violence ; but partly by what must be al- 
lowed to be just conquest; and partly by other 
kingdoms submitting themselves voluntarily to it, 
throughout a course of ages, and claiming its pro- 
tection, one after another, in successive exigencies. 
The bead of it would be an universal monarch, in 
another sense than any mortal has yet been ; and 
the eastern style would be literally applicable to 
liim, that all people, nations, and languages should 
serve him. And though indeed our knowledge of 
Imnian nature, and the whole history of mankind, 
show the impossibility, without some miraculous 
interposition, that a number of men, here on earth, 
should unite in one society or government, in the 
iear of God and universal practice of virtue ; and 
that such a government should continue so united 
Im a succession of ages : yet admitting or supposing 
this, the effect would be as now drawn out. And 
^M, for instance, the wonderful power and pros- 
)erity promised to the Jewish nation in the Scrip- 
are, would be, in a great measure, the consequence 
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of wfitti k pfifAkUsA of ih<»n ; tbiti ih# p#^ 
b« *11 righUKHM mid itib«rti ih« lund for «i 
wir to ttsidirfMtond ib# l«U«r pbfttM of a 1< 
iitt«fi«# oflly^ »offi«tofii to irt^<> tblfif(M Um 
Tti« pf#dtotlofM of tbk kinA, tor ihern mr 
ibM»# <«fioot eoffi* to pMM, in ttf« |yfiM« 
<^oiff«0 of Aitiirir; b^t uuppotm ihmt ooti 
ftti4 tb«0/ ib« ilomlniofi mul {ir«««fniftofto« 
niiMl twittfidljr follow, to a t<»fjr ooi 

(/OOtfidirf , flow, tb« Koo^riil (tytdirm of 
Umi ibir f^irmtti^fit of tb« world in un\ 
tfM, md flioml i tbut tirttm nod ri^bt nb 
twi^# tb« iidtftfltiif«, utid pri^iiil nt«;r i 
liiwto^ ffffce, (ffisr tb« d««dtii fti w«ll i 
l«ni« of wkk«fdt}0««, tffid«r tbo conduct « 
priMM ff^^tmttr i iifld from tbn obMrrtiitl 
tnad*, H will iipp«iir, tbiii Ood htm, hy o 

^Mt ttd to MMIII )Mr«tjlilir «Oflt}«xiotl ill t 

(mrtA of tbto Mbinni«, And n timdonr.jr to 
oompktlon of it, nrf^ifiy out of tb« t«rjr 
tirtiMi wbi«b timd^n^y Im to W crmti 
Momowbftl tnofiil Iti tb« mnmtiitil iufttfd 
thiti|(»« If iifijr mw nhonUi ihlfik nil th 
litllf importttiUHf) I diwir« hitn to «$ofi#i 
b« wotilo tbifilc, if ti«o bud, eiwi«ffltiiilljr i 
niiUiro, tb«M ttdtltfltl^(«otfM t«tid«Tn«im ; ^i 
bftd mmtHUMy tb« dir««t trntitMy mt^n. 

But it tniijr b« ob)iM;ted^ thiit^ myiwiUmi 
tb«ii« fiiitttrad dtM^ Atid tbeM« tinturiil t^ 
ifirUm 'f y^ tblfi((M nmy \m now ^oin^ on tl 
tbo unifiiftm, und tti Ay ^o ^m bitri^AflUtr, ifi 
mixod WAjr a» birrir At pr«M»tt upon ew\ 
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ometimes prosperous, sometimes depressed; vice 
ometiines punished, sometimes successful. The 
nswer to which is, that it is not the purpose of this 
hapter, nor of this treatise, properly to prove 
rod's perfect moral government over the world, or 
lie truth of religion ; hut to observe what there is 
1 the constitution and course of nature, to confirm 
lie proper proof of it, supposed to be known ; and 
bat the weight of the foregoing observations to this 
purpose, may be thus distinctly proved. Pleasure 
nd pain are indeed to a certain degree, say to a 
iry high degree, distributed amongst us without 
ny apparent r^ard to the merit or demerit of 
Wumcters. And were there nothing else, concem- 
iig this matter discernible in the constitution and 
oorse of nature ; there would be no ground from 
ie constitution and course of nature, to hope or 
» fear, that men would be rewarded or punished 
Breailer according to their deserts : which, how- 
mr, it is to be remarked, implies, that even then 
tere would be no g^und from appearances to 
link, that vice upon the whole would have the ad- 
mtage, rather than that virtue would. And thus 
le proof of a future state of retribution, would rest 
poQ the usual known arguments for it : which are 
think plainly unanswerable ; and would be so. 
Hough there were additional confirmation of them 
(om the things above insisted on. But these 
kings are a very strong confirmation of them. 
for, 

' First, They show, that the Author of nature is 
iBi indifferent to virtue and vice. They amount 
Ai t declaration from him, determinate and not to 
^ evaded, in favour of one, and against the other ; 
hSQch a declaration, as there is nothing to be set 
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over against or answer, on the part of vice. So that 
were a man, laying aside the proper proof of reli- 
gion, to determine from the course of nature only, 
whether it were most prohable, that the righteous 
or the wicked, would have the advantage in a fu- 
ture life ; there can be no doubt but that he would 
determine the probability to be, that the former 
would. The course of nature then, in the view of 
it now given, furnishes us with a real practical 
proof of the obligations of religion. 

Secondly, When, conformably to what religion 
teaches us, God shall reward and punish virtue 
and vice as such, so as that every one shall, upon 
the whole, have his deserts ; this distributiye justice 
will not be a thing different in kind, bat only in 
degree, from what we experience in his present go- 
vernment. It will be that in effect, toward whidi 
we now see a tendency. It will be no more tbaa 
the completion of that moral government, the prin- 
ciples and beginning of which have been showoi 
beyond all dispute, discernible in the present con- 
stitution and course of nature. And from hence it 
follows. 

Thirdly, That, as under the natural govemmenk 
of God, our experience of those kinds and d^ietl|= 
of happiness and misery, which we do expericntt 
at present, gives just ground to hope for and to 
fear higher degrees and other kinds of both in i 
future state, supposing a future state admitted; 
under his moral government, our experience 
virtue and vice are, in the manners above-mo- 
tioned, actually rewarded and punished at pieieB 
in a certain degree, gives just ground to hope aa 
to fear, that they may be rewarded and punisfaed ii 
a higher degree hereafter. It is acknowkdgecn 
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indeed that this alone is not sufficient ground to 
think, that they actually will be rewarded and pun- 
ished in a higher degree^ rather than in a lower : 
but then, . 

Lastly^ There is sufficient ground to think so^ 
from the good and bad tendencies of virtue and 
▼ice. For these tendencies are essential, and 
founded in the nature of things ; whereas the hin- 
drances to their becoming effect, are, in number- 
less cases, not necessary, but artificial only. Now 
it may be much more strongly argued, that these 
tendencies, as well as the actual rewards and pun- 
iAments of virtue and vice, which arise directly out 
of the nature of things, will remain hereafter, than 
that the accidental hindrances of them will. And 
if these hindrances do not remain ; those rewards 
tnd pmiishments cannot but be carried on much fur- 
ther towards the perfection of moral government : 
i e. the tendencies of virtue and vice will become 
effect : but when, or where, or in what particular 
Way, cannot be known at all, but by revelation. 

Upon the whole : there is a kind of moral govern- 
liiGat implied in God s natural government : * vir- 
tue and vice are naturally rewarded and punished 
«i beneficial and mischievous to society ; ' and re- 
warded and punished directly as virtue and vice.^ 
^The notion then of a moral scheme of govem- 
it, is not fictitious, but natural ; for it is sug- 
to our thoughts by the constitution and 
of nature : and the execution of this scheme 
actually beg^n, m the instances here mentioned, 
id these things are to be considered, as a decla- 
ion of the Author of nature, for virtue, and 

• P. 66. « P. 57. ^ P. 68, &c. 
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against vice : they give a credibility to the tappo- 
sition of their being rewarded and punished here- 
after ; and also ground to hope and fear, that they 
may be rewarded and punished in higher degrees 
than they are here. And as all this is confiimed, 
80 the argument for religion, from the constitution 
and course of nature, is carried on further, by ob« 
serving ; that there are natural tendencies, and, in 
innumerable cases, only artificial hindrances, to this 
moral scheme's being carried on much further to- 
wards perfection, than it is at present. * The no- 
tion then of a moral scheme of government, mach 
more perfect than what is seen, is not a fictttioosi 
but a natural notion ; for it is suggested to our 
thoughts, by the essential tendencies of virtue sod 
vice. And these tendencies are to be considered 
as intimations, as implicit promises and threaten- 
ings, from the Author of nature, of much greatsr 
rewards and punishments to follow virtue and vice, 
than do at present. And indeed, every natnnJ 
tendency, which is to continue, but which is his 
dered from becoming effect by only accident 
causes, affords a presumption, that such tenden^ 
will, some time or other, become effect ; a p 
sumption in degree proportionable to the lengtb 
the duration, through which such tendency ^ 
continue. And from these things together, aris 
real presumption, that the moral scheme of gov 
ment established in nature, shall be carried on n 
further towards perfection hereafter ; and, I tbi 
presumption that it will be absolutely comp^ 
But from these things, joined with Uie mon 
ture which God has given us, considered as 

* P. 06) Ac. 
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' htm, arises a practical proof* that it will be 
leted : a proof from fact; and therefore a dis- 
one from that, which is deduced from the 
&1 and unalterable relations, the fitness and 
less of actions. 



CHAPTER IV. 

StaU of Probation, as implying Trial, Diffi' 
culliei, and Danger • 

g^eneral doctrine of religion, that our present 
a state of probation for a future one, com- 
nds under it several particular things, dis- 
from each other. But the first, and most 
ion meaning of it seems to be, that our future 
St is now depending upon ourselves ; that we 
scope and opportunities here, for that good 
[mu! behaviour, which God will reward and 
h hereafter ; together with temptations to one, 
ell as inducements of reason to the other, 
this is, in great measure, the same with say- 
that we are under the moral government of 
and to give an account of our actions to him. 
the notion of a future account and general 
ecus judgment, implies some sort of tempta- 
to what is wrong : otherwise there would be 
ioral possibility of doing wrong, nor ground for 

' See this proof dnwn out briefly, ch. vi. 
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judgment, or discrimination. But there is tl 
difTerence, that the word probation is more d 
tinctly and particularly expressive of aUuremei 
to wrongs or difficulties in adhering uniformly 
what is right, and of the danger of miscarrying 
such temptations, than the words moral govei 
ment, A state of probation then, as thus p 
ticularly implying in it trial, difficulties, a 
danger, may require to be considered distinc 
by itself. 

And as the moral government of God, which n 
gion teaches us, implies that we are in a state of ti 
with regard to a future world ; so also his natu 
government over us, implies, that we are in a st 
of trial, in the like sense, with regard to the pres 
world. Natural government by rewards and pi 
ishments, as much implies natural trial, as mc 
government does moral trial. The natural gove 
ment of God here meant, ^ consists in his annex 
pleasure to some actions, and pain to others, wfa 
are in our power to do or forbear, and in giving 
notice of such appointment beforehand. This 
cessarily implies, that he has made our happii 
and misery, or our interest, to depend in part u] 
ourselves. And so far as men have temptation 
any course of action, which will probably occai 
them greater temporal inconvenience and une 
ness, than satisfaction ; so far their temporal 
terest is in danger from themselves, or they are i 
state of trial with respect to it. Now people oi 
blame others, and even themselves, for their x 
conduct in their temporal concerns. And we 1 
many are greatly wanting to themselves, and i 

'Ch.u. 
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of that natural happiness, which they might have 
obtained in the present life : perhaps every one 
does in some degree. Bat many run themselves 
into great inconvenience, and into extreme distress 
and misery : not through incapacity of knowing 
better, and doing better for themselves, which 
would be nothing to the present purpose; but 
through their own fault And these things neces- 
sarily imply temptation, and danger of miscarrying, 
in a greater or less degree, with respect to our 
worldly interest or happiness. Every one too, 
without having religion in his thoughts, speaks of 
the hazards which young people run, upon their 
setting out in the world ; hazards from other 
causes, than merely their ignorance, and unavoid- 
able accidents. And some courses of vice, at least, 
being contrary to men's worldly interest or good ; 
temptations to these, must at the same time be 
temptations to forego our present and our future 
interest Thus in our natural or temporal capa- 
city, we are in a state of trial, i. e. of difficulty and 
danger, analogous, or like to our moral and reli- 
gious trial. 

This will more distinctly appear to any one, who 
thinks it worth while, more distinctly, to con- 
sider, what it is which constitutes our trial in both 
capacities, and to observe, how mankind behave 
under it 

And that which constitutes this our trial, in both 
these capacities, must be somewhat either in our 
external circumstances, or in our nature. For, on 
the one hand, persons may be betrayed into wrong 
behaviour upon surprise, or overcome upon any 
other very singular and extraordinary external oc- 
casions; who would, otherwise, have preserved 
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their character of prudence and of virtue ; in which 
cases, every one, in speaking of the wrong behafi- 
our of > these persons, would impute it to such par- 
ticular external circumstances. And on the other 
hand, men who have contracted habits of vice and 
folly of any kind, or have some particular possioiis 
in excess, will seek opportunities, and, as it wore, 
go out of their wav, to gratify themselves in these 
respects, at the expense of their wisdom and their 
virtue ; led to it, as every one would say, not by 
external temptations, but by such habits and pas- 
sions. And the account of this last case is, that 
particular passions are no more coincident with 
pnidence, or that reasonable self-love, the end of 
which is our worldly interest, than they are with 
the principle of virtue and religion; but oAen 
draw contrary ways to one, as well as to the other: 
and so such particular passions are as much temp- 
tations to act imprudently with regard to our 
worldly interest, as to act viciously.* However, as 
when we say, men are misled by external drcnm- 
stances of temptation ; it cannot but be understxx>d, 
that there is somewhat within themselves, to render 
those circumstances temptations, or to render them 
susceptible of impressions from them : so when we 
say, they are misled by passions, it is alwajrs sup- 
posed, that there are occasions, circumstances, and 
objects exciting these passions, and affording means 
for gratifying them. And therefore, temptations 
from within, and from without, coincide, and mu- 
tually imply each other. Now the several external 
objects of the appetites, passions, and affections, 

' See Sermons preached at the Rolls, 1726. 2d Ed. p. 20S, 
^c. Pret p. 25, &c. Serm. p. 21, &c. 
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being present to the senses, or offering themselves 
to the mind, and so exciting emotions suitable to 
their nature ; not only in cases where they can be 
gratified consistently with innocence and prudence, 
but also in cases where they cannot, and yet can 
be gratified imprudently and viciously ; this as 
really puts them in danger of voluntarily foregoing 
their present interest or good, as their future ; and 
as reaily renders self-denial as necessary to secure 
one, as the other: i. e. we are in a like state of trial 
with respect to both, by the very same passions, 
excited by the very same means. Thus mankind 
having a temporal interest depending upon them- 
Sidres, and a prudent course of behaviour being 
necessary to secure it ; passions inordinately ex- 
cited, whether by means of example, or by any 
other external circumstance, towards such objects, 
at mch times, or in such degrees, as that they can- 
not be gratified consistently with worldly pru- 
dence, are temptations, dangerous, and too often 
successful temptations, to forego a greater tem- 
poral good for a less; i. e. to forego what is, upon 
tiie whole, our temporal interest, for the sake of a 
present gratification. This is a description of our 
rtate of trial in our temporal capacity. Substitute 
now the word future for temporal, and virtue for 
pruiUnce; and it will be just as proper a descrip- 
tion of our state of trial in our religious capacity ; 
so analogous are they to each other. 

If, from consideration of this our like state of 
trial in both capacities, we go on to observe further, 
bow mankind behave under it ; we shall find there 
are some who have so little sense of it, that they 
scarce look beyond the passing day ; they are so 
taken up with present gratifications, as to have, in 

o 1 
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a manner, no feeling of consequences, no regard to 
their future ease or fortune in this life> any more 
than to their happiness in another. Some appear 
to be blinded and deceived by inordinate passioiiy 
in their worldly concerns, as much as in rieligicm* 
Others are not deceived, but, as it were, fordUiy 
carried away by the like passions, against their 
better judgment, and feeble resolutions too of act- 
ing better. And there are men, and truly they are 
not a few, who shamelessly avow, not their interest, 
but their mere will and pleasure to be their law of 
life ; and who, in open defiance of every thing tliat 
is reasonable, will go on in a course of vicious ex* 
travagance, foreseeing, with no remorse and little 
fear, that it will be their temporal ruin ; and some 
of them, under the apprehension of the oonie* 
quences of wickedness in another state. And to 
speak in the most moderate way, human creatves 
are not only continually liable to go wrong volun- 
tarily, but we see likewise that they often actually 
do so, with respect to their temporal interest^ as 
well as with respect to religion. 

Thus our difficulties and dangers, or our trials, 
in our temporal and our religious capacity^ as they 
proceed from the same causes, and h^ve the same 
effect upon men's behaviour, are evidently analo- 
gous, and of the same kind. 

It may be added, that as the difficulties and 
dangers of miscarrying in our religious state of 
trial are greatly increased, and, one is ready to 
think, in a manner wholly made by the ill behaviour 
of others ; by a wrong education, wrong in a moni 
sense, sometimes positively vicious; by geneisl 
bad example; by the dishonest artifices which are 
got into business of all kinds ; and, in very many 
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parts of the world, by religion's being cormpted 
ialo soperstitioiiSy which indulge men in their 
viees: so in like manner, the difficultieg of conducts 
lag oorselyes prudently in respect to our present 
iolefesty and onr danger of being led aside from 
ponatDg it, are greatly increased by a foolish edo- 
eatlon; and, after we come to mature age, by the 
extntyaganee and carelessness of others, whom we 
hare intereoune with ; and by mistaken notions, 
ferj generally pre?alent, and taken up from com- 
mon opinion, concerning temporal happiness, and 
wherein it consists. And persons, by their own 
neg;ligence and folly in their temporal affairs^ no 
Ism than by a course of ?ice, bring themselves into 
■ew difficolties; and, by habits of indulgence, be- 
come lets qualified to go through them : and one 
inognJarity after another, embarrasses things to 
nch a degree that they know not whereabout they 
aw; and often makes the path of conduct so intri- 
cste and perplexed, that it is difficult to trace it 
ost; difficult eyen to determine what is the pru- 
dent or the moral part Thus, for instance, wrong 
bdunrionr in one stage of life, youth ; wrong, I 
■esn, considering ourselves only in our temporal 
cilMeitj, without taking in religion ; this, in seve- 
id ways, increases the difficulties of right behaviour 
io mature age; i* e. puts us into a more disadvan- 
figeooa state of trial in our temporal capacity. 

We are an inferior part of the creation of God. 
There are natural appearances of our being in a 
Me of degradation.' And we certainly are in a 
Mdition, which does not seem, by any means, the 
•oit advantageous we could imagine or desire, 

I Ftftll. dwp. v. 
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either in our natural or moral capacity, for te 
curing either our present or future interest How 
ever, this condition, low and careful and uncertaii 
as it is, does not alBTord any just ground of com 
plaint. For, as men may manage their tempera 
alBTairs with prudence, and so pass their days hereoi 
earth in tolerable ease and satisfaction, by a mode 
rate degree of care ; so likewise with regard to le 
ligion, there is no more required than what the) 
are well able to do, and what they must be greatlj 
wanting to themselves, if they neglect. And fo 
persons to have that put upon them, which the] 
are well able to go through, and no more, we nato 
rally consider as an equitable thing ; supposing x 
done by proper authority. Nor have we any mon 
reason to complain of it, with regard to the AndiO] 
of nature, than of his not having g^ven us otiMi 
advantages, belonging to other orders of creatunSi 
But the thing here insisted upon is, that the state 
of trial, which religion teaches us we are in, is ren- 
dered credible, by its being throughout umfoni 
and of a piece with the general conduct of Piovi- 
dence towards us, in all other respects within the 
compass of our knowledge. Indeed if mankii^, 
considered in their natural capacity, as inhabitaats 
of this world only, found themselves, from theii 
birth to their death, in a settled state of security 
and happiness, without any solicitude or thought 
of their own ; or if they were in no danger of being 
brought into inconveniences and distress, by caie- 
lessness, or the folly of passion, through bad exam- 
ple, the treachery of others, or the deceitful appear- 
ances of things ; were this our natural oondidoD, 
then it might seem strange, and be some presump- 
tion against the truth of religion, that it represents 
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our future and more general interest, as not secure 
of course, but as depending upon our behaviour, 
and requiring recollection and self-government to 
obtain it. For it might be alleged, " What you 
say is our condition in one respect, is not in any 
wise of a sort with what we find, by experience, 
our condition is in another. Our whole present 
interest is secured to our hands, without any solici- 
tude of ours ; and why should not our future in- 
terest, if we have any such, be so too P" But since, 
on the contrary, thought and consideration, the 
▼olnntary denying ourselves many things which we 
desire, and a course of behaviour, far from being 
always agreeable to us; are absolutely necessary 
to oar acting even a common decent, and common 
prudent part, so as to pass with any satisfaction 
through the present world, and be received upon 
any tolerable good terms in it : since this is the 
case* all presumption against self-denial and atten- 
tion being necessary to secure our higher interest, 
is removed. Had we not experience, it might, 
perhaps speciously, be urged, that it is improbable 
any kind of hazard and danger should be put upon 
OS by an infinite Being ; when every thing which 
is hazard and danger in our manner of conception, 
and will end in error, confusion, and misery, is 
now already certain in his foreknowledge. And 
indeed, why any thing of hazard and danger should 
be put upon such frail creatures as we are, may 
well be thought a difficulty in speculation ; and 
cannot but be so, till we know the whole, or, how- 
ever, much more of the case. But still the consti- 
tution of nature is as it is. Our happiness and 
misery are trusted to our conduct, and made to de- 
pend upon it Somewhat, and in many circum- 
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Stances^ a great deal too> is put upon as, eithei 
do or to suffer, as we choose. And all the vari 
miseries of life, which people bring upon thi 
selves by negligence and folly, and might h) 
avoided by proper care, are instances of this: wh 
miseries are, beforehand, just as contingent and i 
determined as their conduct, and left to be det 
mined by it. 

These observations are an answer to the o\4 
tions against the credibility of a state of trial, 
implying temptations, and real danger of misc 
rying with regard to our general interest, under i 
moral government of God : and they show, that^ 
we are at all to be considered in such a eapad 
and as having such an interest, the general anak 
of Providence must lead us to apprehend oursel 
in danger of miscarrying, in dilBTerent degrees, as 
this interest, by our n^lecting to act the pro| 
part belonging to us in that capacity. For 
have a present interest, under the government 
God, which we experience here upon earth. A 
this interest, as it is not forced upon us, so neithei 
it o^red to our acceptance, but to our acqnisitio 
in such sort, as that we are in danger of missing 
by means of temptations to neglect, or act contra 
to it ; and without attention and self-denial, mi 
and do miss of it. It is then perfectly credib 
that this may be our case, with respect to that cb 
and final good, which religion proposes to us. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Of a Stats of Probation, as intended for moral 
Ditcipline and Improvement, 

From the consideration of our being in a proba- 
tion-state, of so much difficulty and hazard, natu- 
rally arises the question, how we came to be placed 
initP But such a general inquiry as this, would 
be found involved in insuperable difficulties. For, 
though some of these difficulties would be lessened 
by observing, that all wickedness is voluntary, as 
is implied in its very notion ; and that many of the 
miaenes of life have apparent good effects ; yet, 
when we consider other circumstances belonging to 
both, and what must be the consequence of the 
fonaer in a life to come, it cannot but be acknow- 
ledged plain folly and presumption, to pretend to 
give an account of the whole reasons of this mat- 
ter: the whole reasons of our being allotted a con- 
ditioD, out of which so much wickedness and 
misery, so circumstanced, would in fact arise. 
Whether it be not beyond our faculties, not only 
to find out, but even to understand, the whole ac- 
count of this ; or, though we should be supposed 
capable of understanding it, yet, whether it would 
be of service or prejudice to us to be informed of 
it, is impossible to say. But as our present condi- 
tion can in no wise be shown inconsistent with the 
perfect moral government of God ; so religion 
teaches us we were placed in it, that we might 
tjualify ourselves, by the practice of virtue, for an- 
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other state which is to follow it. And this^ though 
hut a partial answer, a very partial one indeed, to 
the inquiry now mentioned, yet is a more satis- 
factory answer to another, which is of real, and of 
the utmost importance to us to have answered : th^ 
inquiry. What is our business here P the known 
end then, why we are placed in a state of so much 
affliction, hazard, and difficulty, is, our improve- 
ment in virtue and piety, as the requisite qualifi- 
cation for a future state of security and happinen. 

Now the beginning of life, considered as an edu- 
cation for mature age in the present world, appeals 
plainly, at first sight, analogous to this our trial ibr 
a future one : the former being in our tempond 
capacity, what the latter is in our religious capacity. 
But some observations common, to both of them, 
and a more distinct consideration of each, will 
more distinctly show the extent and force of tie 
analogy between them ; and the credibility, which 
arises from hence, as well as from the nature of the 
thing, that the present life was intended to be a 
state of discipline for a future one. 

I. Every species of creatures is, we see, designed I 
for a particular way of life ; to which, the nature, ! 
the capacities, temper, and qualifications, of each 
species, are as necessary as their external circun- 
stances. Both come into the notion of such state, 
or particular way of life, and are constituent poitB 
of it. Change a man's capacities or character to 
the degree in which it is conceivable they may be 
changed, and he would be altogether incapable of 
a human course of life, and human happiness ; M 
incapable as if, his nature continuing unchai^fid, 
he were placed in a world where he had no sphere 
of action, nor any objects to answer his appetHeSi 
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ms, and alSections of any sort. One thing is 
^er against another, as an ancient writer ex- 
is it. Our nature corresponds to bur external 
bion. Without this correspondence, there 
I be no possibility of any such thing as human 
id human happiness : which life and happi- 
dire, therefore, a result from our nature and 
don jointly: meaning by human life, not 
in the literal sense, but the whole complex 
I commonly understood by those words. So 
without determining what will be the employ- 
and happiness, the particular life, of good 
[lereafler; there must be some determinate 
[ties, some necessary character and qualifica- 
without which persons cannot but be utterly 
\h\e of it : in. like manner as there must be 
without which men would be incapable of 
^resent state of life. Now, 
The constitution of human creatures, and in- 
)f all creatures which come under our notice, 
h, as that they are capable of naturally be- 
g qualified for states of life, for which they 
mce wholly unqualified. In imagination we 
ndeed conceive of creatures, as incapable of 
r any of their faculties naturally enlarged, or 
Qg unable naturally to acquire any new qua- 
ons ; but the faculties of every species known 
are made for enlargement, for acquirements 
)erience and habits. We find ourselves in 
alar endued with capacities, not only of per- 
^ ideas, and of knowledge or perceiving truth, 
so of storing up our ideas and knowledge by 
ry. We are capable, not only of acting, and 
ring different momentary impressions made 
us; but of getting a new facility in any 
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kind of action^ and of settled alterations in our 
temper or character. The power of the two last is 
the power of habits. But neither the perception 
of ideas, nor knowledge of any sort, are habits; 
though absolutely necessary to the forming of 
them. However, apprehension, reason, memory, 
which are the capacities of acquiring knowledge, 
are greatly improved by exercise. Whether the 
word habit is applicable to all these improve- 
ments, and in particular how far the powers of 
memory and of habits may be powers of the same 
nature, I shall not inquire. But that perceptions 
come into our minds readily and of course, by means 
of their having been there before, seems a thing of tbe 
same sort, as readiness in any particular kind of ac- 
tion, proceeding from being accustomed to it And 
aptness to recollect practical observations of service 
in our conduct, is plainly habit in many casei. 
There are habits of perception, and habits of action. 
An instance of the former, is our constant and even 
involuntary readiness, in correcting the impressioDi 
of our sight concerning magnitudes and 
so as to substitute judgment in the room of 
tion imperceptibly to ourselves. And it seems if 
if all other associations of ideas not naturally con- 
nected, might be called passive habits ; as property 
as our readiness in understanding languages upon 
sight, or hearing of words. And our readiness in 
speakingand writing them is an instance of the latter, 
of active habits. For distinctness, we may consider 
habits, &s belonging to the body, or the mind : and 
the latter will be explained by the former. Under 
the former are comprehended all bodily activities or 
motions, whether graceful or unbecoming, which 
are owing to use ; under the latter, general habits 
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ind conduct ; such as those of obedience and 
don to aathority, or to any particolar per- 
lose of veracity, justice, and charity ; those 
Qtion, industry, self-government, envy, re- 

And habits of this latter kind seem pro- 
bj repeated acts, as well as the former. And 
manner as habits belonging to the body are 
ed by external acts, so habits of the mind 
duced by the exertion of inward practical 
les, i. e. by carrying them into act, or acting 
hem ; the principles of obedience, of vera- 
stice, and charity. Nor can those habits be 
by any external course of action, otherwise 

it proceeds from these principles : because 
ily these inward principles exerted, which 
cUy acts of obedience, of veracity, of justice, 

charity. So likewise habits of attention, 
y, self-government, are in the same manner 
d by exercise ; and habits of envy and re- 
)y indulgence, whether in outward act, or in 
t and intention, i. e. inward act: for such 
>n is an act Resolutions also to do well, 
tperly acts. And endeavouring to enforce 
ur own minds, a practical sense of virtue, or 
t in others that practical sense of it, which a 
sally has himself, is a virtuous act All 
therefore, may and will contribute towards 
r good habits. But going over the theory 
le in one s thoughts, talking well, and draw- 
e pictures, of it ; this is so far from neces- 
r certainly conducing to form a habit of it, 
who thus employs himself; that it may harden 
ad in a contrary course, and render it gra- 
more insensible, i. e. form a habit of insen- 
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sibility, to all moral considerations. For, from our 
very faculty of habits, passive impressions, by beiog 
repeated, grow weaker. Thoughts, by ohm pass- 
ing through the mind, are felt less sensibly ; being 
accustomed to danger, begets intrepidity, i. e. les- 
sens fear; to distress, lessens the passion of pity; 
to instances of other's mortality, lessens the sen- 
sible apprehension of our own. And from these 
two observations together; that practical habiti 
are formed and strengthened by repeated acts, and 
that passive impressions grow weaker by being le* 
peated upon us ; it must follow, that active babiti 
may be gradually forming and strengthening, 
by a course of acting upon such and such motiva 
and excitements, whilst these motives and exeite* 
ments themselves are, by proportionable degreOi 
growing less sensible, i. e. are continually less and 
less sensibly felt, even as the active habits strengUien. 
And experience confirms this: for active principkii 
at the very time that they are less lively in perceptioD 
than they were, are found to be, somehow wrought 
more thoroughly into the temper and character, 
and become more effectual in influencing our prac- 
tice. The three things just mentioned, may afford 
instances of it. Perception of danger, is a natural 
excitement of passive fear, and active caution; 
and by being inured to danger, habits of the latter 
are gradually wrought, at the same time that the 
former gradually lessens. Perception of distress in 
others, is a natural excitement, passively to pity, 
and actively to relieve it : but let a man set him- 
self to attend to, inquire out, and relieve distressed 
persons, and he cannot but grow less and less sen- 
sibly affected with the various miseries of life, with 
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vhich he must become acquainted ; when yet, at 
the same time, heneyolence, considered not as a 
ptanon^ but as a practical principle of action, will 
itieng^hen : and whilst be passively compassionates 
dte distressed less, he will acquire a greater apti- 
tude actively to assist and befriend them. So also 
at the same time that the daily instances of men's 
dying around us, give us daily a less sensible passive 
ieeling or apprehension of our own mortality, such 
instances greatly contribute to the strengtbening a 
practical regard to it in serious men ; i. e. to 
ibfming a habit of acting with a constant view to it. 
And this seems again further to show, that passive 
impressions made upon our minds by admonition, 
eKperience» example, though they may have a re- 
mote efficacy, and a very great one, towards form- 
ing active habits, yet can have this efficacy no 
otherwise than by inducing us to such a course of 
action ; and that it is, not being affected so and so, 
but acting, which forms those habits : only it must 
he always remembered, that real endeavours to en- 
force good impressions upon ourselves, are a species 
of virtuous action. Nor do we know how far it is 
possible, in the nature of things, that effects should 
be wrought in us at once, equivalent to habits, i. e. 
what is wrought by use and exercise. However, 
the thing insisted upon is, not what may be pos- 
aiUe, but what is in fact the appointment of nature : 
which is, that active habits are to be foimed by ex- 
ercise. Their progress may be so gradual, as to be 
imperceptible in its steps : it may be hard to ex- 
plain the faculty, by which we are capable of 
babits, throughout its several parts ; and to trace it 
Qp to its original, so as to distinguish it from all 
others in our mind : and it seems as if contrary 
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effects were to be ascribed to it. But tb 
general, that onr nature is formed to yiel< 
sucb manner as this, to use and exercise^ 
of certain experience. 

Thus, by accustoming ourselves to any 
action, we get an aptness to go on, a fa( 
diness, and often pleasure, in it The ii 
which rendered us averse to it, grow w€ 
difficulties in it, not only the imaginar 
real ones, lessen : the reasons for it, oi 
selves of course to our thoughts upon all < 
and the least glimpse of them is sufficien 
us go on, in a course of action, to whicl 
been accustomed. And practical princip! 
to grow stronger, absolutely in themselve: 
cise ; as well as relatively, with regard ti 
principles ; which, by being accustomed i 
do so habitually, and of course. And tl 
character, in several respects, may be for 
many habitudes of life, not given by n 
which nature directs us to acquire. 

in. Indeed we may be assured, that \ 
never have had these capacities of imp 
experience, acquired knowledge, and hi 
they not been necessary, and intended to 
use of. And accordingly we find them so 
and so much intended, that without them 
be utterly incapable of that, which was tl 
which we were made, considered in our 
capacity only : the employments and sa 
of our mature state of life. 

Nature does in no wise qualify us who 
less at once, for this mature state of li 
maturity of understanding and bodily str 
not only arrived to gradually, but are 
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1 owing to the continued exercise of our 
irs of body and mind from infancy. But if we 
086 a person brought into the world with both 
in maturity^ as far as this is conceirable ; he 
d plainly at first be as unqualified for the hu- 
life of maturer age as an idiot. He would be 
manner distracted, with astonishment, and ap- 
3nsion, and curiosity, and suspense ; nor can 
^ess, how long it would be before he would 
miliarized to himself and the objects about 
enough even to set himself to any thing. It 
be questioned too, whether the natural infor- 
m of his sight and hearing would be of any 
ler of use at all to him in acting, before expe- 
e. And it seems, that men would be strangely 
strong and self-willed, and disposed to exert 
selves with an impetuosity which would ren- 
ociety insupportable, and the living in it im- 
icable, were it not for some acquired mode- 
n and self-government, some aptitude and rea- 
» in restraining themselves, and concealing 
sense of things. Want of every thing of this 
which is learnt, would render a man as inca- 
3 of society, as want of language would, or 
s natural ignorance of any of the particular 
oyments of life, would render him incapable 
iroviding himself with the common conve- 
nes, or supplying the necessary wants of it. 
lese respects, and probably in many more, of 
h we have no particular notion, mankind is 
by nature, an unformed, unfinished creature ; 
ly deficient and unqualified, before theacquire- 
. of knowledge, experience, and habits, for that 
re state of life, which was the end of his crea- 
considering him as related only to this world. 
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But then, as nature has endued us with a power 
of supplying those deficiencies, by acquired know- 
led p^e, experience, and habits, so likewise we are 
placed in a condition, in infancy, childhood, and 
youth, fitted for it ; fitted for our acquiring those 
qualifications of all sorts, which we stand in need 
of in mature age. Hence children, from tbeir 
very birth, are daily growing acquainted with the 
objects about them, with the scene in which they 
are placed, and to have a future part ; and leamiog 
somewhat or other, necessary to the performance of 
it. The subordinations, to which they are accus- 
tomed in domestic life, teach them self-goyermnent 
in common behaviour abroad, and prepare them for 
subjection and obedience to civil authority. What 
passes before their eyes, and daily happens to them, 
gives them experience, caution against treachery 
and deceit, together with numberless little rules of 
iiction and conduct, which we could not live with- 
out ; and which are learnt so insensibly and so per- 
fectly, as to be mistaken perhaps for instinct: 
though they are the effect of long experience and 
exercise ; as much so as language, or knowledge in 
particular business, or the qualifications and beha- 
viour belonging to the several ranks and profes- 
si'^ns. Thus the beginning of our days is adapted 
to he, and is, a state of education in the theory and 
practice of mature life. We are much assisted in 
it by example, instruction, and the care of others; 
])ut a great deal is left to ourselves to do. And of 
this, as part is done easily and of course, so part 
requires diligence and care, the voluntary foregoing 
many things which we desire, and setting ourselves 
to what we should have no inclination to, bat for 
the necessity or expedience of it For, that kbour 
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and indastry, which the station of so many abso- 
lutely requires^ they would be greatly unqualified 
for, in maturity ; as those in other stations would 
he, for any other sorts of application, if both were 
not accustomed to them in their youth. And ac- 
cording as persons behave themselves, in the ge- 
nera education which all go through, and in the 
particular ones adapted to particular employments, 
their character is formed, and made appear ; they 
recommend themselves more or less ; and are ca- 
pable of, and placed in, different stations in the 
society of mankind. 

The fomer part of life then, is to be considered 
as an important opportunity, which nature puts 
into our hands ; and which, when lost, is not to be 
recovered. And our being placed in a state of 
discipline throughout this life, for another world, 
18 a providential disposition of things, exactly of the 
same kind, as our being placed in a state of disci- 
pline daring childhood, for mature age. Our con- 
dition in both respects is uniform and of a piece, 
and comprehended under one and the same general 
law of nature. 

And if we were not able at all to discern, how or 
in what way the present life could be our prepara- 
tion for another ; this would be no objection 
against the credibility of its being so. For we do 
not discern how food and sleep contribute to the 
growth of the body ; nor could have any thought 
that they would before we had experience. Nor 
do children at all think, on the one hand, that the 
sports and exercises, to which they are so much 
addicted, contribute to their health and growth ; 
nor on the other, of the necessity which there is for 
tbeir being restrained in them : nor are they ca- 
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pable of understanding the use of many parts of div- 
cipline, which nevertheless they must be made to 
go through, in order to qualify them for the busi- 
ness of mature age. Were we not able then to dis- 
cover, in what respects the present life could ibnn 
us for a future one ; yet nothing would be moie 
supposable than that it might, in some respects or 
other, from the general analogy of providence. 
And this, for aught I see, might reasonably be 
said, even though we should not take in the consi- 
deration of God's moral government over the w(Hrld« 
But, 

IV. Take in this consideration, and consequently, 
that the character of virtue and piety is a necessary 
qualification for the future state ; and then we may 
distinctly see, how, and in what respects, the pre* 
sent life may be a preparation for it : since we 
want, and are capable of, improvement in that 
character, by moral and religious habits ; and H^ 
present life is fit to be a state of discipline for such 
improvement : in like manner as we have already 
observed, how, and in what respects, infancy, child- 
hood, and youth are a necessary preparation, am) 
II natural state of discipline, for mature age. 

Nothing which we at present see, would lead Qf 
to the thought of a solitary inactive state hereafter 
but, if we judge at all from the analogry of nature 
we must suppose, according to^ the Scripture ao 
count of it, that it will be a community. Anc 
there is no shadow of any thing unreasonable ii 
conceiving, though there be no analogy for it, tha 
this community will be, as the Scripture repre 
sents it, under the more immediate, or, if such «i 
expression may be used, the more sensible govern 
nient of God. Nor is our ignorance, what will b< 
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tiie employments of this happy community, nor 
our consequent ignorance^ what particular scope or 
oecasion there will he for the exercise of veracity, 
iiistice, and charity^ amongst the memhers of it 
with regard to each other, any proof that there 
will be no sphere of exercise for those virtues. 
Much less, if that were possible, is our ignorance 
any proo^ that there will be no occasion for that 
firame of mind, or character, which is formed by 
the daily practice of those particular virtues here, 
and which is a result from it. This at least must 
be owned in general, that as the government estab- 
lisbed in the universe is moral, the character of 
virtue and piety must, in some way or other, be 
the condition of our happiness, or the qualification 
for It. 

Now from what is above observed, concerning 
our natural power of habits, it is easy to see, that 
we are capable of moral improvement by disci- 
]dine. And how greatly we want it, need not be 
(voved to any one who is acquainted with the great 
wickedness of mankind ; or even with those imper- 
fections, which the best are conscious of. But it is 
not perhaps distinctly attended to by every one, 
that the occasion which human creatures have for 
discipline, to improve in them this character of 
virtue and piety, is to be traced up higher than 
to excess in the passions, by indulgence *and habits 
of vice. Mankind, and perhaps all finite crea- 
tores, from the very constitution of their nature, 
before habits of virtue, are deficient, and in 
danger of deviating from what is right : and 
therefore stand in need of virtuous habits, for a 
wearity against this danger. For, together with 
^e general principle of moral understanding, 
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wc have in our inward frame varioun affection* 
towards particular external ohjectM, Tbeieaffec- 
tionH are naturally, and of rif^ht, Hubject to the 
((ovemment of tbe moral principle, as to tbe occa- 
HiouH upon which they may be gratified ; as to tbe 
timeM, degrees, and manner, in which the objecU of 
them may be pursued : but tlien tbe principle of 
virtue can neither excit<5 them, nor prevent tbeir 
l>eing excited. On the contrary, they are naturally 
felt, when the objects of them are present to the 
mind, not only before all consideration, whether 
they can be obtained by lawful means, but aiker it 
is found they cannot. For the natural objects of 
affection continue so; the necessaries, conveni^ 
enccs, and pleasures of life, remain naturally de- 
sirable ; though they cannot l>e obtained ionO' 
cently: nay, though they cannot possibly be. ob- 
tained at all. A nd when the objects of any affectioa 
whatever cannot be obtained without unlawfol 
means ; but may be obtained by them ; such affec- 
tion, though its lieing excited, and its continutog 
some time in the mind, l>e it as innocent as it if 
natural and necessary, yet cannot but be conceived 
U) have a tendency to incline persons to ventun 
upon such unlawful means; and therefore must be 
conceived as putting them in some danger of it 
Now what is the general security against this dtii' 
ger, against their actually deviating from right? 
As the danger is, so alno must the security be, froB 
within : from the practical principle of virtue.' 
And the strengthening or improving this principle, 
a>nsidered as practical, or as a principle of actioDf 



' It iniiv \)t thou|;ht, thiit » MftiM of interent would sf^ 

ally rcNtrafn crMiureN from doing wnitiff. liut if ^ s temt tf 
lutfrcMt ia iiitMit % fpeculative conviction or bdii^ tfast lOCh 
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rill lesBen the danger, or increase the security 
igainst it. And this moral principle is capable of 
mprovement, by proper discipline and exercise : 
)y recollecting the practical impressions which ex- 
iinple and experience have made upon us ; and 
nstead of following humour and mere inclination, 
\jy oontiniially attending to the equity and right 
lithe case, in whatever we are engaged, be it in 
^reatet* or less matters ; and accustoming ourselves 
always to act upon it, as being itself the just and 
Datnral motive of action : and as this moral course 
of behaviour must necessarily, under divine go- 
venunent, be our final interest Thus the principle 
of virtue, improved into an habit, of which im- 
provement we are thus capable, will plainly be, in 
proportion to the strength of it, a security against 
the danger which finite creatures are in, from the 
very nature of propension, or particular affections. 
Th^ way of putting the matter, supposes particu- 
lar afifections to remain in a future state ; which it 
is scarce possible to avoid supposing. And if they 
do; we clearly see, that acquired habits of virtue 

ttdmch indolgenoe would occasion them greater uneasiness, 
upon the whole, than satisfaction ; it is contrary to present ex- 
perience to say, that this sense of interest is sufficient to restrain 
them from Aus indulging themselves. And if by a sense of 
inlRest is meant a practiod regard to what is, upon the whole, 
our h^piness ; this is not only coincident with the principle of 
yirtue or moral rectitude, but is a part of the idea itself. And 
it k evident this reasonable self-love wants to be improved, as 
tuBf as any principle in our nature. For we daily see it over- 
Wtched, not only by the more boisterous passions, but by curi- 
onty, shame, love of imitation, by any thing, even indolence : 
eipecially if the interest, the temporal interest, suppose, which 
ii the end of such self-love, be at a distance. So g^reatly are 
profligate men mistaken, when they affirm they are wholly 
goveroed by interestedness and self-love. And so little cause 
>s dieie for moralists to disclaim this principle . 
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and self-government may be necessary for the tegfh 
lation of tbem. However, though we were not 
distinctly to take in this supposition, but to qienk 
only in general; the thing really comes to iIm 
same. For habits of virtue, thus acquired by dii- 
cipline, are improvement in virtue : and impiofe* 
ment in virtue, must be advancement in happinesii 
if the government of the universe be moral. 

From these things we may observe, and it wiD 
further show this our natural and original need id 
being improved by discipline, how it comes to paa» 
that creatures made upright fall ; and that those 
who preserve their uprightness, by so doing raiw 
themselves to a more secure state of virtue. To 
say that the former is accounted for by the natOK 
of liberty, is to say no more, than that an eveatlt 
actually happening is accounted for by a mere pes* 
sibility of its happening. But it seems distinedj 
conceivable from the very nature of particular af 
fections or propensions. For, suppose creaton 
intended for such a particular state of life, f 
which such propensions were necessary; suppc 
them endued with such propensions, together w 
moral understanding, as well including a practi 
sense of virtue, as a speculative perception of 
and that all these several principles, both nat 
and moral, forming an inward constitution of n 
were in the most exact proportion possible ; L 
a proportion the most exactly adapted to the 
tended state of life ; such creatures would be 
upright, or finitely perfect Now particulai 
pensions, from their very nature, must be fe 
objects of them being present ; though they t 
be gratified at all, or not with the allowance 
moral principle. But if they can be gratifie 
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oat its allowance, or by contradicting it ; then they 
most be conceived to have some tendency, in how 
low a degree soever, yet some tendency, to induce 
jMfBons to such forbidden gratification. This ten- 
dency, in some one particular propension, may be 
inerased, by the greater frequency of occasions na- 
turally exciting others. The least voluntary indul- 
gence in forbidden circumstances, though but in 
AoQght, will increase this wrong tendency ; and may 
increase it further, till, peculiar conjunctures per- 
baps conspiring, it becomes effect ; and danger of 
deviating from right, ends in actual deviation from 
it: a danger necessarily arising from the very 
latore of propension; and which therefore could 
not have been prevented, though it might have 
been escaped, or got innocently through. The 
ease would be, as if we were to suppose a strait 
path marked out for a person, in which such a 
degree of attention would keep him steady: but 
if he would not attend in this degree, any one of 
a thousand objects, catching his eye, might lead 
him out of it Now it is impossible to say, how 
ucfa, even the first full overt act of irregularity, 
anght disorder the inward constitution; unsettle 
the adjustments, and alter the proportions, which 
fanned it» and in which the uprightness of its 
make consisted : but repetition of irregularities 
would produce habits. And thus the constitution 
would be spoiled ; and creatures made upright, be- 
Mne corrupt and depraved in their settled cha- 
ncier, proportionably to their repeated irregula- 
lUes in occasional acts. But on the contrary, 
fkne creatures might have improved and raised 
tkemselvea, to a higher and more secure state of 
▼Btoe, by the contrary behaviour : by steadily fol- 
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lowing the moral principle, supposed to be one 
part of their nature ; and thus withstanding that 
unavoidable danger of defection, which necenarily 
arose from propension, the other part of it For, 
by thus preserving their integrity for some time, 
their danger would lessen ; since propensions by 
being inured to submit, would do it more eady 
and of course : and their security against this lessen- 
ing danger would increase ; since the moral prin- 
ciple would gain additional strength by exercise : 
both which things are implied in the notion of vir- 
tuous habits. Thus then vicious indulgence is not 
only criminal in itself, but also depraves the inward 
constitution and character. And virtuoas sdf- 
government, is not only right in itself, but alio 
improves the inward constitution or character: and 
may improve it to such a degree, that though we 
should suppose it impossible, for particular afTeo- 
tions to be absolutely coincident with the moral 
principle; and consequently should allow, that 
such creatures as have been above supposed, woold 
for ever remain defectible ; yet their danger of 
actually deviating from right, may be almost in- 
finitely lessened, and they fully fortified agaimt 
what remains of it : if that may be called danger, 
against which there is an adequate effectual secu- 
rity. But still, this their higher perfection may 
continue to consist in habits of virtue formed in a 
state of discipline, and this their more complete 
security remain to proceed from them. And thus 
it is plainly conceivable, that creatures without 
blemish, as they came out of the hands of God, 
may be in danger of going wrong ; and so may 
stand in need of the security of virtuous habitat 
additional to the moral principle wrought into their 
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tures by hinu That which is the ground of their 
Dger^ or their want of security, may be consi- 
t^ as a deficiency in them, to which virtuous 
bits are the natural supply. And as they are 
turally capable of being raised and improved by 
scipline, it may be a thing fit and requisite that 
ey should be placed in circumstances with an eye 
it: in circumstances peculiarly fitted to be, to 
em, a state of discipline for their improvement in 

rtue. 

But how much more strongly must this hold 
ith respect to those, who have corrupted their 
itures, are fallen from their original rectitude, and 
bose passions are become excessive by repeated 
olations of their inward /constitution P Upright 
eatures may want to be improved: depraved 
eatures want to be renewed. Education and dis- 
pline, which may be in all degrees and sorts of 
nUeness and of severity, is expedient for those ; 
It must be absolutely necessary for these. For 
eae, discipline of the severer sort too, and in the 
gher degrees of it, must be necessary, in order to 
ear .our vicious habits; to recover their piimitive 
rength of self-government, which indulgence must 
tive weakened ; to repair, as well as raise into 'a 
abit, the moral principle, in order to their arriv- 
kg at a secure state of virtuous happiness. 
Now whoever will consider the thing, may clearly 
xt, that the- present world is peculiarly Jit to be a 
Ate of discipline for this purpose, to such as will 
St themselves to mend and improve. For, the va- 
ions temptations with which we are surrounded ; 
ur experience of the deceits of wickedness ; having 
«eQ in many instances led wrong ourselves; the 
Teat viciousness of the world ; the infinite dis- 
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orders consequent upon it; our being mad< 
quainted with pain and sorrow, either from 
own feeling of it, or from the sight of it in d 
these things, though some of them may indeed 
duce wrong elfects upon our minds, yet when 
reflected upon, have, all of them, a direct tenil 
to bring us to a settled moderation and reason 
ness of temper : the contrary both to thougl 
levity, and also to that unrestrained self-win, 
violent bent to follow present inclination, i 
may be observed in undisciplined minds, 
experience, as the present state affords, o: 
frailty, of our nature ; of the boundless exl 
gance of ungovemed passion ; of the power i 
an infinite Being has over us, by the various 
cities of misery which he has given us; in 
that kind and degree of experience which tlu 
sent state affords us, that the constitution of i 
is such as to admit the possibility, the dangei 
the actual event, of creatures losing their inno 
and happiness, and becoming vicious and wret 
hath a tendency to give us a practical set 
things very different from a mere speculative! 
ledge, that we are liable to vice, and capal 
misery. And who knows, whether the secui 
creatures in the highest and most settled st 
perfection, may not in part ari»e, from their h 
had such a sense of things as this, formec 
habitually fixed within them, in some state o 
bation. And passing through the pre^tent 
with that moral attention, which is necessary 
acting a right part in it, may leave everlastiii 
pressions of this sort upon our minds. But t 
little more distinct : allurements to what is w 
difficulties in the discharge of our duty ; ot 
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ble to act an uniform right part without 
lought and care; and the opportunities 
'6 have^ or imagine we have, of avoiding 
3 dislike, or obtaining what we desire, by 
1 means, when we either cannot do. it at all, 
ast not so easily, by lawful ones: these 
. e. the snares and temptations of vice, are 
ader the present world peculiarly fit to be 
of discipline, to those who will preserve 
tegrity; because they render being upon 
.rd, resolution, and the denial of our pas- 
ecessary in order to that end. And the 
of such particular recollection, intention 
, and self-government, in the practice of 
las, from the make of our nature, a peculiar 
y to form habits of virtue ; as implying, not * 
'eal, but also a more continued, and a more 
exercise of the virtuous principle; or a 
nstant and a stronger effort of virtue exerted 
. Thus suppose a person to know himself 
. particular danger, for some time, of doing 
ag wrong, which yet he fully resolves not to 
itinued recollection, and keeping upon his 
in order to make good his resolution, is 
med exerting of that act of virtue in a high 
which need have been, and perhaps would 
;en, only instantaneous and weak, had the 
tion been so. It is indeed ridiculous to 
that self-denial is essential to virtue and 
but it would have been nearer the truth, 
not strictly the truth itself, to have said, 
is essential to discipline and improvement. 
>ugh actions materially virtuous, which have 
of difficulty, but are perfectly agreeable to 
rticular inclinations, may possibly be done 
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only from these particular inclinations, and so mi 
not be any exercise of the principle of virtue, i. 
not be virtuous actions at sAl ; yet on the contrai 
they may be an exercise of that principle: ai 
when they are, they have a tendency to form ai 
fix the habit of virtue. But when the exercise 
the virtuous principle is more continued, often 
repeated, and more intense ; as it must be in el 
cumstances of danger, temptation, and difficult 
of any kind and in any degree ; this tendency 
increased proportionably, and a more confirms 
habit is the consequence. 

This undoubtedly holds to a certain length ; b 
how far it may hold, I know not. Neither our i 
tellectual powers, nor our bodily strength, can I 
improved beyond such a degree : and both may 1 
overwrought. Possibly there may he somewli 
analogous to this, with respect to the moral c) 
racter ; which is scarce worth considering. An 
mention it only, lest it should come into some | 
sons' thoughts, not as an exception to the foregc 
observations, which perhaps it is ; but as a co 
tation of them, which it is not. And there ma 
several other exceptions. Observations of this 
cannot be supposed to hold minutely, and in 
case. It is enough that they hold in general, 
these plainly hold so far, as that from then 
be seen distinctly, which is all that is intenc 
them, that the present world is peculiarly fi 
tt state of discipline, for our improvement ir 
and piety : in the same sense as some scier 
requiring and engaging the attention, no 
sure of such persons as will not, but of sucl 
set themselves to them ; are fit to form the 
habits of attention. 
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lI the present state is so far from proving, 
, a discipline of virtue to the generality of 
it, on the contrary^ they seem to make it a 
le of vice. And the viciousness of the 
I, in different ways, the great temptation, 
;nders it a state of virtuous discipline, in 
ee it is, to good men^. The whole end, and 
le occasion, of mankind's being placed in 
tate as the present, is not pretended to be 
3d for. That which appears amidst the 
corruption is, that there are some persons, 
ing within them the principle of amend- 
d recovery, attend to and follow the notices 
e and religion, be they more clear or more 

which are afforded them ; and that the pre- 
'Id is, not only an exercise of virtue in these 
, but an exercise of it in ways and degrees, 
ly apt to improve it : apt to improve it, in 
spects, even beyond what would be, by the 

of it required in a perfectly virtuous so- 
r in a society of equally imperfect virtue 
nnselves. But that the present world does 
lally become a state of moral discipline to 
5ven to the generality, i. e. that they do not 
; or grow better in it, cannot be urged as a 
3at it was not intended for moral discipline, 

who at all observe the analogy of nature, 
the numerous seeds of vegetables and bodies 
lals, which are adapted and put in the way, 
ove to such a point or state of natural ma- 
md perfection, we do not see perhaps that 
a million actually does. Far the greatest 
them decay before they are improved to it ; 
pear to be absolutely destroyed. Yet no 
10 does not deny all final causes, will deny, 
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that those seeds and bodies, which do attaii 
point of maturity and perfection, answer 
for which they were really designed by 
and therefore that nature designed them f 
perfection. And I cannot forbear adding, 
it is not to the present purpose, that the 
ance of such an amazing waste in nature, 
spect to these seeds and bodies, by foreign 
is to us as unaccountable as, what is mu 
terrible, the present and future ruin of s 
moral agents by themselves, i. e. by vice. 

Against this whole notion of moral disci 
may be objected, in another way ; that so 
course of behaviour, materially virtuous, j 
from hope and fear, so far it is only a di 
and strengthening of self-love. But doii 
God commands, because be commands it, 
diepce, though it proceeds from hope or fea 
a course of such obedience, will form h 
it. And a constant regard to veracity, jusi 
charity, may form distinct habits of the 
ticular virtues; and will certainly form 
of self-government, and of denying our 
tions, whenever veracity, justice, or chi 
quires it. Nor is there any foundation 
great nicety, with which some affect to 
guish in this case, in order to depreciate 
gion proceeding from hope or fear. For, y 
justice, and charity, regard to God's authoi 
to our own chief interest, are not only all t 
incident ; but each of them is, in itself, a , 
natural motive or principle of action. And 
begins a good life from any one of them, i 
severes in it, as he is already in some degrt 
cannot fail of becoming more and more. 
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laracter, which is correspondent to the constitu- 
on of natare as moral ; and to the relation, which 
lod stands in to ns as moral governor of it : nor 
^nsequently can he fail of obtaining that happi- 
ess, which this constitution and relation necessa* 
lly suppose connected with that character. 
These several observations, concerning the active 
rinciple of virtue and obedience to Gods c^m- 
lands, are applicable to passive submission or re- 
igaation to his will; which is another essential 
>art of a right character, connected with the for- 
ler, and very much in our power to form ourselves 
9. It may be imagined, that nothing but afflic- 
ioDs can give occasion for or require this virtue ; 
bat it can have no respect to, nor be any way ne- 
enary to qualify for, a state of perfect happiness ; 
at it is not experience which can make us think 
bus. Prosperity itself, whilst any thing supposed 
esirable is not ours, begets extravagant and un- 
otmded thoughts. Imagination is altogether as 
mch a source of discontent, as any thing in our 
ztemal condition. It is indeed true, that there 
an be no scope for patience, when sorrow shall be 
more ; but there may be need of a temper of 
lind, which shall have been formed by patience, 
'or, though self-love, considered merely as an ac- 
ive principle leading us to pursue our chief inte- 
sst, cannot but be uniformly coincident with the 
rinciple of obedience to God s commands, our 
iterest being rightly understood ; because this 
bedience, and the pursuit of our own chief inte- 
est, must be in every case one and the same thing ; 
et it may be questioned, whether self-love, consi- 
iered merely as the desire of our own interest or 
lappiness, can, from its nature, be thus absolutely 
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and uniformly coincident with the will of God, 
any more than particular affecticHis can : ^ coinci* 
dent in such sort, as not to he liahle to be excited 
upon occasions, and in degrees, impossible to be 
gratified consistently with the constitution of things, 
or the divine appointments. So that habits of re^ 
signation may, upon this account, be requisite for 
all creatures : habits, I say ; which signify what is 
formed by use. However, in general, it is obvious 
that both self-love and particular affections in hu- 
man creatures, considered only as passive feelings 
distort and rend the mind ; and therefore stand in 
need of discipline. Now denial of those particular 
affections, in a course of active virtue and obe- 
dience to God s will, has a tendency to moderate 
them ; and seems also to have a tendency to h^ 
bituate the mind to be easy and satisfied with that 
degree of happiness which is allotted us, L e; li 
moderate self-love. But the proper discipline kf 
resignation, is affliction. For a right behavkitr 
under that trial ; recollecting ourselves so as fei 
consider it in the view, in which religion teacbei 
us to consider it, as from the hand of God ; receir- 
ing it as what he appoints, or thinks proper to fet* 
mit, in his world and under his government; dui 
will habituate the mind to a dutiful submissiM- 
And such submission, together with the active 
principle of obedience, make up the temper and 
character in us, which answers to his sovereignty; 
and which absolutely belongs to the condition of 
our being, as dependent creatures. Nor can it be 
said, that this is only breaking the mind to a sob* 
mission to mere power ; for mere power may be 

> P. 84. 
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ntal, 8Dd preeBxionn, and usarped : but it is 
ig within omseltes the temper of resignation 
riglftfal antliority, who is, by nature, supreme 
11. 

m the whole: such a character, and such 
cations, are necessary for a mature state of 
the present world, as nature alone does in no 
estow ; but has put it upon us, in great part, 
aire, in our progress from one stage of life to 
tr, from chUdhood to mature age: put it 
08 to acquire them, by giving us capacities of 
it, and by placing us, in the beginning of 
a condition fit for it. And this is a general 
y to our condition in the present world, as 
ate of moral discipline for another. It is in 
len to object against the credibility of the 
t life's being intended for this purpose, that 
trouble and the danger, unavoidably aecom- 
ig such discipline, might have been saved us, 
r being made at once the creatures and the 
ters, which we were to be. For we experience, 
7hai we were to be, was to be the efilBCt of 
we would do ; and that the general conduct 
ure is, not to save us trouble or danger, but 
it us citable of going through them, and to 
upon us to do so. Acquirements of our own, 
ence and habits, are the natund supply to 
{ficiencies, and security against our dangers : 
it is as plainly natural to set ourselves to ac- 
the qualifications, as the external things, 
we stand in need of In particular, it k a» 
y a general law of nature, that we should, 
egard to our temporal iatevest, form and cul- 
practical principles within us, by attention, 

I 2 
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use, and discipline, as any thing wliatevc 
tural law ; chiefly in the beginning of lift 
throughout the whole course of it And 
native is left to our choice : either to im] 
selves, and better our condition ; or in 
such improvement, to remain deficient and 
It is therefore perfectly credible, from th 
of nature, that the same may be our < 
respect to the happiness of a future stat 
qualifications necessary for it. 

There is a third thing, which may Heei 

in the present world's being a state of ] 

that it is a theatre of action, for the ma 

of persons' characters, with respect to a f 

not to be sure to an all-knowing Being, 

creation or part of it. This may, perha] 

a consequence of our being in a state of 

in the other senses. However, it is not i 

that men's showing and making manife 

in their heart, what their real characti 

have respect to a future life, in ways an 

which we are not acquainted with : par 

may be a means, for the Author of natui 

appear to do any thing without meani 

being disposed of suitably to their chara 

of its being known to the creation, by ^ 

ample, that they are thus disponed of. 

enter upon any conjectural account of 

may just mention, that the manifestati 

sons' characters, contributes very much, 

ways, to the carrying on a great part of tl 

course of nature, respecting mankind, w 

under our observation at present. I shal 

that probation, in both these senses, as 
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3ated of in the foregoing chapter^ is implied 
al government; since by persons* behaviour 
it, their characters cannot but be manifested, 
they behave well, improved. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Opinion of Necessity, considered as influ- 
encing Practice, 

iQHOUT the foregoing treatise it appears, that 
idition of mankind, considered as inhabitants 

world only, and under the government of 
'hich we experience ; is greatly analogous 
condition, as designed for another world, or 

that further government, which religion 
3 us. If tlierefore any assert, as a fatalist 
that the opinion of universal necessity is re- 
ible with the former ; there immediately 
a question in the way of analogy, whether 
ist not also own it to be reconcilable with 
ter, i. e. with the system of religion itself, and 
x)f of it. The reader then will observe, that 
estion now before us is not absolute, whether 
inion of fate be reconcilable with religion ; 
pothetical, whether, upon supposition of its 
reconcilable with the constitution of nature, 
not reconcilable with religion also : or, what 
ce a fatalist, not other persons, but a fatalist, 
conclude from his opinion, that there can be 
;h thing as religion. And as the puzzle and 
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obscurity, which must unavoidably arise from ar* 
guiug upon so absurd a supposition as dial of uni- 
versal necessity, will, I fear, easily be seen ; it will, 
I hope, as easily be excused. 

But since it has been all along^taken for granted, 
as a thing proved, that there is an intelligent Au- 
thor of nature, or natural governor of the world ; 
and since an objection may be made against the 
proof of this, from the opinion of universal necessity, 
as it may be supposed, that such necessity will 
itself account for the origin and preservation of all 
things; it is requisite, that this objection be dis- 
tinctly answered ; or that it be shown, that a fa- 
tality, supposed consistent with what we cer- 
tainly experience, does not destroy the proof of ao 
intelligent Author and Governor of nature ; before 
we proceed to consider, whether it destroys the 
proof of a moral governor of it, or of our being. in 
a state of religion. 

Now, when it is said by a fatalist, that the whole 
constitution of nature, and the actions of mea, thai 
every thing, and every mode and circumstanfse of 
every thing, is necessary and could not possibly 
have been otherwise ; it is to be observed, that th^ 
necessity does not exclude deliberation, choice 
preference, and acting from certain principles^ and 
to certain ends : because all this is matter of us* 
doubted experience, acknowledged by all, and whM 
every man may, every moment, be conscious o£ 
And from hence it follows, that necessity, alone and 
of itself, is in no sort an account of the constitution 
of nature, and how things came to be and to conti- 
nue as they are ; but only an account of this cup* 
cumstance relating to their origin and continuance, 
that they could not have been otherwise than they 
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ire and have been. The assertion that every thing 
s by necessity of nature, is not an answer to the 
laestion. Whether the world! came into being as it 
s, by an intelligent agent foiming it thus, or not : 
tmt to quite another question; Whether it came 
into being as it is, in that way and manner which 
we call necestarily, or in that way and manner 
which we call freely. For suppose further, that 
one who was a fatalist, and one who kept to his 
natural sense of things, and believed himself a free 
af^ent, were disputing together, and vindicating 
their respective opinions ; and they should happen 
to instance in a house: they would agree that it 
wai built by an architect Their difference con- 
cerning necessity and freedom, would occasion no 
difference of judgment concerning this ; but only 
<OQceming another matter; whether the architect 
built it necessarily or freely. Suppose then they 
should proceed to inquire concerning the constitu- 
tion of nature : in a lax way of speaking, one of 
tbem might say, it was by necessity; and the 
other, by freedom : but if they had any meaning to 
their words, as the latter must mean a free agent, so 
the former must at length be reduced to mean an 
fl^t, whether he would say one or more, acting 
hy necessity ; for abstract notions can do nothing. 
Indeed we ascribe to God a necessary existence, 
uncaused by any agent. For we find within our- 
>el?es the idea of infinity, i. e. immensity and eter- 
nity, impossible, even in imagination, to be re- 
moved out of being. We seem to discern intuitively, 
that there must, and cannot but be, somewhat, ex- 
ternal to ourselves, answering this idea, or the 
vchetype of it. And from hence (for this abstract, 
V much as any other, implies a concrete) we con- 
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elude, that there i», and cannot but be, an infti 
and immense eternal Being, existing prior to 
design contributing to his existence, and exdn 
of it. And from the scantiness of language, a n 
ner of speaking has been introduced ; that ne 
ftity is the foundation, the reason, the aecoon 
the existence of God* But it is not alleged, 
can it be at all intended, that every thing e%ui^ 
it does, by this kind of necessity ; a necessity ai 
cedent in nature to design: it cannot, I say, 
meant that every thing exists as it does, by 
kind of necessity, upon several accounts ; and ] 
ticularly because it is admitted, that design, in 
actions of men, contributes to many alteration 
nature. For if any deny this, I shall not pret 
to reason with them. 

From these things it follows ; first, That whi 
fatalists asserts, that every thiner is by necessity 
must mean, by an agent acting nece$$arihf ; 
must I say mean thi<», for I am very sensible 
u'ould not choose to mean it : and secondly, 1 
the necessity, by which such an agent is suppo 
to act, does not exclude intelligence and desi 
So tiiat, were the syntem of fatality admitted 
would just as much account for the formatioi 
the world, as for the structure of a house, and 
more. Necessity as much requires and supposi 
necessary agent, as freedom requires and suppc 
a free agent, to be the former of the world. A 
the appearances of design and of final causes in 
constitution of nature, as really prove this act 
agent, to be an intelligent designer, or to act fr 
choice; upon the scheme of necessity, suppo 
|K)tMible, as upon that of freedom. 

It appearing thus, that the notion of necesf 
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fkies not destroy the proofs that there is an intelli- 
gttit Author of nature and natural governor of the 
world ; the present question^ which the analogy be- 
fore mentioned^ suggests^ and which, I think, it 
will answer, is this : Whether the opinion of neces- 
sity, supposed consistent with possibility, with the 
constitution of the world, and the natural govern- 
aent which we experience exercised over it, de- 
sttoys all reasonable ground of belief, that we are 
in a state of religion : or whether that opinion be 
reconcOable with religion; with the system, and 
the proof of it. 

Suppose then a fatalist to educate any one, from 
his youth up, in his own principles ; that the child 
should reason upon them, and conclude that since 
he cannot possibly behave otherwise than he does, 
he is not a subject of blame or commendation, nor 
can deserve to be rewarded or punished : imagine 
him to eradicate the very perceptions of blame and 
commendation out of his mind, by means of this 
system ; to form his temper, and character, and 
behaviour to it ; and from it to judge of the treat- 
ment he was to expect, say, from reasonable men, 
upon his coming abroad into the world: as the 
fatalist judges from this system, what he is to ex- 
pect from the Author of nature, and with regard to 
a future state. I cannot forbear stopping here to 
ask, whether any one of common sense would think 
fit, that a child should be put upon these specula- 
tions, and be left to apply them to practice. And 
a man has little pretence to reason, who is not sen- 
sible, that we are all children in speculations of 
this kind. However, the child would doubtless be 

» Page 117. 
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highly delighted to find himself freed from the re- 
straints of fear and shame, with which his pky- 
fellows were fettered and embarrassed ; and highly 
conceited in his superior knowledge, so far beyond 
his years. But conceit and vanity would be iht 
least bad part of the influence, which these piind* 
pies must have, when thus reasoned and acted 
upon, during the course of his education. He 
must either be allowed to go on and be the plAgtM 
of all about him, and himself too, even to his 
own destruction ; or else correction must be oooti* 
nually made use of, to supply the want of those 
natural perceptions of blame and commendaticn 
which we have supposed to be removed ; and to 
give him a practical impression of what he had 
reasoned himself out of the belief of, that ht 
was in fact an accountable child, and to be pa- 
nished for doing what he was forbid. It is thefe> 
fore in reality impossible, but that the correctioii 
which he must meet with, in the course of hk 
education, must convince him, that if the scheme 
he was instructed in were not false ; yet that he 
reasoned inconclusively upon it, and somehow or 
other misapplied it to practice and common life; 
as what the fatalist experiences of the conduct oif 
Providence at present, ought in all reason U> con- 
vince him, that this scheme is misapplied, wbci 
applied to the subject of religion.* But sapposiilg 
the child's temper could remain still formed to the 
system, and his expectation of the treatment he 
was to have in the world be regulated by it ; so as 
to expect that no reasonable man would blame or 
punish him for any thing which he should do, be- 

• P. 134. 
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liise be could not help doing it : upon this sup- 
ontion it is manifest fae would, upon his coming 
bjoad into the world, be insupportable to society, 
od the ti^eatment which he would receive from it, 
ould render it so to him ; and he could not fail 
f doing somewhat, very soon, for which he would 
a delivered over into the hands of civil justice. 
iiid thus, in the end, he would be convinced of 
le obUgatioas he was under to his wise instructor. 
»i soppose this scheme of fatality, in any other 
ay, applied to practice, such practical application 
r it» will be found equally absurd ; equally falla- 
ioa« in a practical sense : for instance, that if a 
lan be destined to live such a time, he shall live 
> it, thoogb he take no care of his own preserva- 
on ; er if he be destined to die before that time, 
care c^i prev^it it : therefore all care about 
reserving one s life is to be neglected : which is 
le fallacy instanced in by the ancients. But now 
a the eontmry, none of these practical absurdities 
IB be drawn, from reasoning upon the supposi* 
^a, that we are free; but all such reasoning 
ith r^ard to the common affairs of life, is jus* 
fied by experience. And therefore, though it 
'ere admitted that this opinion of necessity were 
pecolatively true ; yet, with regard to practice, it is 
s if it were false, so far as our experience reaches ; 
IwU is, to the whole of our present life. For, the 
oastitution of the present world, and the condi- 
ion in which we are actually placed, is, as if we 
rere free. And it may perhaps justly be concluded, 
bat since the whole process of action, through 
very step o£ it, suspense, deliberation, inclining 
»ne way, determining, and at last doing as we de- 
ermine, is as if we were free, therefore we are so. 
3ut the thing here insisted upon is, XVv^X \m!^^\ n2^<^ 
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present nataral government of the world, \ 
we are treated and dealt with, as if we wei 
prior to all consideration whether we are ( 
Were this opinion therefore of necessity ad 
to be ever so true ; yet such is in fact our 
tion and the natural course of things, that 
ever we apply it to life and practice, this appl 
of it always misleads us, and cannot but mis] 
in a most dreadful manner, with regard to o 
8ent interest. And how can people think thei 
80 very secure then, that the same applicatioi 
same opinion may not mislead them also, in sc 
alogous manner, with respect to a future, a m 
neral, and more important interest ? For, r 
being a practical subject ; and the analogy 
ture showing us, that we have not faculties U 
this opinion, were it a true one, to practical su 
whenever we do apply it to the subject of r< 
and thence conclude, that we are free from its 
tions, it is plain this conclusion cannot be de] 
upon. There will still remain just reason U 
whatever appearances are, that we deceit 
selves; in somewhat of a like manner, as 
people fancy they can draw contradictory < 
sions from the idea of infinity. 

From these things together, the attentive 
will see it follows, that if upon supposition c 
dom the evidence of religion be conclusive, 
mains so, upon supposition of necessity ; I 
the notion of necessity is not applicable to pi 
subjects : i. e, with respect to them^ is as if 
not true. Nor does this contain any rel 
upon reason : but only upon what is unreal 
For to pretend to act upon reason, in opposi 
practical principles, which the Author of o 
ture gave us to ad u^n \ ^vA, \ft Y^tilftud to 
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son to subjects, with regard to which, our 
lort views, and even our experience, will 
IS, it cannot be depended upon ; and such, 
, the subject of necessity must be; this is 
, conceit, and unreasonableness, 
this is not all. For we find within our- 
a wiU, and are conscious of a character. 
if this, in us, be reconcilable with fate, 
reconcilable with it, in the Author of na- 
And besides, natural government and final 
, imply a character and a will in the 
lor and designer;* a will concerning thfe 
res whom he governs. The Author of na- 
aen being certainly of some character or 
notwithstanding necessity ; it is evident this 
ity is as reconcilable with the particular 
ter of benevolence, veracity, and 'justice in 
^hich attributes are the foundation of reli- 
18 with any other character : since we find 
jcessity no more hinders men from being be- 
nt than cruel; true, than faithless; just, 
mjust ; or if the fatalist pleases, what we call 
:. For it is said indeed, that what, upon sup- 
m of freedom, would be just punishment; 
supposition of necessity, becomes manifestly 
t : because it is punishment inflicted for doing 
^hich persons could not avoid doing. As if 
tcessity, which is supposed to destroy the in- 
3 of murder, for instance, would not also de- 
the injustice of punishing it. However, as 



will and character is meant that, which, in speaking of 
ire should express, not only by these words, but also by 
rds temper, taste, disposition, practical principles :' that 
Tame of mind, from whence we act in one manner rather 
lother. 
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little to the purpose a8 this objection is in itad( it 
is very much to the purpose to observe fmn it, 
how the notions of justice and injustiee renMiB, 
even whilst we endeavour to suppose them re- 
moved ; how they force themselves upon the mind, 
even whilst we are making suppositions destmctive 
of them: for there is not, perhaps, a hmui in tiie 
world, but would be ready to make this objection 
at first thought. 

But though it is most evident, that universal ne- 
cessity, if it be reconcilable with any thing, is 
reconcilable with that character in the Anthor of 
nature, which is the foundation of religion i "Jf^ 
does it not plainly destroy the proof, that he is of 
that character, and consequently the proof of nti- 
gion P" By no means. For we find, that hapfriiMn 
and misery are not our fate, in any such sense as 
not to be the consequences of our behaviour; hot 
that they are the consequences of it' We find God 
exercises the same kind of government over us, witl 
that which a father exercises^over his children, an< 
a civil magistrate over his subjects. Now, whs 
ever becomes of abstract questions concemii 
liberty and necessity, it evidently appears to ' 
that veracity and justice must be the natural r 
and measure of exercising this authority or gowt 
ment, to a Being who can have no competitioiu 
interfering of interests, with his creatures and 
subjects. 

But as the doctrine of liberty, though we e 
rience its truth, may be perplexed with difiicv 
which run up into the most abstruse of all spc 
tions ; and as the opinion of necessity seems 
the very basis upon which infidelity grounds 
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it may be of some use to offer a more particular 
proof of the obligations of religion, which may 
distinctly be shown not to be destroyed by this 
opinion. 

The proof from final causes of an intelligent 
Aathor of nature, is not affected by the opinion of 
necessity ; supposing necessity a thing possible in 
itself, and reconcilable with the constitution of 
things.' And it is a matter of fact, independent on 
this or any other speculation, that he governs the 
world by the method of rewards and punishments : * 
and also that he bath given us a moral faculty, by 
which we distinguish between actions, and approve 
some as virtuous and of good desert, and disapprove 
others as vicious and of ill desert^ Now this moral 
discernment implies, in the notion of it, a rule of 
action, and a rule of a very peculiar kind : for it 
carries in it authority and a right of direction ^ au- 
thority in such a sense, as that we cannot depart 
from it without being self-condemned.^ And that 
the dictates of this moral faculty, which are by 
nature a rule to ub, are moreover the laws of God> 
laws in a sense including sanctions ; may be thus 
proved. Consciousness of a rule or guide of action, 
in creatures who are capable of considering it as 
given them by their Maker, not only raises imme- 
diately a sense of duty, but also a sense of security 
in following it» and of danger in deviating from it 
A direction of the Author of nature, given to crea*. 
tares capable of looking upon it as such, is plainly 
a conmiand from him : and a command from him 
necessarily includes in it, at least, an implicit pro- 



* P. 118, &c. * Chap. ii. > Diisert. II. 

* Serm. 2, at the Rolls. 
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mise in case of obedience^ or threatening in case of 
disobedience. But then the sense or perception of 
good and ill desert/ which is contained in the moral 
discernment, renders the sanction explicit, and makes 
it appear, as one may say, expressed. For since his 
method of government is to reward and punish ac- 
tions, his haying annexed to some actions an insepa- 
rable sense of good desert, and to others of ill« this 
surely amounts to declaring, upon whom his punish- 
ments shall be inflicted, and his rewards be b^towed. 
For he must have given us this discernment and 
sense of things, as a presentiment of what is to be 
hereafter : that is, by way of information before- 
hand, what we are finally to expect in this world. 
There is then most evident ground to think, that 
the government of God, upon the whole, will be 
found to correspond to the nature which be has 
given us; and that in the upshot and issue of 
things, happiness and misery shall, in fact and 
event, be made to follow virtue and vice respec- 
tively ; as he has already, in so peculiar a manner, 
associated the ideas of them in our minds. And 
from hence might easily be deduced the obligations 
of religious worship, were it only to be considered 
as a means of preserving upon our minds a sense 
of this moral government of God, and securing our 
obedience to it : which yet is an extremely impe^ 
feet view of that most important duty. 

Now I say, no objection from necessity can li6 
a^aiiCi^t this general proof of religion. None against 
the profK>sition reasoned upon, that we have suck 
a morml faculty and discernment ; because this is a 
mere miUter of fact, a thing of experience, that 

1 Dissert. II. 
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Q kind is tbus constituted : none against the 
ision ; because' it is immediate and wholly 
:hi8 fact. For the conclusion, that God will 
r reward the righteous and punish the wicked, 

here drawn from its appearing to us fit* that 
>uld ; but from its appearing, that he has told 

wiU. And this he hath certainly told us, in 
'omise and threatening, which it hath been 
'ed the notion of a command implies, and the 
of good and ill desert which he has given us, 
distinctly expresses. And this reasoning from 
; confirmed, and in some degree even verified, 
ler facts ; by the natural tendencies of virtue 
f vice ; ^ and by this, that God, in the natural 
! of his providence, punishes vicious actions 
ichievous to society ; and also vicious actions 
h in the strictest sense.^ So that the gene- 
*oof of religion is unanswerably real, even 

>wever, I am far from intending to deny, that the will of 
determined, by what is fit, by the right and reason of 

; though one chooses to decline matters of such abstract 
don, and to speak with caution when one does speak of 

But if it be intelligible to say, that it is fit and reason- 
' every one to consult his own happiness, then fitness of 
or the right and reason of the case, is an intelligible 

of speaking. And it seems as inconceivable, to sup- 
id to approve one course of actidn, or one end, preferably 
ler, which yet his acting at all from design implies that 
, without supposing somewhat prior in that end, to be 
und of the preference ; as to suppose him to discern an 
: proposition to be true, without supposing somewhat 
. it, to be the ground of the discernment. It doth not 
-e appear, that moral right is any more relative to per- 
, than abstract truth is ; or that it is any more improper, 
L of the fitness and rightness of actions and ends, as 
1 in the nature of things, than to speak of abstract truth, 
founded, 
ge «G. 2 Page 68, &c. 

K 
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upon the wild supposition which we are aig«ii| 

upon. 

It must likewise be observed further^ tjhat naton 
religion hath, besides this, an external evidence 
which the doctrine of necessity, if it could be tme 
would not affect For suppose a person, by Ah 
observations and reasoning above, or by any other, 
convinced of the truth of religion ; that there is a 
God, who made the world, who is the moral go- 
vernor and judge of mankind, and will upon the 
whole deal with everyone according to his woria: 
I say, suppose a person convinced of this by res- 
son ; but to know nothing at all of antiquity, oi 
the present state of mankind : it would be natanl 
for such a one to be inquisitive, what was the his- 
tory of this system of doctrine ; at what time, tad 
in what manner, it came first into the world ; ao^ 
whether it were believed by any considerable psi 
of it And were he upon inquiry to find, that 
particular person, in a late age, first of all proposf 
it, as a deduction of reason, and that manki? 
were before wholly ignorant of it ; then, though 
evidence from reason would remain, there wo* 
be no additional probability of its truth, from 
account of its discovery. But instead of this ht 
the fact of the case, on the contrary, he would ' 
what could not but afford him a very strong 
firmation of its truth : First, That somewh 
this system, with more or fewer additions and 
rations, hath been professed in all ages and 
tries, of which we have any certain inforr 
relating to this matter. Secondly, That it is ( 
historical fact, so far as we can trace thir 
that this whole system of belief, that there 
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creator and moral governor of the world, 
mankind is in a state of religion, was re> 
i the first ages. And thirdly. That as there 
it or intimation in history, that this system 
reasoned out ; so there is express historical 
kmal evidence, as ancient as history, that 
light first by revelation. Now these things 
allowed to be of great weight. The first 
, general consent, shows this system to be 
i,ble to the common sense of mankind. 
md, namely, that religion was believed in 
ages of the world, especially as it does not 
hat there were then any superstitious or 
litions to it, cannot but be a further con- 
1 of its truth. For it is a proof of this 
ve : either that it came into the world by 
m; or that it is natural, obvious, and forces 
on the mind. The former of these is the 
on of learned men. And whoever will 
', how unapt for speculation rude and un- 
3d minds are, will, perhaps from hence 
>e strongly inclined to believe it the truth, 
it is shown in the second part of this trea- 
at there is nothing of such peculiar pre- 
»n against a revelation in the beginning of 
Id, as there is supposed to be against sub- 
ones, a sceptic could not, I think, give any 
which would appear more probable even 
elf, of the early pretences to revelation ; 
r supposing some real original one, from 
they were copied. And the third thing 
lentioned, that there is express historical or 

' (liap ii. 
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traditional evidence as ancient as history, of the 
system of religion being taught mankind by reve- 
lation; this must be admitted as some degree of 
real proof, that it was so taught. For why should 
not the most ancient tradition be admitted, as some 
additional proof of a fact, against which there is 
no presumption ? And this proof is mentioned 
here, because it has its weight to show, that rdi- 
gion came into the world by revelation, prior to all 
consideration of the proper authority of any book 
supposed to contain it : and even prior to all con* 
sideration, whether the revelation itself be anco^ 
ruptly handed down, and related, or mixed aod 
darkened with fables. Thus the historical aiccoiiiit» 
which we have, of the origin of religion, taking in 
all circumstances, is a real confirmation of its truth, 
no way affected by the opinion of necessity. And 
the external evidence, even of natural religion, ii 
};y no means inconsiderable. 

But it is carefully to be observed, and ought to 
be recollected after all proofs of virtue and religion, 
which are only general ; that as speculative reascm 
may be neglected, prejudiced, and deceived; lo 
also may our moral understanding be impaired 
and perverted, and the dictates of it not impartially 
attended to. This indeed proves nothing agaimt 
the reality of our speculative or practical facultio 
of perception ; against their being intended by na* 
tare, to inform us in the theory of things, and in- 
struct us how we are to behave, and what we are to 
expect in consequence of our behaviour. Yet onr 
liableness, in the degree we are liable, to prejudice 
and perversion, is a most serious admonition to us 
U) be upon our guard, with respect to what is of 
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sach consequence^ as our detenninations concem- 
ing virtue and religion; and particularly not to 
take custom, and fashion, and slight notions of 
honour, or imaginations of present ease, use, and 
convenience to mankind, for the only moral rule.* 

The foregoing observations, drawn from the na- 
tare of the thing, and the history of religion, amount, 
when taken together, to a real practical proof of it, 
not to be confuted : such a proof as, considering 
tbe infinite importance of the thing, I apprehend, 
would be admitted fully sufficient, in reason, to in- 
fluence the actions of men, who act upon thought 
and reflection ; if it were admitted that there is no 
proof of the contrary. But it may be said : " There 
are many probabilities, which cannot indeed be 
confuted, 1, e. shown to be no probabilities, and yet 
may be overbalanced, by greater probabilities on 
the other side; much more by demonstration. And 
there is no occasion to object against particular 
arguments alleged for an opinion, when the opi- 
nioD itself may be clearly shown to be false, without 
meddling with such arguments at all, but leav- 
ing them just as they are.' Now the method of 
government by rewards and punishments, and es- 
peciaUy rewarding and punishing good and ill de- 
lert as such respectively, must go upon supposition, 
tiutt we are free and not necessary agents. And it 
is incredible, that the Author of nature should 
gorem us upon a supposition as true, which he 
[ knows to be false; and therefore absurd to think, 
be will reward or punish us for our actions here- 
•ter; especially that he will do it under the notion, 
Aat tbey are of good or ill desert" Here then the 

* Di«ert. II. » p^ge 3, 12, 
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matter if brought to a point. And the aae^ 
all tbii is full, and not to be evaded : that the 
conftitution and coune of things, the whole ai 
of providence, shows beyond possibility of < 
that the conclusion* from this reasoning is 
wherever the fallacy lies. The doctrine of fr< 
indeed clearly shows where: in supposiniB 
selves necessary, when in truth we are free t 
But upon the supposition of necessity, the ( 
lies in taking for granted, that it is incredib 
cessary agents should be rewarded and pur 
But that, somehow or other, the concluaioi 
mentioned is false, is most certain. Foi 
fact, that God does govern even brute creatu 
the method of rewards and punishments, i 
natural course of things. And men are rei« 
and punished for their actions, punished for a 
mischievous to society as being so, punisb< 
vicious actions as such ; by the natural instr 
tality of each other, under the present cond 
Providenee. Nay even the aflfection of gra 
and the passion of resentment, and the rewan 
punishments following from them, which in 
ral are to be considered as natural, i. e. frc 
Author of nature; these rewards and punisbi 
being naturally ^ annexed to actiomi conside 
implying good intention and good desert, ill 
tion and ill desert; these natural reward 
punishments, I say, are as much a contradict 
the conclusion above, and show its falsehood 
more exact and complete rewarding and pun 
of good and ill desert as Much. So that if it 
credible, that necessary agents should be tt 

^ %ma, 8ih, at the Rollf. 
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warded and punished ; then^ men are not neces- 
sary but free ; since it is matter of fact, that they 
are thus rewarded and punished. But if, on the 
contrary, which is the supposition we have been 
arguing upon, it be insisted, that men are necessary 
agents; then, there is nothing incredible in the 
farther supposition of necessary agents being thus 
rewarded and punished ; since we ourselves are 
thus dealt with. 

From the whole therefore it must follow, that a 
necessity supposed possible, and reconcilable with 
the constitution of things, does in no sort prove 
that the Author of nature will not, nor ^destroy the 
proof that he wiU, finally and upon the whole, in 
his eternal government, render his creatures happy 
Of miserable, by some means or other, as they be- 
have well or ilL Or^ to express ^this conclusion in 
words conformable to the title of the chapter, the 
analogy of nature shows us, that the opinion of 
neoeMity, considered as practical, is false. And if 
neoesMty, upon the supposition above mentioned, 
doth not destroy the proof of natural religion, it 
oridently makes no alteration in the proof of re- 
vealed. 

From these things likewise we may learn, in what 
tense to understand that general assertion, that the 
opinion of necessity is essentially destructive of all 
idigion. First, in a practical sense ; that by this 
Botion, atheistical men pretend to satisfy and en- 
courage themselves in vice, and justify to others 
their disregard to all religion. And secondly, in 
the strictest sense ; that it is a contradiction to the 
whole constitution of nature, and to what we may 
every moment experience in ourselves, and so over- 
turns every thing. But by no means is this asser- 
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tion to be understood, as if necessity, supposing it 
could possibly be reconciled with the constitution 
of things and with what we experience, were nol 
also reconcilable with religion: for upon this sap< 
position, it demonstrably is sa 



CHAPTER VII. 

Of the Government of God, considered as a Schem 
or Constitution, imperfectly comprehended. 

Though it be, as it cannot but be, acknowledged, ■ 
that the * analogy of nature gives a strong credit; 
bihty to the general doctrine of religion, and to the'' 
several particular things contained in it, considered ' 
as so many matters of fact ; and likewise that it ' 
shows this credibility not to be destroyed by anj 
notions of necessity ; yet still, objections may be 
insisted upon, against the wisdom, equity, and 
goodness of the divine government implied in the 
notion of religion, and against the method by which 
this government is conducted ; to which objectioDi 
analogy can be no direct answer. For the credi- \ 
bility, or the certain truth, of a matter of fact, does ' j 
not immediately prove any thing concerning the 
wisdom or goodness of it : and analogy can do no 
more, immediately or directly, than show such sad 
such things to be true or credible, considered only 
as matters of fact. But still, if, upon supposition 
of a moral constitution of nature and a moral go* 
vemment over it, analogy suggests and makes it 
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ndible, that this government must be. a scheme, 
frtem, or constitution of government^ as distin- 
uished from a number of single unconnected acts 
f distributive justice and goodness; and likewise, 
bat it must be a scheme, so imperfectly compre- 
ended, and of such a sort in other respects, as to 
fford a direct general answer to all objections 
gainst the justice and goodness of it : then ana- 
)gy is, remotely, of great service in answering 
lose objections ; both by suggesting the answer, 
id showing it to be a credible one. 
Now this, upon inquiry, will be found to be the 
ise. For, first, upon supposition that God exer- 
ses a moral government over the world, the ana- 
gy of his natural government suggests and makes 
credible, that his moral government must be a 
heme, quite beyond our comprehension : and 
IS affords a general answer to all objections 
punst the justice and goodness of it. And, se- 
ndly, a more distinct observation of some parti- 
ikr thingps contained in God's scheme of natural 
>vemment, the like things being supposed, by 
lalogy, to be contained in his moral government, 
ill further show, how little weight is to be laid 
pon these objections. 

L Upon supposition that God exercises a moral 
ovemment over the world, the analogy of his na- 
ual government suggests and makes it credible, 
lat his moral government must be a scheme, quite 
eyond our comprehension; and this affords a 
Qieral answer to all objections against the justice 
<k1 goodness of it. It is most obvious, analogy 
Qders it highly credible, that upon supposition of 
tuoral government, it must be a scheme : for the 
^Id, and the whole natural government of it. 
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appears to«be so : to be a scheme^ system, or 
stitution, whose parts correspond to each other^ 
to a whole ; as really as any work of art, or as 
particular model of a civil constitution and gov 
ment In this great scheme of the natural w< 
individuals have various peculiar relations to c 
individuals of their own species. And whole spi 
are, we find, variously related to other spe 
upon this earth. Nor do we know, bow n 
further these kinds of relations may extend. J 
as there is not any action or natural event* w 
we are acquainted with, so single and nnconne< 
as not to have a respect to some other acUons 
events ; so possibly each of them, when it has 
an immediate, may yet have a remote, natural 
tion to other actions and events, much beyonc 
compass of this present world. There seemi 
deed nothing, from whence we can so much aai 
a conjecture, whether all creatures, actions, 
events, throughout the whole of nature, have rela' 
to each other. But, as it is obvious, that all ei 
have future unknown consequences]; so, if we ) 
any, as far as we can go, into what is conni 
with it ; we shall find, that if such event were 
connected with somewhat further in nature 
known to us, somewhat both past and present* 
event could not possibly have been at alL 
can we give the whole account of any one t 
whatever ; of all its causes, ends, and necessar] 
juncts; those adjuncts, I mean, without whi( 
could not have been. By this most astonis 
connexion, these reciprocal correspondencies 
mutual relations, every thing which we see ii 
course of nature, is actually brought about . 
things seemingly the most insignificant ixm 
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lie, are perpetually observed to be necessary con- 
illons to other things of the greatest importance : 

> that any one thing whatever^ niay, for aught 
e know to the contrary, be a necessary condition 
( any other. The natural world then, and na- 
na] government of it, being such an incompre- 
sntible scheme ; so incomprehensible, that a man 
nut, really in the literal sense, know nothing at all, 
bo is not sensible of his ignorance in it : this im- 
ndiately suggests, and strongly shows the credi- 
Qity, that the moral world and government of it may 
e 80 too. Indeed the natural and moral constitution 
nd government of the world are so connected, as 

> make up together but one scheme: and it is 
igfaly probable, that the first is formed and car- 
fed on merely in subserviency to the latter; as 
Ite vegetable world is for the animal, and organ- 
tod bodies for minds. But the thing intended 
leie, is, without inquiring how far the administra- 
fam of the natural world is subordinate to that of 
he moral, only to observe the credibility, that one 
iboald be analogous or similar to the other : that 
kerefore every act of divine justice and goodness, 
Bay be supposed to look much beyond itself, and 
k inunediate object ; may have some reference to 
ther parts of God's moral administration, and to 
general moral plan : and that every circumstance 
r this his moral government, may be adjusted be- 
^hand with a view to the whole of it Thus for 
sample : the determined length of time, and the 
egrees and ways, in which virtue is to remain in a 
tate of warfare and discipline, and in which wick- 
dness is permitted to have its progress ; the times 
ppointed for the execution of justice ; the ap- 
ointed instruments of it ; the kinds of rewards and 
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punishments, and the manners of their distribotioi 
all particular instances of divine justice and gooi 
ness, and erery circumstance of them, may hai 
such respects to each other, as to make up altogi 
ther a whole, connected and related in all its part 
a scheme or system, which is as properly one i 
the natural world is, and of the like kind. An 
supposing this to be the case ; it is most evideo 
that we are not competent judges of this .schem 
from the small parts of it, which come within oi 
view in the present life : and therefore no ohjei 
tions against any of these parts, can be insiste 
upon by reasonable men. 

This our ignorance, and the consequence hei 
drawn from it, are universally acknowledged, upd 
other occasions; and, though scarce denied, yeti 
universally forgot, when persons come to argi 
against religion. And it is not perhaps easy, eft 
for the most reasonable men always to bear i 
mind the degree of our ignorance, and make dl 
allowances for it. Upon these accounts, it ml 
not be useless to go on a little further, in order 1 
show more distinctly, how just an answer our i| 
norance is, to objections against the scheme of pfi 
vidence. Suppose then a person boldly to asset 
that the things complained of, the origin and con 
tinuance of evil, might easily have been prevents 
by repeated interpositions;' interpositions ll 
guarded and circumstanced, as would preclude i 
mischief arising from them ; or, if this were M 
practicable, that a scheme of government is Uti 
an imperfection ; since more good might have hei 
produced, without any scheme, system, or cofllH 

> P. 144, 145, 146. 
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»n at all, by continued single unrelated acts 
stributiye justice and goodness ; because these 
Id have occasioned no irregularities. And fur- 
than this, it is presumed, the objections will 
)e carried. Yet the answer is obvious : that 
these assertions true, still the observations 
e, concerning our ignorance in the scheme of 
le government, and the consequence drawn 
it, would hold, in great measure ; enough to 
Lcate religion, against all objections from the 
•ders of the present state. Were these asser- 
true, yet the government of the world might 
ist and good notwithstanding ; for, at the most, 
would infer nothing more than that it might 
been better. But indeed they are mere arbitrary 
tions : no man being sufficiently acquainted 
the possibilities of things> to bring any proof 
em, to the lowest degree of probability. For 
iver possible what is asserted may seem ; yet 
y instances may be alleged, in things much 
out of our reach, of suppositions absolutely 
»6sible, and reducible to the most palpable self- 
radictions, which, not every one by any means 
d perceive to be such, nor perhaps any one at 
sight suspect. From these things, it is easy 
e distinctly, how our ignorance, as it is the 
non, is really a satisfactory answer, to all oh- 
ms against the justice and goodness of Provi- 
e. If a man contemplating any one provi- 
!al dispensation, which had no relation to any 
s, should object, that he discerned in it a dis- 
d to justice, or a deficiency of goodness ; no- 
• would be less an answer to such objection, 
our ignorance in other parts of providence, or 
3 possibilities of things, no way related to what 
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he WM contemplating. But when we know 
but the fwrte objected againart may be relati 
other {larto unknown to u% ; and when we at 
acquainted with what in, in the nature of the i 
practicable in the caM before u» ; then our 
ranee ie a eatitflactory answer ; because* iom 
known relation, or «ome unknown imposeil 
may render what i» objected againat^ junt 
good ; nay good in the higbeitt practicable def 

f L And bow little weight i» to be laid upoc 
objecUone, will further appear, by a more di 
obeervation of some particular thingti contait 
the natural goremment of Uod, the like to i 
may be mtpposed, from analogy, to lie contaii 
hia moral government 

Firat, Aa in the acbeme of the natural \ 
n<i enda appear to be accompliahed without m 
Ml we find that meana very undeairable, often 
duce to bring about tmHn in auch a meaaure 
able, aa greatly to overbalance the diaagreeab 
of the meona* And in caaea where auch i 
are conducive to auch end», it ia not reaiKJi 
<jxperience, which ahowa u%, that they are thu 
ducive* Bxperience alno ahowa many mea 
be conducive and necea«ary to accompliah 
which mean», before experience, we ahould 
thought, would have had even a contrary tend 
Now from the«e obitervationH relating to the ni 
m'heme of the world, the moral being »up 
analogoua to it, ari«ea a great creilibility, thi 
putting our miaery in each otfier'a jiower to tl 
gree it ia, and making men liable t<i vice to tt 
gree we are; and in general, that thoM tl 
which are objected agaimit the moral achei 
Frnvidenre, may be, upon Uie whole, friendl; 
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Bstant to virtue, and productive of an over-ba- 
ice of happines : i. e. the things objected against, 
tLj be means, by which an over-balance of good 
11, in the end, be found produced. And from 
e same observations, it appears to be no pre- 
imption against this, that we do not, if indeed we 
> not, see those means to have any such ten- 
mcy ; or that they seem to us to have a contrary 
le. Thus those things, which we call irregulari- 
es» may not be so at all : because they may be 
leans of accomplishing wise and good ends more 
Misiderable. And it may be added, as above* 
lat liiey may also be the only means by which 
lese wise and good ends are capable of being 
ccomplisbed. 

After these observations it may be proper to 
dd, in order to obviate an absurd and wicked con- 
bsion from any of them, that though the consti- 
Btion of our nature from whence we are capable of 
ioe and misery, may, as it undoubtedly does, con- 
ribute to the perfection and happiness of the 
vodd; and though the actual permission of evil 
Bay be bene6cial to it : (i. e. it would have been 
Qore mischievous, not that a wicked person had 
limself abstained from his own wickedness, but 
kat any one had forcibly prevented it, than that 
; was permitted :) yet notwithstanding, it might 
ave been much better for the world, if this very 
ril had never been done. Nay it is most clearly 
>nceivable, that the very commission of wicked- 
ess may be beneficial to the world, and yet, 
lat it would be infinitely more beneficial for men 
» refrain from it. For thus, in the wise and good 

» P. 142. 
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eoiMtltiition of the nattiral world, there are 
deri which brin^ their own carai; diieanen, 
are theiii«elvai( remediee. Many a tnati wooi 
died, had it not been for the ^otit or a ferer 
would he thought mailneM to awiert, that ft 
in a better or more perfect wtate than health ; 
the like, with regard to the moral world, b 
aflwerted. But, 

Secondly, The natural goremment of iiu 
in carried on by general law«. For thi» the 
be wi«e and good reaMnM : the wi«e«t and b 
aught we know to the contrary. And tbi 
are such reaftonn, in suggatted to our thoug 
the analogy of nature : by our being made 
perience good end» to be accomplished, tm 
all the good which we enjoy in accompli«l 
thi» means, that the laws, by which the fi 
governed, are general. For we have Mcai 
kind of enjoymentii, but what we are, in mn 
or other, imftrumental in procuring our^^l 
acting in a manner which we forenee likely 
cure them : now this foresight could not ht 
were not the government of the world can 
by general \tiwn» And though, for aught w 
to the crmtrary, every Mingle camt may lie, at 
found to have lieen provided for even by thej 
Uf prevent all irregularitien, or remedy them 
rii<e, by the wintest and Utni g^teral law«, i 
imjKMMible in the nature of tfiingM ; as we < 
abiiolutely impoMMible in civil government 
then we are reaily to think, that, the conwtitt 
nature remaining an it in, and the counie of 
lieing permittee! Up go on, in either re«fiecl 
dr>e«, there might be intcrp'mition« Up prevt^ 
gularitieM ; though ttiey could not have be 
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Dted or remedied by any general laws. And 
tie would indeed' be reason to wish, (which, by 
B way, is very different from a|right to claim,) 
it all irr^ula^ties were prevented or remedied 

present interpositions, if these interpositions 
•old haye no other effect than this. But it is 
lin they would have some visible and immediate 
d effects: for instance, they would encourage 
eness and negligence; and they would render 
abtful the natural rule of life, which is ascer- 
ned by this very thing, that the course of the 
»rld is carried on by general laws. And further, 
is certain* they would have distant effects, and 
ry great ones too ; by means of the wonderful 
onexions before mentioned.^ So that we cannot 
much as guess, what would be the whole result 
the interpositions desired. It may be said, any 
d result might be prevented by further interpo- 
ions, whenever there was occasion for them : but 
Is again is talking quite at random, and in the 
rL* Upon the whole then, we see wise reasons, 
ly the course of the world should be carried on 

general laws, and good ends accomplished by 
8 means : and, for aught we know, there may be 
i wisest reasons for it, and the best ends accom- 
shed by it. We have no ground to believe, that 
irregularities could be remedied as they arise, 
could have been precluded, by general laws. 
e find that interpositions would produce evil, 
1 prevent good : and, for aught we know, they 
uld produce greater evil than they would pre- 
it ; and prevent greater good than they would 
Kluce. And if this be the case, then the not 

« P. 138, &c » P. 140, 141. 
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interposing is so far from being a ground of com- 
plaint, that it is an instance of goodneM. This ii 
intelligible and sufficient : and going farther, seem 
beyond the utmost reach of our faculties. 

But it may be said, that " after all, these sap- 
posed impossibilities and relations are what we an 
unacquainted with ; and we must judge of rdigion, 
as of other things, by what we do know, and look 
upon the rest as nothing : or however, that the an- 
swers here g^ven to what is objected against reli- 
gion, may equally be made use of to invalidate the 
proof of it ; since their stress lies so very much 
upon our ignorance." But, 

First, Though total ignorance in any matter doei 
indeed equally destroy, or rather preclude, all proof 
concerning it, and objections against it : yet paitkl 
ignorance does not For we may in any degree be 
convinced, that a person is of such a character, and 
consequently will pursue such ends; though we 
are greatly ignorant, what is the proper way of 
acting, in order, the most effectually, to obtain 
those ends : and in this case, objections against hit 
manner of acting, as seemingly not conducive U> 
obtain them, might be answered by our ignorance; 
though the proof that such ends were intended, 
might not at all be invalidated by it. Thus, the 
proof of religion is a proof of the moral character of 
God, and consequently that his government is mo- 
ral, and that every one upon the whole shall r^ 
ceive according to his deserts ; a proof that this is 
the designed end of his government. But we are not 
competent judges, what is the proper way of acting, 
in order the most effectuaUy to accomplish this emL' 

» P. 11, 12. 
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Tberelbfe our ignorance is an answer to objec- 
tioiis against the conduct of Providence, in per- 
nitting irregularities, as seeming contradictory to 
Jiis end. Now, since it is so obvious, that our ig- 
loraiK^ may be a satisfactory answer to objections 
igainst a thing, and yet not affect the proof of it ; 
ill it can be shown, it is frivolous to assert, that 
Nir ignonmce invalidates the proof of religion, as 
t does the objections against it. 

Secondly, Suppose unknown impossibilities, and 
mknown relations, might justly be urged to inva- 
idate the proof of religion, as well as to answer 
>bjections against it ; and that in consequence of 
this, the proof of it were doubtful. Yet still, let 
the assertion be despised, or let it be ridiculed, it is 
nadeniably true, that moral obligations would re- 
main certain, though it were not certain what 
would, upon the whole, be the consequences of ob- 
Bttving or violating them. For, these obligations 
arise immediately and necessarily from the judg- 
ment of our own mind, unless perverted, which 
we cannot violate without being self-condemned. 
And they would be certain too, from considerations 
of interest For though it were doubtful, what 
will be the future consequences of virtue and vice ; 
fct it is, however, credible, that they may have 
those consequences, which religion teaches us they 
■ill : and this credibility is a certain' obligation in 
9oint of prudence, to abstain from all wickedness, 
md to live in the conscientious practice of all that 
8 good. But, 

Thirdly, The answers above given to the objec- 
ions against religion, cannot equally be made use 

' P. 5, and Part II. ch. yi. 
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of to invalidate the proof of it. For, upon suppc 
sition that God exercises a moral government ovc 
the world, analogy does most strongly lead us t 
conclude, that this moral government must be 
scheme, or constitution, beyond our comprehec 
sion. And a thousand particular analogies show n 
that parts of such a scheme, from their relation t 
other parts, may conduce to accomplish end 
which we should have thought, they had no ter 
dency at all to accomplish : nay ends, which befoi 
experience, we should have thought such pan 
were contradictory to, and had a tendency to pn 
vent. And therefore all these analogies show, th) 
the way of arguing made use of in objecting again: 
religion, is delusive : because they show it is not i 
all incredible, that, could we comprehend tl 
whole, we should find the permission of the disc 
ders objected against, to be consistent with ju8ti< 
and goodness ; and even to be instances of then 
Now this is not applicable to the proof of religioi 
as it is to the objections against it ; ' and therefoi 
cannot invalidate that proof, as it does these objet 
tions. 

Lastly, from the observation now made, it 
easy to see, that the answers above given to the d 
jections against providence, though in a genen 
way of speaking, they may be said to be taken froi 
our ignorance ; yet are by no means taken merel 
from that, but from somewhat which analogy show 
us concerning it. For analogy shows us positive!) 
that our ignorance in the possibilities of things, an 
the various relations in nature, renders us incon 
petent judges, and leads us to false conclusions, i 

* Senn. «t the Rolli^ p. 312, second edition. 
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cases similar to this, in which we pretend to judge 
and to object. So that the things above insisted 
upon, are not mere suppositions of unknown im- 
possibilities and relations ; but they are suggested 
to our thoughts, and even forced upon the observa- 
tion of serious men, and rendered credible too, by 
the analogy of nature. And therefore, to take these 
things into the account, is to judge by experience 
and what we do know ; and it is not judging so, to 
take no notice of them. 



CONCLUSION. 



The observations of the last chapter, lead us to 
consider this little scene of human life, in which we 
are so busily engaged, as having a reference, of 
tome sort or other, to a much larger plan of things. 
Whether we are, any way, related to the more dis- 
tant parts of the boundless universe, into which we 
are brought, is altogether uncertain. But it is evi- 
dent, that the course of things, which comes within 
our view, is connected with somewhat past, present, 
and future, beyond it.^ So that we are placed, as 
one may speak, in the middle of a scheme, not a 
fixed but a progp*essive one, every way incompre- 
hensible; in a manner equally, with respect to what 
has been, what now is, and what shall be hereafter. 
And this scheme cannot but contain in it some- 
what, as wonderful, and as much beyond our 
thought and conception,* as any thing in that of 

1 P. 138, &c. > See Fart H. ch. ii. 
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religion. For, will any man in his senses sa; 
it is less difficult to conceive, how the woric 
to he and to continue as it is, without, thai 
an intelligent Author and Governor of it ? < 
mitting an intelligent Governor of it, that t 
some other rule of government more natural, 
easier conception, than that which we call i 
Indeed, without an intelligent Author and Go 
of nature, no account at all can he given, he 
universe, or the part of it particularly in wfa 
are concerned, came to be, and the course o 
be carried on, as it is : nor any, of its genei 
and design, without a moral Governor of it. 
there is an intelligent Author of nature and i 
Governor of the world, is a principle gone u 
the foregoing treatise; as proved, and gei 
known and confessed to be proved. And tb 
notion of an intelligent Author of nature, 
by particular final causes, implies a will and 
racter.* Now, as our whole nature, the 
which he has g^ven us, leads us to conclu 
will and character to be moral, just, and go< 
we can scarce in imagination conceive, what 
be otherwise. However, in * consequence c 
his will and character, whatever it be, he i 
the universe as it is, and carries on the coun 
as he does, rather than in any other mannei 
has assigned to us, and to all living creatu 
part and a lot in it. Irrational creatures su 
their part^ and enjoy and undergo the pie 
and the pains allotted them, without any refit 
But one would think it impossible, that ere 
endued with reason could avoid reflecting 

» P. 126. 
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tunes upon all this ; reflecting, if not from whence 
we came, yet, at least, whither we are pacing : and 
what the mysterious scheme, in the midst of which 
we find oarselves, will, at length, come out, and 
produce : a scheme in which it is certain we are 
highly interested, and in which we may be inter- 
erted even beyond conception. For many things 
prove it palpably absurd to conclude, that we shall 
cease to be, at death. Particular analogies do most 
sensibly show us, that there is nothing to be 
thought strange, in our being to exist in another 
state of life. And that we are now living beings, 
affords a strong probability, that we shall continue 
to; unless there be some positive ground, and 
there is none from reason or analogy, to think death 
will destroy us. Were a persuasion of this kind 
ever so well grounded, there would, surely, be little 
reason to take pleasure in it. But indeed it can 
have no other ground, than some such imagination, 
as that of our gross bodies being ourselves : which 
is contrary to experience. Experience too most 
clearly shows us the foUy of concluding, from the 
body and the living agent affecting each other mu- 
tually, that the dissolution of the former is the 
destruction of the latter. And there are remark- 
able instances of their not affecting each other, 
which lead us to a contrary conclusion.. The sup- 
position then, which in all reason we are to go 
upon, is, that our living nature will continue after 
death. And it is infinitely unreasonable to form 
an institution of life, or to act, upon any other sup- 
position. Now all expectation of immortality, 
whether more or less certain, opens an unbounded 
prospect to our hopes and our fears : since we see 
the constitution of nature is such, as to admit of 
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misery^ as well as to be productive of happiness, and 
experience ourselves to partake of both in some 
degree ; and since we cannot but know what higher 
degrees of both we are capable of. And there is 
no presumption against believing further, that onr 
future interest depends upon our present behaviour: 
for we see our present interest doth ; and that the 
happiness and misery, which are naturally annexed 
to our actions, very frequently do not follow, till 
long after the actions are done, to which they are 
respectively annexed. So that were speculation to 
leave us uncertain, whether it were likely, that the 
Author of nature, in giving happiness and misery 
to his creatures, hath regard to their actions or 
not ; yet, since we find by experience that he hath 
such regard, the whole sense of things which be 
has given us, plainly leads us, at once and without 
any elaborate inquires, to think, that it may, indeed 
must, be to good actions chiefly that he bath 
annexed happiness, and to bad actions misery : or 
that he will, upon the whole, reward those who 
do well, and punish those who do evil. To con- 
firm this from the constitution of the world, it 
has been observed ; that some sort of moral go- 
vernment is necessarily implied in that natural 
government of God, which we experience our- 
selves under : that good and bad actions, at present, 
are naturally rewarded and punished, not only as 
beneficial and mischievous to society, but also as 
virtuous and vicious : and that there is, in the very 
nature of the thing, a tendency to their being re- 
warded and punished in a much higher degree 
than they are at present. And though this higher 
degree of distributive justice, which nature thus 
points out and leads towards, is prevented for a 
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time from taking place ; it is by obstacles, which 
the state of this world unhappily throws in its way, 
md which therefore are in their nature temporary. 
Now, as these things in the natural conduct of 
Providence, are observable on the side of virtue ; 
80 there is nothing to be set against them, on the 
^ ade of vice. A moral scheme of government then, 
is visibly established, and, in some degree, carried 
into execution : and this, together with the essen- 
tial tendencies of virtue and vice duly considered, 
naturally raise in us an apprehension, that it will 
be carried on further towards perfection, in a future 
itate, and that every one shall there receive accord- 
ing to his deserts. And if this be so, then our 
ffdaie and general interest, under the moral go- 
vernment of God, is appointed to depend upon 
our behaviour ; notwithstanding the difficulty, 
vhich this may occasion, of securing it, and the 
danger of losing it : just in the same manner as 
our temporal interest, under his natural government, 
is appointed to depend upon our behaviour; not- 
withstanding the like difficulty and danger. For, 
from our original constitution, and that of the world 
which we inhabit, we are naturally trusted with our- 
selves; with our own conduct and our own interest 
And from the same constitution of nature, especially 
Joined with that course of things which is owing to 
men, we have temptations to be unfaithful in this 
tnut ; to forfeit this interest, to neglect it, and run 
oonelves into misery and ruin. From these temp- 
tations arise, the difficulties of behaviug so as to 
I secure oar temporal interest, and the hazard of be- 
having so as to miscarry in it There is therefore 
iKithing incredible in supposing, there may be the 
^ke difficulty and hazard with regard to that chief 
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and final good, which religion lays before us. In* 
deed the whole account, how it came to pass, that 
we were placed in such a condition as this ; most 
be beyond our comprehension. But it is in part ac- 
counted for by what religion teaches us, that the 
character of virtue and piety must be a necessary 
qualification for a future state of security and hap- 
piness, under the moral government of Crod ; in 
like manner, as some certain qualifications or other 
are necessary for every particular condition of life) 
under his natural government : and that the pre- 
sent state was intended to be a school of discipline, 
for improving in ourselves that character. Now 
this intention of nature is rendered highly credible 
by observing, that we are plainly made for im- 
provement of all kinds : that it is a general ap- 
pointment of Providence, that we cultivate prae- 
tical principles, and form within ourselves haUti 
of action, in order to become fit for what we wen 
wholly unfit for before : that in particular, child- 
hood and youth is naturally appointed to be a 
state of discipline for mature age : and that the 
present world is peculiarly fitt^ for a state of 
moral discipline. And, whereas objections aie 
urged against the whole notion of moral govern- 
ment and a probationary state, from the opinion of 
necessity ; it has been shown, that God has given 
us the evidence, as it were, of experience, that all 
objections against religion, on this head, are vais 
and delusive. He has also, in his natural govern- 
ment, suggested an answer to all our short-sighted 
objections, against the equity and goodness of hii 
moral government : and in general he has exen- 
plified to us the latter by the former. 
These things, which, it is to be remembered, are 
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flHtftefs of Ud, ooglit, in all common sense, to 
awraken mankind ; to induce them to consider in ear- 
not tlieir condition, and what they have to do. It is 
absoid^ abaord to the degree of being ridiculous, if 
the aohject wefe not of so serious a kind, for men 
to think themadTea secure, in a vicious life; or 
efcn in that immoral thoughtlessness, which far 
the greatest part of them are fallen into. And the 
credibility of religion, arising from experience and 
fi^ts here considered, is fully sufficient, in reason, 
to engage them to live in the general practice of all 
▼irtne and piety; under the serious apprehension, 
though it shoukl be mixed with some doubt, * of a 
righteous administration established in nature, and 
a future judgment in consequence of it : especially 
when we consider how very questionable it is, whe- 
tiler any thing at all can be gained by vice ;* how 
nquestionably little, as well as precarious, the 
Measures and profits of it are at the best ; and how 
loon tiiey must be parted with at the longest For, 
in the deliberations of reason, concerning what we 
tie to pursue, and what to avoid, as temptations to 
nnj thing from mere passion are supposed out of 
the case : so inducements to vice, from cool ex- 
peetations of pleasure and interest so small and 
uncertain and short, are really so insignificant, as, 
in the view of reason, to be almost nothing in 
tfaemsdves; and in comparison with the impor- 
tance of religion, they quite disappear and are lost 
Here passion indeed may be alleged, though not 
as a reason, yet as an excuse, for a vicious course 
of life. And how sorry an excuse it is, will be 
manifest by observing, that we are placed in a 

» Part II. ch. vi. « P. 53. 
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conditioti, In which we are unaroidably inured to 
fi^ovem our pamions, by being neceMitated to 
govern them ; and to lay ounelves under the Mine 
kind of restraints, and as great ones too, from tem- 
poral regards, as rirtue and piety, in the ordinary 
course of things, require* The plea of ungoferU' 
able passion then, on the side of vice, is the poorest 
of all things : for it is no reason, and but a poor 
excuse* But the proper motives to religion, are 
the proper proofs of it, from our moral natare, 
from the presages of conscience, and our natanl 
apprehension of God under the character of a righ- 
teous governor and judge ; a nature and conscience 
and apprehension given us by him ; and from the 
confirmation of the dictates of reason, by ' life and 
immortality brought to light by the gospel ; and 
the wrath of God revealed from heaven, against all 
ungodliness, and unrighteous of men/ 



END OF THE FIRST PART. 
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PART 11. 



OF REVEALED RELIGION. 



CHAPTER I. 

Of the Importance of Christianity, 

persons, upon pretence of the sufficiency of 
l^ht of nature, avowedly reject all revelation, 
its very notion, incredible, and what must be 
)us. And indeed it is certain, no revelation 

have been given, had the light of nature 
mfficient in such a sense as to render one not 
Qg and useless. But no man, in seriousness 
mplicity of mind, can possibly think it so, 
onsiders the state of religion in the heathen 
, before revelation, and its present state in 
places which have borrowed no light from it; 
ularly, the doubtfulness of some of the great- 
en, concerning things of the utmost impor- 
, as well as the natural inattention and igno- 

of mankind in general. It is impossible to 
ivho would have been able to have reasoned 
lat whole system, which we call natural reli- 
in its genuine simplicity, clear of superstition : 
nere is certainly no ground to affirm that the 
tdity could. If they could, there is no sort of 
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probability that they would. Admitting th 
they would highly want a standing admo 
remind them of it, and inculcate it up 
4^d further still, were they as much di 
attend to religion, as the better sort of 
yet even upon this supposition, there ' 
various occasions for supernatural instru< 
assistance, and the greatest advantages 
afforded by them. So that to say, revel 
thing superfluous, what there was no neei 
what can be of no service ; is, I think, to 
wildly and at random. Nor would it be 
travagant to affirm, that mankind is so e 
ease in the present state, and life so c< 
happy; that it is a contradiction to suj 
condition capable of being, in any respect 
There are other persons, not to be rai 
these, who seem to be getting into a wa 
lecting, and, as it were, overlooking reve 
of small importance, provided natural re 
kept to* With little regard, either to the e^ 
the former, or to the objections against it, 
upon supposition of its truth ; ** the only 
it," say they, ** must be, to establish a be 
moral system of nature, and to enforce 
tice of natural piety and virtue. The I 
practice of these things were, perhaps, i 
moted by the first publication of Christia 
whether they are believed and practised, 
evidence and motives of nature or of rev 
no great matter.'* ' This way of conside 
lation, though it is not the same with tl 

' Invenis multos propterea noUe fieri Chrii 

quasi tufBciunt sibi de bona vita sua. Bene vivere < 
Quid mihi prscepturui est Chrlstus ? Ut bene vv 
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jet borders nearly upon it, and rery much, at 
kngth, runs up into it; and requires to be par- 
ticnlarly considered, with regard to tbe persons 
idio seem to be getting into this way. The consi- 
deration of it will likewise further show the extra- 
vagance of tbe former opinion, and the truth of the 
obeervations in answer to it, just mentioned. And 
an inquiry into tbe importance of Christianity, 
cannot be an improper introduction to a treatise 
concerning the credibility of it 

Nov if God has given a revelation to mankind, 
and commanded those things, which are com- 
Banded in Christianity ; it is evident, at first sight, 
that it cannot in anywise be an indifferent matter, 
whether we obey or disobey those commands : un- 
leaa we are certainly assured, that we know all the 
reasons for them, and that all those reasons are 
now ceased, with regard to mankind in general, or 
toonrselves in particular. And it is absolutely im- 
possible, we can be assured of this. For our igno- 
nnce of these reasons proves nothing in the case ; 
iinoe the whole analogy of nature shows, what is 
indeed in itself evicfent, that there may be infinite 
reasons for things, with which we are not ac- 
quainted. 

But the importance of Christianity will more 
distinctly appear, by considering it more distinctly : 
^nt, as a republication, and external institution, 
of natural or essential religion, adapted to the pre- 
sent circumstances of mankind, and intended to 

beoe nvo. Quid mihi neceMarius est Chriftus ? Nullum ho- 
luddinm, nuUum furtum, nullum rapinam fado, res alienas 
aoo coocupisooy niUlo adulterio contaminor. Nam inveniatur 
n fiti mea aliquid quod reprehendatur, et qui reprehenderit 
hdki Chrifftiiaittm.— Aug. in Psal. xzxi. 
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promote natural piety and virtue: and secondly, 
as containing an account of a dispensation of 
things, not discoverable by reason^ in conseqnence 
of which, several distinct precepts are enjoined os. 
For though natural religion is the foundation and 
principal part of Christianity, it is not in any sense 
the whole of it 

I. Christianity is a republication of natural rdi- 
gion. It instructs mankind in the moral system of 
the world : that it is the work of an infinitely per- 
fect Being, and under his government ; that virtue 
is his law ; and that he will finally judge mankind 
in righteousness, and render to aU according to 
their works, in a future state. And, which is verj 
material, it teaches natural religion, in its genuine 
simplicity ; free from those superstitions, wiA 
which it was totally corrupted, and under which it 
was in a manner lost. 

Revelation, is further, an authoritative poblica* 
tion of natural religion, and so affords the evidence 
of testimony for the truth of it. Indeed the min^ 
cles and prophecies recorded in Scripture, were in- 
tended to prove a particular dispensation of ProTi' 
dence, the redemption of the world by the Messiah: 
but this does not hinder, but that they may also 
prove God's general providence over the world, as 
our moral governor and judge. And they evidently 
do prove it ; because this character of the Author 
of nature, is necessarily connected with and implied 
in that particular revealed dispensation of tldngs : 
it is likewise continually taught expressly, and iD' 
sisted upon, by those persons, who wrought the 
miracles and delivered the prophecies. So that in- 
deed natural religion seems as much proved by the 
Scripture revelation, as it would have been, bad the 
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design of revelation been nothing else than to 
proyeit 

But it may possibly be disputed^ how far mira- 
des can prove natursd religion ; and notable objec- 
tions may be urged against this proof it, considered 
as a matter of speculation : but considered as a 
practical thing, there can be none. For suppose a 
person to teach natural religion to a nation, who 
had lived in total ignorance or forgetfulness of it ; 
and to declare he was commissioned by God so to 
do: suppose him, in proof of his commission, to 
foretell things future, which no human foresight 
could have guessed at ; to divide the sea with a 
word ; feed great multitudes with bread from hea- 
ven; cure all manner of diseases; and raise the 
dead, even himself, to life ; would not this give ad- 
ditional credibility to his teaching, a credibility be- 
yond what that of a common man would have ; 
and be an authoritative publication of the law of 
nature, L e. a new proof of it ? It would be a prac- 
tical one of the strongest kind, perhaps, which hu- 
man creatures are capable of having given them^ 
The law of Moses then, and the gospel of Christ, 
are authoritative publications of the religion of na- 
ture ; they afford a proof of God's general provi- 
dence, as moral governor of the world ; as well as 
of bis particular dispensations of providence to- 
wards sinful creatures, revealed in the law and the 
gospeL As they are the only evidence of the latter, 
80 tbey are an additional evidence of the former. 

To show this further, let us suppose a man of 
the greatest and most improved capacity, who had 
never heard of revelation, convinced upon the 
whole, notwithstanding the disorders of the world, 
that it was under the direction and moral govem- 
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ment of an infinitely perfect Heinf^ ; but 
question, whether he were not ^ot >ieyond t 
of bin facttltien : nuppove him brought, by 
pieion, into great danf(er of beinf( carried 
the univerwid had example of almost r 
around him, who appeared to have no t 
practical i>en«e at lea^t, of thetK; thin^ : 
perhap», would be a« advantageous a xitua 
regard to religion, m nature alone (?ver pi 
man in. What a confirmation now muM 
»uch a person, all at once, to find, that tti 
nyvtem of things was reveal<;d to manlcir 
name of that infinite Heing, whom he 1 
principle* of reason believed in ; and tliat 
lisher»of the revelation prov<ul their coi 
from him, by mailing it appear, that lie 
trusted them with a power of suNpen( 
changing the general laws of nature. 

Nor must it by any means be oniitt<!d, i 
thing of ttie utmost importance, that life 
mortality are eminently brou(;ht Uf H^ii 
gospel. The great doctrines of a futun: 
danger of a course of wicki^iness, and th 
of repentance, are not only confirme<i in ti 
but are taught, especially tiie last is, witli 
of light, to which that of nature is but dm 

Further: As Christianity served X\u.nr 
purpos<!S, when it was first published, by 
culous publication itself; so it was int* 
serve the same pur|ios<!s in future agf;M, I 
of the settlement of a visible church— of i 
distinguished fr<mi common on<rs, and 
rest of the world, by peculiar ntligious insi 
>»y an instituted method of instruction, ai 
stituted form of exti^rnal religion. M 
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fowen were given to the first preachers of Christi- 
anity, in order to their introdacing it into the world : 
a Yisible church was established^ in order to conti- 
nue ity and carry it on successively throughout all 
ages. Had Moses and the prophets, Christ and 
his aposUeSf only taught, and by miracles proved, 
religion to their contemporaries; the benefits of 
their instructions would have reached but to u 
imall part of mankind. Christianity must have 
been, in a great degree, sunk and forgot in a very 
few ages. To prevent this, appears to have been 
one reason, why a visible church was instituted : to 
be, like a city upon a hill, a standing memorial to 
the world of the duty which we owe our Maker : to 
call men continually, both by example and instruc- 
tion, to attend to it, and, by the form of religion, 
erer before their eyes, remind them of the reality : 
to be the repository of the oracles of God : to hold 
op the light of revelation in aid to that of nature, 
uid propagate it throughout all generations to the 
€ndof the world — the light of revelation, considered 
here in no other view, than as designed to enforce 
natural religion. And in proportion as Christianity 
is professed and taught in the world, religion, na- 
tural or essential religion, is thus distinctly and ad- 
vantageously laid before mankind; and brought 
^ain and again to their thoughts, as a matter of 
infinite importance. A visible church has also a 
further tendency to promote natural religion, as 
being an instituted method of education, originally 
intended to be of more peculiar advantage to those 
who would conform to it. For one end of the in- 
stitution was, that by admonition and reproof, as 
Well as instruction ; by a general regular discipline, 
tnd public exercises of religion ; the body of Christ, 
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as the Scripture speaks, should be edified; i. e. 
trained up in piety and virtue, for a higher and 
better state. This settlement then appearing thai 
beneficial ; tending in the nature of the thmg to 
answer, and in some degree actually answering, 
those ends ; it is to be remembered, that the ve7 
notion of it implies positive institutions ; for the vi- 
sibility of the church consists in them. Take away 
every thing of this kind, and you lose the very no- 
tion itself. So that if the things now mentioned 
are advantages, the reason and importance' of posi- 
tive institutions in general, is most obvious ; sinee 
without them, these advantages could not be secured 
to the world. And it is mere idle wantonness, to 
insist upon knowing the reasons, why such parti- 
cular ones were fixed upon, rather thaii others. 

The benefit arising from this supernatural asnst- 
ance, which Christianity affords to natural religion, 
is what some persons are very slow in apprehend- 
ing. And yet it is a thing distinct in itself, and a 
very plain obvious one. For will any in good 
earnest really say, that the bulk of mankind in the 
heathen world, were in as advantageous a situatioc 
with regard to natural religion, as they are non 
amongst us : that it was laid before them, and en 
forced upon them, in a manner as distinct, and tt 
much tending to influence their practice ? 

The objections against all this, from the perver 
sion of Christianity, and from the supposition o 
its having had but little good influence, howeve 
innocently they may be proposed, yet cannot Im 
insisted upon as conclusive, upon any principle!) 
but such as lead to downright Atheism : because the 
manifestation of the law of nature by reason, wbicb, 
upon all principles of Theism, must have been 
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from God, has been perverted and rendered in- 
effectaal in the same manner. It may, indeed, 
I think, tmly be said, that the good effects of 
Christianity have not been small : nor its supposed 
iO effects, any effects at all of it, properly speaking. 
Perhaps too the things themselves done, have been 
aggravated ; and if not, Christianity hath been often 
only a pretence, and the same evils in the main 
would have been done apon some other pretence. 
However, great and shocking as the corruptions 
and abuses of it have really been, they cannot be 
insisted upon as arguments against it, upon prin- 
ciples of Theism* For one cannot proceed one 
step in reasoning upon na-tural religion, any more 
thw upon Christianity, without laying it down as 
a 6r8t principle, that the dispensations of Provi- 
dence are not to be judged of by their perversions, 
but by their genuine tendencies : not by what they 
do actually seem to effect, but by what they would 
effect if mankind did their part ; that part which is 
jostly put and left upon them. It is altogether as 
mnch the language of one, as of the other ; ' He 
that is unjust, let him be unjust still : and he that 
U holy, let him be holy still.' ' The light of rea- 
son does not, any more than that of revelation, 
force men to submit to its authority : both admo- 
nish them of what they ought to do and avoid, to- 
gether with the consequences of each ; and after 
this, leave them at full liberty to act just as they 
please, till the appointed time of judgment. Every 
moment's experience shows, that this is God's ge- 
neral rule of government. 

To return then : Christianity being a promulga- 
tion of the law of nature; being moreover an au- 

'Rev. xiill. 
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thoritative promulgation of it ; with new lig 
other circumstances of peculiar advantage, a 
to the wants of mankind ; these things full; 
its importance. And it is to be observed i 
that as the nature of the case requires, so all 
tians are commanded to contribute, by the 
fession of Christianity, to preserve it in the 
and render it such a promulgation and enfor 
of religion. For it is the very scheme of the 
that each Christian should, in his degree, 
bute towards continuing and carrying it on : 
uniting in the public profession and externa 
tice of Christianity ; some by instructing^ b 
ing the oversight and taking care of this re 
community, the church of God. Now this 
shows the importance of Christianity ; and, 
is what I chiefly intend, its importance in s 
tical sense : or the high obligations we are 
to take it into our most serious consideratioi 
the danger there must necessarily be, not c 
treating it despitefuUy, which I am not now 
ing of, but in disregarding and neglecting i1 
this is neglecting to do what is expressly ei 
us, for continuing those benefits to the wor! 
transmitting them down to future times. A 
this holds, even though the only thing to t 
sidered in Christianity, were its suViservie 
natural religion. But, 

II. Christianity is to be considered in a 
view ; as containing an account of a dispei 
of things, not at all discoverable by reason. ; 
sequence of which several distinct precepts ; 
joined us. Christianity is not only an e: 
institution of natural religion, and a new p 
Ration of Gods general providence, as rig 
governor and judge ot XJa^ vjotVOl-, \i\x\. \\. ^< 
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also a revelation of a particular dispensation of 
Providence, carrying on by his Son and Spirit, for 
the recovery and salvation of mankind, who are 
represented, in Scripture, to be in a state of ruin. 
And in consequence of this revelation being made, 
ure are commanded to he baptized, not only in the 
name of the Father, but also, of the Son and of the 
Holy Ghost : and other obligations of duty, un- 
known before, to the Son and the Holy Ghost, are 
revealed. Now the importance of these duties may 
be judged of, by observing that they arise, not 
from positive command merely ; but also from the 
offices, which appear, from Scripture, to belong to 
those divine persons in the gospel dispensation ; or 
fifom the relations, which, we are there informed, they 
stand in to us. By reason is revealed the relation 
which God the Father stands in to us. Hence arises 
the obligation of duty, which we are under to him. 
In Scripture are revealed the relations, which the 
Son and Holy Spirit stand in to us. Hence arise the 
obligations of duty, which we are under to them. 
The truth of the case, as one may speak, in each of 
these three respects being admitted : that God is 
the governor of the world, upon the evidence of 
leason ; that Christ is the mediator between God 
and man, and the Holy Ghost our guide and sanc- 
tifier, upon the evidence of revelation : the truth of 
the case, I say, in each of these respects being ad- 
mitted ; it is no more a question, why it should be 
commanded, that we be baptized in the name of 
the Son and of the Holy Ghost, than that we be bap- 
tized in the name of the Father. This matter seems 
to require to be more fully stated. * 

; ' See, The Nature, Obligation, and Efficacy of the Chris. 
^ Saoamentfl^ &c. and Cdliber Of Revealed Religion, as there 
quoted. 
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Let it be remembered then, that religion come» 
under the twofold consideration of internal and ej^- 
temal ; for the latter is as real a part of religion, of 
true religion, as the former. Now when religion 
is considered under the first notion, as an inward 
principle, to be exerted in such and such inward 
acts of the mind and heart ; the essence of natural 
religion may be said to consist in religious regards 
to God the Father Almighty: and the essence of 
revealed religion, as distinguished from natural, to 
consist in religious regards to the Son, and to th. 
Holy Ghost, And the obligation we are under, of 
paying these religious regards to each of these di- 
vine persons respectively, arises from the respectiYO 
relations, which they each stand in to us. How 
these relations are made known, whether by reason; 
or revelation, makes no alteration in the case ; be-; 
cause the duties arise out of the relations them- 
selves, not out of the manner in which we are in* 
formed of them. The Son and Spirit have each 
his proper office, in that great dispensation of Pro- 
vidence, the redemption of the world : the one our i 
Mediator, the other our Sanctifier. Does not then - 
the duty of religious regards to both these divine 
persons, as immediately arise, to the view of rear 
son, out of the very nature of these offices and reltp 
tions ; as the inward good-will and kind intention* 
which we owe to our fellow-creatures, arises out of 
the common relations between us and them ? But 
it will be asked, " What are the inward religiow . 
regards, appearing thus obviously due to the Sob 
and Holy Spirit ; as arising, not merely from coni* 
mand in Scripture, but from the very nature of tbe 
revealed relations, which they stand in to us ?** I 
answer, tbe religious regards of reverence^ honour, 
love, trust, gratitude, f ear , Yio^e. In ^VL<at evteroal 
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tnner^ this inward worship is to be expressed^ is 
Aatter of pure revealed command ; as perhaps 
e external manner^ in which God the Father is to 

worshipped, may be more so than we are ready 
think : but the worship, the internal worship it- 
If, to the Son and Holy Ghost, is no further mat- 
r of pure revealed command, than as the rela- 
Mis they stand in to us are matter of pure revela- 
)n : for the relations being known, the obligations 

such internal worship are obligations of reason, 
rismg out of those relations themselves. In short, 
le history of the Gospel as immediately shows 
ft the reason of these obligations, as it shows us 
le meaning of the words Son and Holy Ghost. 

If this account of the Christian religion be just, 
liosc persons who can speak lightly of it, as of lit- 
le consequence, provided natural religion be' kept 
D, plainly forget, that Christianity, even what is 
tecnliarly so called, as distinguished from natural 
cKgion, has yet somewhat very important, even of a 
loral nature. For the office of our Lord being 
lade known, and the relation he stands in to us, 
le obligation of religious regards to him, is plain- 
' moral ; as much as charity to mankind is : since 
Us obligation arises, before external command, 
nmediately out of that his office and relation it- 
ilf Those persons appear to forget, that revela- 
on is to be considered, as informing us of some- 
what new, in the state of mankind, and in the 
Qvemment of the world : as acquainting us with 
ome relations we stand in, which could not other- 
Hae have been known. And these relations being 
ttd, (though before revelation we could be under 
10 obligations from them, yet upon their being re- 
^ed,) there is no reason to think, but that neglect 
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of behaving suitably to them, will be atleix 
with the same kind of eonnequenceii under Ch 
government, bm neglecting to behave tuitablj 
any other relationn made known to na by reti 
And ignorance, whether unavoidable or volont 
80 far as we can possibly see, will, just as mt 
and just as little, excuse in one case as in 
other: the ignorance being supposed equally 
avoidable, or equally voluntary, in both cases. 

If therefore Christ be indeed the Mediator 
tween God and man, i. e. if Christianity be ti 
if he V>e indeed our Lord, our Saviour, and 
God ; no one can say, what may follow, not < 
the obstinate, but the careless disregard to bin 
thr>se high relations. Nay no one can say, v 
may follow such disregard, even in the way of 
tural consequence.' For, as the natural co 
quences of vice in this life, are doubtless to be < 
sidered, as judicial punishments inflicted by C 
m likewise, for aught we know, the judicial 
nishments of the future life may be, in a like 
or a like sense, the natural consequence of vi 
of men's violating or disregarding the relat 
which God has placed them in here, and n 
known to them. 

Again : If mankind are corrupted and depn 
in their moral character, and so are unfit for 
Ktate, which Christ is gone to prepare for his 
ciples ; and if the assistance of God's Spirit be 
cessary to renew their nature, in the degree 
quisite to their being qualified for that state ; 
which is implie<l in the express, though figun 
declaration, ' Except a man be bom of the Spirit 
cannot enter into the kingdom of God :*' suppo 

* P. 34, 35. ' Ch. V. > John Hi 6. 
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it possible any serious person can think it 
matter, whether or no he makes use of the 
expressly commanded by God, for obtain- 
s divine assistance? especially since the 
malogy of nature shows^ that we are not to 
Euiy benefits, without making use of the ap- 
means for obtaining or enjoying them. 
>ason shows us nothing, of the particular 
ate means of obtaining either temporal or 
J benefits. This therefore we must learn, 
rom experience or revelation. And experi- 
le present case does not admit of. 
conclusion from all this evidently is : that, 
inity being supposed either true or credi- 
is unspeakable irreverence, and really the 
'esumptuous rashness, to treat it as a light 
It can never justly be esteemed of little 
lence, till it be positively supposed false. 
I know a higher and more important ob- 
which we are under, than that, of exam- 
lost seriously into the evidence of it, sup- 
its credibility ; and of embracing it, upon 
tion of its truth. 

two following deductions may be proper to 
id, in order to illustrate the foregoing obser- 
, and to prevent their being mistaken. 
, Hence we may clearly see, where lies the 
ion between what is positive and what is 
in religion. Moral precepts are precepts, 
K)n8 of which we see : positive precepts are 
8, the reasons of which we do not see.' Mo- 
is the distinction between moral and positive precepts 
I respectively as such. But yet, since the latter have 
of a moral nature, we may see the reason of them, 
I in this view. Moral and positive precepts, are in 
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ml duU00 ariue out of the nature of tim emm 
prior to extarnftl command, Poaiiiv^ duii 
not Arim out of tbe nature of tbe cimms; but 
tiKi^mol eomnmud ; nor would ibey he dutim 
were It not for mch eommand, rtceifed from 
wlio«e ereftture« and «ubje<Ht« we Hire. Bu 
manner in whl^b the nature of tlie c&m, or tb 
of the relation, Uf made known, thl« dotb m 
nominate any duty either positive or moral, 
we be baptised In tbe name of the Father, 
mueb a po^iUve duty, m that we be liaptl^ 
the name of the Hon \ because both arlfie acj 
from revealed e^^mmand ; though the relation i 
we fttand In to God the Father, l« mode koos 
UM by reuifon ^ tiMS relation we stand In t/> C 
by revelation only. On the otlier hand, tb 
pensation of the |^o«pel admitted, gratitude i 
mediately beeon)e« due to ChrUt, from bi« 
the voluntary mlnife^ter of thi« di«pen«iatlon ; 
\% due to Ood (he Father, from hi« being tiie 
tain of all ^tuid ; though the first in made kno 
UM by revelation onlyj the «ei;ond, by r< 
Henee sXm we may bee, and for di«tinetneW 
It may be worth mentiirming, that |>o«itive In 
tionb eome under a twofoUl <?on«iderati/in. 
are eitlier ln«tituti/>n«i founded on natural rel 
as ba|>ti«m in the nanui of the Father ; Uiougl 
liAii als^i a particular reference to th<; gospe 
pen«ati/m, for it is in the nanie of Ciod, « 
Father of our Lord Je«u« Christ; or tijey at 
ternal institutions founded on revealed reli 

MHut riutfrnut ulikti in ochier rtuij^eeu dif&rciic Hq Kw < 
ttjr« ^likfii wt limtm dM( fnukmrn i4 both ^ itn tm m ^r " 

m, ^tti ih im^ lu. (Hid \f. n% 
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9» baptism in the name of the Son, and of the 
floly Ghost 

Secondly, From the distinction between what is 
moral and what is positive in religion, appears the 
([round of that peculiar preference, which the 
Scripture teaches us to be due to the former. 

The reason of positive institutions in general, is 
very obvious : though we should not see the reason, 
why such particular ones are pitched upon, rather 
than others. Whoever therefore, instead of cavil- 
fing at words, will attend to the thing itself, may 
clearly see, that positive institutions in general, as 
distinguished from this or that particular one, have 
the nature* of moral commands ; since the reasons 
of them appear. Thus, for instance, the external 
worship of God is a moral duty, though no paiticu- 
I kr mode of it be so. Care then is to be taken, 
' wlien a comparison is made between positive and 
* t^ral duties, that they be compared, no further 
t flian as they are different : no further than as the 
I braier are positive, or arise out of mere external 
cozDmand, the reasons of which we are not ac- 
quainted with ; and as the latter are moral, or arise 
out of the apparent reason of the case, without such 
external command. Unless this caution be ob- 
served, we shall run into endless confusion. 

Now this being premised, suppose two standing 
precepts enjoined by the same authority ; that, in 
Certain conjunctures, it is impossible to obey both ; 
that the former is moral, i. e. a precept of which 
%e see the reasons, and that they hold in the par- 
ticular case before us ; but that the latter is posi- 
^ve, i. e. a precept of which we do not see the 
leasons : it is indisputable that our obligations are 
to obey the former ; because there is an apparent 
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reason for this preference, and none against it 
Further, positive institutions, I suppose all tboM 
which Christianity enjoins, are means to a moral 
end : and the end must be acknowledged more ei^ 
eellent, than the means. Nor is observance of then 
institutions any reliy;ious obedience at all, or of any 
value, otherwise than as it proceeds from a moral 
principle. This seems to be the strict, logical way 
of stating and determining this matter: but wiU, 
perhaps, be found less applicable to practice, thai! 
may be thought at first sight. 

And therefore, in a more practical, though mon 
lax way of consideration, and taking the words 
moral law and positive inititutions, in the populai 
Hense ; I add, that the whole moral law is as diod 
matter of revealed command, as positive instito 
tions are: for the Scripture enjoins every men 
virtue. In tliis respect then they are both upoDi 
level. But the moral law is, moreover, writtei 
upon our hearts ; interwoven into our very nature 
And this is a plain intimation of the Author of it 
which is to be preferred, when they Interfere. 

But there is not altogether so much necessity fbi 
the determination of this question, as some persoA 
seem to think. Nor are we left to reason alone tfl 
determine it. For, first, Though mankind have, k 
all ages, been greatly prone to place their religuffl 
in peculiar positive rites, by way of equivalent ibi 
obedience to moral precepts ; yet, without malciflf 
any com])ariKon at all between them, and come 
quently without determining which is to havetbt 
preference, the nature of the thing abunduntl) 
shows all notions of that kind to be utterly subver 
sive of true religion : as they are, moreover, cod 
trary to the whole general tenour of Scripture ; an< 
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ise to the most express particular declarations 
that nothing can render us accepted of God, 
lat moral virtue. Secondly, Upon the occa- 
of mentioning together positive and moral 
B, the Scripture always puts the stress of reli- 
upon the latter, and never upon the former : 
1, though no sort of allowance to neglect the 
tr, when they do not interfere with the latter ; 
I a plain intimation, that when they do, the 
' are to be preferred. And further, as man- 
are for placing the stress of their religion any 
e, rather than upon virtue ; lest both the rea- 
f the thing, and the general spirit of Christi- 
, appearing in the intimation now mentioned, 
d he ineffectual against this prevalent folly : 
iord himself, from whose command alone the 
ation of positive institutions arises, has taken 
ion to make the comparison between them 
noral precepts ; when the Pharisees censured 
for * eating with publicans and sinners ;' and 
ivhen they censured his disciples, for 'plucking 
ars of com on the sabbath-day.' Upon this 
»arison, he has determined expressly, and in 
which shall have the preference when they 
'ere. And by delivering his authoritative de- 
nation in a proverbial manner of expression, 
18 made it general : ' I will have mercy, and 
acrifice.' ' The propriety of the word prover- 
is not the thing insisted upon: though I think 
nanner of speaking is to be called so. But 
the manner of speaking very remarkably ren- 
the determination general, is surely indispu- 

' Matt. ix. 13 ; xii. 7. 
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table. For, bad it, in tbe latter case, beei 
only, tbat God preferred mercy to tbe rigid 
vance of tbe sabbatb ; even then, by par 
reason, most justly migbt we bave argued, tt 
preferred mercy likewise, to the observance ol 
ritual institutions; and in general, moral 
to positive ones. And thus tbe determii 
would bave been general ; though its being sc 
inferred and not expressed. But as tbe p 
really stands in tbe gospel, it is much sti 
For tbe sense and tbe very literal words < 
Lord's answer, are as applicable to any otl 
stance of a comparison between positive and 
duties, as to this upon which they were s] 
And if, in case of competition, mercy is to b 
ferred to positive institutions, it will scai 
thought, that justice is to give place to thei 
is remarkable too, that as tbe words are a ( 
tion from the Old Testament, they are intro< 
on both the foremen tioned occasions, with a 
ration, that the Pharisees did not understai 
meaning of them. This, I say, is very remai 
For, since it is scarce possible, for the most 
rant person, not to understand the literal se 
tbe passage, in the prophet;' and since i 
standing tbe literal sense would not have pre^ 
their condemning the guiltless;" it can han 
doubted, that the thing which our Lord rea 
tended in tbat declaration, was, that tbe Phi 
had not learnt from it, as they might, where 
general spirit of religion consists : that it C4 
in moral piety and virtue, as distinguishec 

» Hot. vL ^ See Matt. xii. 7- 
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ms, and ritual observances. However^ it is cer- 
Q we may learn this from his divine application 
the passage, in the gospel. 
But, as it is one of the peculiar weaknesses of 
man nature^ when, upon a comparison of two 
ngs, one is found to be of greater importance 
in the other, to consider this other as of scarce 
y importance at all ; it is highly necessary that 
! remind ourselves, how great presumption it is, 
make light of any institutions of divine appoint- 
mi ; that our obligations to obey all God's com- 
inds whatever, are absolute and indispensable ; 
id that commands merely positive, admitted to 
from him, lay us under a moral obligation to 
ey them : an obligation moral in the strictest 
d most proper sense. 

To these things I cannot forbear adding, that the 
count now given of Christianity, most strongly 
ows and enforces upon us the obligation of 
irching the Scriptures, in order to see, what the 
beme of revelation really is; instead of determin- 
y beforehand, fr<Hn reason, what the scheme of it 
list be.* Indeed if in revelation there be found 
y passages, the seeming meaning of which is 
Qtrary to natural religion, we may most certainly 
Delude, such seeming meaning not to be the 
il one. But it is not any degree of a presump- 
»n against an interpretation of Scripture, that 
ch interpretation contains a doctrine, which the 
;bt of nature cannot discover;* or a precept, 
lich the light of nature does not oblige to. 

' See chap ii. > Page 166, 167. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Of tht supposed Presumption against a Reve 
considered as miraculous. 

Hating shown the importance of the Ch 
revelation, and the obligations which we are 
seriously to attend to it, upon suposition 
tf uth, or its credibility ; the next thing in or 
to consider the supposed presumptions agai 
relation in general ; which shall be the sub 
this chapter : and the objections against the Ch 
in particular ; which shall be the subject of 
following ones.^ For it seems the most i 
method, to remove the prejudices against C 
anity ; before we proceed to the considerat 
the positive evidence for it, and the obj< 
against that evidence.' 

It is, I think, commonly supposed, that t! 
some peculiar presumption, from the anal 
nature, against the Christian scheme of thin 
least against miracles : so as that stronger ev 
is necessary to prove the truth and reality of 
than would be sufficient to convince us of 
events, or matters of fact. Indeed the com 
tion of this supposed presumption, cannot 
thought very insignificant by many persons, 
as it belongs to the subject of this treatise : 
may tend to open the mind, and remove som 
judices; however needless the consideratioo 
be, upon its own account. 

' Chap. iii. ir. v. y'u * Chap. vii. 
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I. I find no appearance of a presumption, from 
;he analogy of nature, against the general scheme 
>f Christianity, that God created and invisibly go- 
lems the world by Jesus Christ; and by him also 
vill hereafter judge it in righteousness, i. e. render 
o every one according to his works: and that 
^ood men are under the secret influence of bis 
Spirit. Whether lliese things are, or are not, to 
9e called miraculous, is, perhaps, only a question 
ibout words; or however, is of no moment in the 
Base. If the analogy of nature raises any presump- 
tion against this general scheme of Christianity, it 
oust be, either because it is not discoverable by 
reason or experience ; or else, because it is unlike 
that course of nature, which is. But analogy raises 
10 presumption against the truth of this scheme, 
ipon either of these accounts. 

First, There is no presumption, from analogy, 
igainst the truth of it, upon account of its not 
i>eiog discoverable by reason or experience. For 
wppose one who never heard of revelation, of the 
most improved understanding, and acquainted with 
our whole system of natural philosophy and natu- 
ral religion : such a one could not but be sensible, 
that it was but a very small part of the natural and 
moral system of the universe, which he was ac- 
qnainted with. He could not but be sensible, that 
there must be innumerable things, in the dispensa- 
tions of Providence past, in the invisible govern- 
ment over the world at present carrying on, and in 
what is to come, of which he was wholly ignorant,^ 
and which could not be discovered without revela- 
^n. Whether the scheme of nature be, in the 

» P. 138. 
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strictest fense, infinite or not, it i» eridcatly vast, 
even beyond all possible imagination. And doobi* 
lew that part of it, which is opened to onr view, ii 
but as a point, in comparison of the whole plan M 
Providence, reaching throughout eternity past and 
future ; in comparison of what is even now going 
on, in the remote parts of the boundless ttniveme; 
nay in comparison of the whole scheme of thii 
world. And therefore, that things lie beyond the 
natural reach of our faculties, ia no sort of pitsnmp 
tion against the truth and reality of them : becansc 
it is certain, there are innumerable things, in tk 
constitution and government of the univene, wfaidb 
are thus beyond the natural reach of onr fiM;nltict 
Secondly, analogy raises no presumption, agaiail 
any of the things contained in this general doetriai 
of Scripture now mentioned, upon account €f tfaeii 
being unlike the known course of nature. Foi 
there is no presumption at all from analogy, thai 
the whole course of things, or divine goremmsat, 
naturally unknown to us, and every thvng in it, ii 
like to any thing in that which is known ; and 
therefore no peculiar presumption against any 
thing in the former, upon account of its being oa- 
like to any thing in the latter. And in the con- 
stitution and natural government of the world, u 
well as in the moral government of it, we see 
things, in a great degree, unlike one another : aad 
therefore ought not to wonder at such onltkeiieii 
between things visible and invisible. However, die 
scheme of Christianity is by no means entirely im- 
like the scheme of nature ; as will appear in tlr 
following part of this treatise. 

The notion of a miracle, considered as a proof of 
a divine mission, has been stated with great eiKt- 
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ness by cUnnes; and is, I thinks safficiently under- 
stood by every one. There are also invisible mira- 
des, the incarnation of Christ, for instance, which, 
bemg secret^ cannot be alleged as a proof of such a 
minion ; but require themselves to be proved by 
viable minuses. Revelation itself too is miracn- 
loot ; and mintcles are the proof of it : and the sup- 
posed presomption against these shall presently be 
eoiisideied. All which I have been observing here 
is, that, whether we choose to call every thing in 
the dispensations of Providence, not discoverable 
wi th o u t revelation, nor like the known course of 
things, miraculous ; and whether the general Chris- 
tian dispensation now mentioned, is to be called 
so, or not; the foregoing observations seem cer- 
tiinly to show, that there is no presumption against 
it, from the analogy of nature. 

II. There is no presumption, from analogy, against 
■ome opeiBtions, which we should now call miracu- 
kms ; particularly none against a revelation at the 
beginning of the world : nothing of such presump- 
tioo against it, as is supposed to be implied or ex- 
pressed in the word, miraculaui. For a miracle, 
in its very notion, is relative to a course of nature ; 
and implies somewhat different from it, considered 
as being so. Now, either there was no course of 
nature at the time which we are speaking of: or if 
there were, we are not acquainted what the course 
of nature is, upon the first peopling of worlds. And 
therefore the question, whether mankind had a 
levdation made to them at that time, is to be con- 
sidered not as a question concerning a miracle, but 
u a common question of fact. And we have the 
Hke reason, be it more or less, to admit the report 
of tradition, concerning this question, and concern- 
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inK common matters of fact of the same anti- 
quity ; for instance, what part of the earth was lint 
peopled. 

Or thus : When mankind was first placed in thift 
state, there was a power exerted, totally difliBrent 
from the present course of nature. Now, whether 
this power, thus wholly different from the present 
course of nature, for we cannot properly apply to 
it the word miraculaui ; whether this power sto|^ 
immediately after it had made man, or went on, 
and exerted itself further in giving him a rerda- 
tion, is a question of the same kind, aa whether an 
ordinary power exerted itself in such a particular 
degree and manner, or not 

Or suppose the power exerted in the formation 
of the world, he considered as miraculous or ntber, 
be called by that name ; the case will not be di^ 
ferent : since it must be acknowledged, that sncli 
a power was exerted. For supposing it acknow- 
ledged, that our Saviour spent some years in a 
course of working miracles : there is no more pre- 
sumption worth mentioning, against his having 
exerted this miraculous power, in a certain de- 
gree greater, than in a certain degree less ; in one 
or two more instances, than in one or two fewer; 
in this, than in another manner. 

Tt IS evident then, that there can be no peculiar 
presumption, from the analogy of nature, agaimt 
supposing a revelation, when man was first placed 
u|>on the earth. 

Add, that there does not appear the least intiof 
tion in history or tradition, that religion was M 
reasoned out : but the whole of history and tndi- 
tion makes for the other side, that it came into the 
world by revelation. Indeed the state of religion 
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in the first ages, of which we have any account. 
seems to suppose and imply, that this was the ori- 
ginal of it amongst mankind. And these reflec- 
tions together, without taking in the peculiar autho- 
tity of Scripture, amount to real and a very material 
degree of evidence, that there was a revelation at 
the beginning of the world. Now this, as it is 
s confirmation of natural religion, and therefore 
mentioned in the former part of this treatise ; ' so 
likewise it has a tendency to remove any prejudices 
against a subsequent revelation. 

in. But still it may be objected, that there is 
some peculiar presumption, from analogy, against 
miracles; particularly against revelation, after the 
settlement and during the continuance of a course 
of nature. 

Now with regard to this supposed presumption, 
it is to be observed in general ; that before we can 
have ground for raising what can, with any pro- 
priety, be called an argument from analogy, for or 
against revelation considered as somewhat mi- 
mculous, we must be acquainted with a similar or 
parallel case. But the history of some other world, 
seemingly in like circumstances with our own, is 
no more than a parallel case: and therefore no- 
thing short of this, can be so. Yet, could we 
come at a presumptive proof, for or against a re- 
velation, from being informed, whether such world 
bad one, or not ; such a proof, being drawn from 
one single instance only, must be infinitely preca- 
rious. More particularly : First of all ; There is a 
^wy strong presumption against common specula- 
tive truths, and against the most ordinary facts, 

» P. 130, &c. 
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before the proof of them ; which yet is ovem 
by almost any proof. There is a piesamfitioi 
milUons to ooe, ag;aiiist the story a( Cflssar, o 
any other man. For suppose a ntunber of e 
mon faets so and so oircumstanced, of which 
had no kind of proof, should happen to come i 
one's thoughts; every one would, without 
possible doubt, conclude them to be false. J 
the like may be said of a nngle common i 
And from hence it appears, that the qnestioi 
importance, as to the matter before us, is, cone 
ing the degree of the peculiar presumpticm t 
posed against miracles; not whether there be 
peculiar presumption at all against thesn. i 
if there be the presumpUon of millions to < 
against the most common facts ; what can a si 
presumption, additional to this, amount to, tho 
it be peculiar P It cannot be estimated, and ii 
nothing. The only material question is, whs 
there be any such presumption against miraclo 
to render th^n in any sort incredible. Seoon 
If we leave out the consideration of religicn, 
are in such total darkness, upon what causes, o 
sions, reasons, or circumstances, the presoit co 
of nature depends, that there does not appear 
improbability for or against supposing, that 
or six thousand years may have given scope 
causes, occasions, reasons, or circumstances, ( 
whence miraculous interpositions may have ari 
And from this, join^ with the forgoing obie 
tion, it will follow, that there must be a presu 
tion, beyond all compariscm, greater, against 
particular common facts just now instanced 
than against miracles in general ; before any 
dence of either. But, Thirdly, Take in the c 
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tkm of leligioii^ or the moral system of the 
,' and then we see distinct particalar reasons 
iracles : to atford mankind instruction addi- 
to that of nature^ and to attest the truth of 
Jid this gives a real ciaedibility to the snppo* 
, that it might be part of the original plan of 
(, that there should be miraculous interpo- 
3. Then^ lastly. Miracles must not be com- 

to common natural events; or to events 
, though uncommon, are similar to what we 
experience: but to the extraordinary phe- 
3a of nature. And then the comparison will 
etween the presumption against miracles; 
le presumption against such uncommon ap- 
ices, suppose, as comets, and against there 
any such powers in nature as magnetism and 
city, so contrary to the properties of other 
\ not endued with these powers. And be- 
ny one can determine, whether there be any 
ar presumption against miracles, more than 
(t other extraordinary things ; he must consi- 
i^hat, upon first hearing, would be the pre- 
Lion against the last-mentioned appearances 
owers, to a person acquainted only with the 

monthly, and annual, course of nature re- 
ng this earth, and with those common powers 
tter which we every day see. 
on all this I conclude, that there certainly is 
ch presumption against miracles, as to ren- 
lem in any wise incredible : that on the con- 
our being able to discern reasons for them, 
a positive credibility to the history of them, 
ses where those reasons hold : and that it is 
means certain, that there is any peculiar 
mption at all, from analogy, even in the 
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lowest degree, against miracles, as distiiigi 
from other extraordinary phenomena : tbong 
not worth while to perplex the reader wi; 
quiries into the abstract nature of eviden 
order to determine a question, which, without 
inquiries, we see ^ is of no importance. 



CHAPTER III. 

0/ottr Incapacity of judging, what were to I 
peeled in a Revelation; and the Credibility t 
Analogy, that it must contain Things appi 
liable to Objections, 

Besides the objections against the evident 
Christianity, many are alleged against the sc 
of it; against the whole manner in which 
put and left with the world ; as well as a] 
several particular relations in Scripture : obje< 
drawn, from the deficiencies of revelation; 
things in it appearing to men foolishness;* 
its containing matters of offence, which hare lee 
it must have been foreseen would lead, into st 
enthusiasm and superstition, and be made to 
the purposes of tyranny and wickedness; fro 
not being universal ; and, which is a thing o 
same kind, from its evidence not being so 
vincing and satisfactory as it might have been 

• P. 184. »1 Cor. 1.28. 
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m last is sotnetimes turned into a positive argu- 
.ent against its trathJ It woald be tedious, in- 
fied impossible, to enumerate the several particu- 
IS comprehended under the objections here re- 
ared to ; they being so various, according to the 
iflferent fancies of men. There are persons, who 
link it a strong objection against the authority of 
cripture^ that it is not composed by rules of art, 
P'eed upon by critics, for polite and correct writ- 
g. And the scorn is inexpressible, with which 
me of the prophetic parts of Scripture are treat- 
l: partly through the rashness of interpreters; 
It very much also, on account of the hierogly- 
tiical and figurative language, in which they are 
ft us. Some of the principal things of this sort 
lall be particularly considered in the following 
lapters. But my design at present, is to observe 
I general, with respect to this whole way of argu- 
g, that, upon supposition of a revelation, it is 
^hly credible beforehand, we should be incom- 
rtent judges of it to a great degree : and that 
i would contain many things appearing to us 
able to great objections ; in case we judge of it 
ttendse, than by the analogy of nature. And 
bttrfore, though objections against the evidence 
if Christianity are most seriously to be consider- 
4; yet objections against Christianity itself are, 
■ a great measure, frivolous: almost all objec- 
tett against it, excepting those which are alleged 
i|ai]iBt the particular proofs of its coming from 
Bod. I express myself with caution, lest I should 
ke mistaken to vilify reason ; which is indeed the 
o^y faculty we have wherewith to judge concem- 

» See Ch. vi. 
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ing any thing, even revelation itself: <Mr be 
understood to assert, that a supposed revc 
cannot be proved fake, from internal chan 
For, it may contain clear immoralities or o 
dictions : and either of these would prove it 
Nor will I take upon me to affirm, that nc 
else can possibly render any supposed revc 
incredible. Yet still the ol^rvation above 
think, true beyond doubt ; that objections a 
Christianity, as distinguished from obje 
against its evidence, are frivolous. To mal 
this, is the general design of the present cla 
And with regard to the whole of it, I cann< 
particularly wish, that the proofs might be a 
ed to ; rather than tlie assertions cavilled at, 
account of any unacceptable consequences, 
ther real or supposed, which may be drawi 
them. For, aiter all, that which is true, m 
admitted, though it should show us the she 
of our faculties ; and that we are in no wise j 
of many things, of which we are apt to 
ourselves very competent ones. Nor will t 
any objection with reasonable men, at least 
second thought it will not be any objectioi 
such> against the justness of the following ol 
tions. 

As God governs the world, and instructs hi 
tures, according to certain laws or rules, 
known course of nature ; known by reason to 
with experience : so the Scripture informs i 
scheme of divine Providence, additional to t) 
relates, that God has, by revelation, instructe 
in things concerning his government, whicl 
could not otherwise have known : and ren 
them of things, which they might otherwise '. 
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ittested the. truth of the whole by miracles, 
if the nataral and the revealed dispensation of 
B are both from God, if they coincide with 
other, and' together make np one scheme of 
dence : our being incompetent judges of one, 
render it credible, that we may be incompe- 
judges also of the other. Since, upon expe- 
3, the acknowledged constitution and course of 
« is found to be greatly different from what, 
e experience, would have been expected ; and 
as, men fancy, there lie great objections 
«t: this rende« it beforehand highly credible, 
;hey may find the revealed dispensation like- 
if they judge of it as they do of the constitu- 
of nature, very different from expectations 
id beforehand ; and liable, in appearance, to 
objections: objections i^ainst the scheme 
, and against the degrees and manners of the 
mlous interpositions, by which it was attested 
carried on. Thus suppose a prince to govern 
lominions in the wisest manner possible, by 
aon known laws ; and that upon some exigen- 
le should suspend these laws ; and govern, in 
al instances, in a different manner : if one of 
ubjects were not a competent judge before- 
, by what common rules the government 
Id or would be carried on ; it could not be ex- 
k1, that the same person would be a competent 
s, in what exigencies, or in what manner, or 
hat degree, those laws commonly observed 
d be suspended or deviated from. If he were 
I judge of the wisdom of the ordinary admi- 
ation ; there is no reason to think, he would be 
Ige of the wisdom of the extraordinary. If he 
B^ht he had objections against the former ; 
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dowMhm, it is iiighly MppoaMt, be au|^ 
also, that he had objecticms againatthe latter. 
thus, ae we fiill into infinite follies and mii 
whenever we pretend, otherwise than fiom « 
ence and analogy, to judge of the constitiitiei 
course of nature ; it is evidently snpposaUe b 
hand, that we should fall into as great, in pi« 
ing to judge, in the like manner, concerning 
latlon* Nor is there any more ground to e 
that this latter should appear to us clear of c 
tions, than that the former should. 

These observations, relating to the who 
Christianity, are applicable to inspiration in j 
cular. As we are in no sort judges beforehan 
what laws or rules, in what degree, or by 
means, it were to have been expected, that 
would naturally instruct us ; so upon suppoi 
of his affording us light and instruction by n 
tion, additional to what be has afforded us b] 
son and experience, we are in no sort judg< 
what methods, and in what proportion, it w< 
be expected, that this supernatural light an 
struction would be afforded us. We know m 
forehand, wbat degree or kind of natural inf( 
tion, it were to be expected God would afford 
each by his own reason and experience : nor 
far he* would enable, and effectually dispose 
to communicate it, whatever it should be, to 
other: nor whether the evidence of it wou 
certain, highly probable, or doubtful ; nor wb 
it would be given with equal clearness and cc 
tion to all. Nor could we guess, upon any 
ground I mean, whether natural knowledg 
even the faculty itself, by which we are capal 
attaining it, reason, would be given us at on< 
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aally. In like maimer, we are wholly igno- 
wbat degiee of new knowledge, it wefoto be 
ded, God Would give mankimi by revelation, 
I sappoaition of hm mthrdbag one : or how far, 
what msf, he would interpose miracolously, 
JuUif them, to whom he shonld originally 
i the revelation, for communicating the know- 
$ given by it ; and to secure their doing it to 
^ in which they should live ; and to secure its 
I transmitted to posterity. We are equally 
rant whether the evidence of it would be cer- 
or highly probable, or doubtful;^ or whether 
bo should have any degree of instruction from 
id any degree of evidence of its truth, would 
the same : or whether the scheme would be 
lied at once, or unfolded gradually. Nay we 
lot in any sort able to judge, whether it were 
ive been expected, that the revelation should 
been committed to writing; or lei); to be 
led down, and consequently corrupted, by 
ftl tradition, and at length sunk under it, if 
kind so pleased, and during such time as they 
)ermitted, in the degree they evidently are, to 
isthey will. 

at it may be said, ** that a revelation in some 
be above-mentioned circumstances; one, for 
mce, which was not committed to writing, and 
secured against danger of corruption, would 
have answered its purpose.'' I ask, what pur- 
I ? It would not have answered all the pur- 
!8, which it has now answered, and in the same 
ree : but it would have answered others, or the 

* See chap. tL 
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same in different degrees. And which of th< 
were the purposes of God, and hest fell in with 1 
general government, we could not at aU ha?e < 
termined beforehand. 

Now since it has been shown, that we have : 
principles of reason, upon which to jndge befoi 
hand, how it were to be expected revelation shoa 
have been left, or what was most suitable to tl 
divine plan of government, in any of the forea« 
tioned respects ; it must be quite frivolous to o 
ject afterwards as to any of them, against its beb 
left in one way) rather than another : for this woo 
be to object against things, upon account of tb 
being different from expectations, which have be 
shown to be without reason. And thus we i 
that the only question concerning the truth 
Christianity, is, whether it be a real revelation; i 
whether it be attended with every circumstai 
which we should have looked for : and concenn 
the authority of Scripture, whether it be what 
claims to be; not whether it be a book of such so 
and so promulged, as weak men are apt to fane} 
book containing a divine revelation should. A 
therefore, neither obscurity, nor seeming inaccun 
of style, nor various readings, nor early dispu 
about the authors of particular parts; nor a 
other things of the like kind, though they had be 
much more considerable in degree than they s 
coald overthrow the authority of the Scriptoi 
unless the prophets, apostles, or our Lord, h 
promised, that the book containing the divine m 
lation, should be secare from those things. N 
indeed can any objections overthrow such a kii 
of revelation as the Christian claims to be, sin 
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re no objections against the morality of it, ^ 
;h as can show, that there is no proof of mi- 
i¥rought originally in attestation of it ; no 
ance of any thing miraculous in its obtain- 
the world ; nor any of prophecy, that is, of 
foretold, which human sagacity could not 
. If it can be shown, that the proof alleged 
these, is absolutely none at all, then is reve- 
3verturned. Bat were it allowed, that the 
»f any one or all them, is lower than is al- 
; yet, whilst any proof of them remains, re- 
Q will stand upon much the same foot it 
; present, as to all the purposes of life and 
e, and ought to have the like influence upon 
baviour. 

a the foregoing observations too, it will fol- 
ad those who will thoroughly examine into 
ion, will find it worth remarking ; that there 
reral ways of arguing, which, though just 
;gard to other writings, are not applicable to 
ire : at least not to the prophetic parts of it. 
nnot argue, for instance, that this cannot be 
ise or intent of such a passage of Scripture ; 
it had, it would have been expressed more 
', or have been represented under a more apt 
or hieroglyphic : yet we may justly argue 
ivith respect to common books. And the 
of this difference is very evident ; that in 
ire, we are not competent judges, as we are 
mon books, how plainly it were to have been 
ed, what is the true sense should have been 
sed, or under how apt an image figured. The 
lestion is, what appearance there is, that this 

» P. 201. 

o 
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ktbeMiiise; and scarce at all^ bow mocb 
dfierminaUAy or accurately it mlg^ht bare bee 
prefsed or figured. 

'' But to it not self^e? ident, that internal it 
babilities of all kindn, weaken external pro 
proof ?** Doubtless. But to what practical 
pose can tbis be alleg;ed bere, when it has 
proved before/ that real internal improbab 
which rise even to moral certainty, are overcoi 
the most ordinary testimony ; and when it no 
been made appear, that we scarce know wbi 
improbabilities, as to the matter we are here • 
dering : as it will further appear from what fo 

For though from the observations above i 
it is manifest, that we are not in any sort a 
tent judges, what supernatural instruction w< 
have been expected ; and though it is self*ev 
that the objections of an incompetent jud| 
must be frivolous : yet it may be proper to g 
step further, and observe ; that if men will I 
gardless of these things, and pretend to jud 
the Scripture by preconceived expectations 
analogy of nature shows beforehand, not onl) 
it is highly credible they may, but also pro 
that they will, imagine they have strong obje 
against it, however really unexceptionable : f* 
prior to experience, they would think they 
against the circumstances, and degrees, an 
whole manner of that instruction, which is afif 
by the ordinary course of nature. Were ti 
struction which God affords to brute creatur 
instincts and mere propensions, and to mankii 
these together with reason, matter of probable | 

• i'. 164. 
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and not of certain observation ; it would be rejected 
as incredible^ in many instances of it^ only upon 
account of the means by which this instruction is 
given^ the seeming disproportions^ the limitations, 
necessary conditions^ and circumstances of it. For 
instance : Would it not have been thought highly 
improbable^ that men should have been so much 
more capable of discovering, even to certainty, the 
general laws of matter, and the magnitudes, paths, 
and revolutions of the heavenly bodies ; than the 
occasions and cures of distempers, and many other 
things, in which human life seems so much more 
nearly concerned, than in astronomy P How ca- 
pricious and irregular a way of information, would 
it be said, is that of invention, by means of which, 
nature instructs us in matters of science, and in 
many things, upon which the affairs of the world 
greatly depend : that a man should, by this faculty, 
be made acquainted with a thing in an instant, 
when perhaps he is thinking of somewhat else, 
which he has in vain been searching after, it may 
be, for years. So likewise the imperfections at- 
tending the only method, by which nature enables 
and directs us to communicate our thoughts to 
each other, are innumerable. Language is, in its 
very nature, inadequate, ambiguous, liable to infi- 
nite abuse, even from negligence ; and so liable to 
it from design, that every man can deceive and be- 
tray by it And, to mention but one instance 
more ; that brutes, without reason, should act, in 
many respects, with a sagacity and foresight vastly 
greater than what men have in those respects, would 
^ thought impossible. Yet it is certain they do 
act with such superior foresight : whether it be their 
own indeed, is another question. From these 

o 1 
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thinfi^, it in highly credihle beforehand, that open 
Huppofiition (rod fthould afford men tome additional 
infitruction by revelation, it would be with circam- 
Ktancefi, in mannera, dej^eeH, and respects, which 
we fthould be apt to fancy we had great oljectioM 
af^ainftt the credibility of. Nor are the objection! 
againwt the Scripture, nor against Christiamty io 
general, at all more or greater, than the analogy of 
nature would beforehand—not perhaps gire groond 
to expect ; for this analogy may not be sufficient, 
in some caseH, to ground an expectation upon; hot 
no more nor greater, than analogy would show it^ 
beforehand, to be supposable and credible, that 
there might seem to lie against revelation. 

By applying these general observations to a par* 
ticular objection, it will be more distinctly seen, 
how they are applicable to others of the like kind: 
and indeed to almost all objections against Chris- 
tianity, as distinguishe<J from objections against iti 
evidence. It appears from Scripture, that, as it 
was not unusual in the apostolic age, for persons 
upon their conversion to Christianity, to be endued 
with miraculous gifls ; so, some of those persons 
exerciser! these gifts in a strangely irregular and 
cliHr>rderly manner; and this is made an objection 
{iguinst their being really miraculous. Now the 
foregoing observations quite remove this objection, 
how considerable soever it may appear at firrt 
sight. For, consider a [lerson endued with any of 
XhfMft gifls ; for instance, that of tongues : it is to 
be supfK)sed that he had the same [lower over tbii 
miraculous gifl, as he would have had over it, bad 
it lieen the effect of habit, of study and use, as it 
ordinarily is; or the same [Kjwer over it, as he bad 
over any other natural endowment. Consequentlj; 
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uld use it in the same manner he did any 

either regularly and upon proper occasions 
>r irregularly and upon improper ones : ac- 
g to his sense of decency, and his character 
dence. Where then is the objection ? Why, 

miraculous power was indeed given to the 
, to propagate Christianity and attest the 
Df it, we might, it seems, have expected, that 
sort of persons should have been chosen to be 
ed with it; or that these should, at the same 
have been endued with prudence; or that 
ihould have been, continually, restrained and 
ed in the exercise of it : i. e. that God should 
niraculously interposed, if at all, in a different 
er or higher degree. But from the observa- 
made above, it is undeniably evident, that we 
ot judges, in what degrees and manners, it 
X) have been expected, he should miraculously 
•ose ; upon supposition of his doing it in 

degree and manner. Nor, in the natural 
3 of Providence, are superior gifts of memory, 
ence, knowledge, and other talents of great 
nee, conferred only on persons of prudence 
ecency, or such as are disposed to make the 
rest use of them. Nor is the instruction and 
nition naturally afforded us for the conduct 
e, particularly in our education, commonly 

in a manner the most suited to recommend 
it often with circumstances apt to prejudice us 
St such instruction. 

e might go on to add, that there is a great 
iblance between the light of nature and of 
ition, in several other respects. Practical 
itianity, or that faith and behaviour which ren- 
a man a Christian, is a plain and obvious 

: like the common rules of conduct, ^\\Xi x^- 
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spect to our ordinary temporal affairs. The more 
distinct and particular knowledge of those things, 
the study of which the apostle calls ' going on unto 
perfection/ ^ and of the prophetic parts of reveUi- 
tion^ like many parts of natural and even dvil 
knowledge, may require very exact thought, and 
careful consideration. The hindrances too, of 
natural, and of supernatural light and know- 
ledge, have heen of the same kind. And as, it is 
owned, the whole scheme of Scripture is not yet 
understood, so, if it ever comes to be understood 
before the 'restitution of all things,'* and without 
miraculous interpositions ; it must be in the same 
way as natural knowledge is come at : by the con- 
tinuance and progress of learning and of liberty; 
and by particular persons attending to, comparing 
and pursuing, intimations scattered up and down 
it, which are overlooked and disregarded by the 
generality of the world. For this is the way in 
which all improvements are made ; by thoughtful 
men's tracing on obscure hints, as it were, dropped 
us by nature accidentally, or which seem to come 
into our minds by chance. Nor is it at all incre- 
dible, that a book, which has been so long in the 
possession of mankind, should contain many truths 
as yet undiscovered. For, all the same pheno- 
mena, and the same faculties of investigation, 
from which such great discoveries in natural know- 
ledge have been made in the present and last age, 
were equally in the possession of mankind several 
thousand years before. And possibly it might be 
intended, that events, as they come to pass, shook! 
open and ascertain the meaning of several parts of 
Scripture. 

' Heb. vi. I. a Actaiii. 21. 
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It may be objected^ that this analogy fails in a 
uiterial respect : for that natural knowledge is of 
ttle or no consequence. But I have been speak- 
ig of the general instruction, which nature does or 
oes not afford us. And besides, some parts of 
atural knowledge, in the more common restrained 
mse of the words, are of the greatest consequence 
} the ease and convenience of life. But suppose 
le analogy did, as it does not, fail in this respect ; 
et it might be abundantly supplied, from the 
hole constitution and course of nature: which 
lows, that God does not dispense his gifts, accord- 
ig to our notions of the advantage and conse- 
uence they would be of to us. And this in gene- 
il, with his method of dispensing knowledge in 
articular, would together make out an analogy 
ill to the point before us. 

But it may be objected still further and more 
enerally ; " The Scripture represents the world as 
1 a state of ruin, and Christianity as an expedient 

recover it, to help in these respects where nature 
uls: in particular, to supply the deficiencies of 
latural light. Is it credible then, that so many 
iges should have been let pass, before a matter of 
iuch a sort, of so great and so general importance, 
ns made known to mankind; and then that it 
should be made known to so small a part of them P 
is it conceivable, that this supply should be so very 
leficient, should have the like obscurity and doubt- 
ulness, be liable to the like perversions, in short, 
ie open to all the like objections, as the light of 
lature itself?" * Without determining how far this 

1 fact is so, I answer ; it is by no means incredible, 

' Chap. vi. 
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that it might he so, if the light of nature an 
revelation be from the same hand. Men are n 
rally liable to diseases : for which God, in his g 
providence, has provided natural remedies.^ 
remedies existing in nature, have been unknow 
mankind for many ages; are known but to 
now : probably many valuable ones are not kn 
yet. Great has been and is the obscurity and 
ficulty in the nature and application of them, 
cumstances seem oflen to make them very im 
per, where they are absolutely necessary. ] 
after long labour and study, and many unsuccei 
endeavours, that they are brought to be as ui 
as they are ; after high contempt and absolut 
jection of the most useful we have ; and after 
putes and doubts, which have seemed to be end 
The best remedies too, when unskilfully, n 
more if dishonestly applied, may produce new 
eases ; and with the rightest application, the 
cess of them is often doubtful. In many c 
they are not at all effectual : where they are, 
often very slowly : and the application of tl 
and the necessary regimen accompanying it, is 
uncommonly, so disagreeable, that some will 
submit to them; and satisfy themselves witfa 
excuse, that if they would, it is not certain, wh< 
it would be successful. And many persons, 
labour under diseases, for which there are ki 
natural remedies, are not so happy as to be alv 
if ever, in the way of them. Tn a word, the n 
dies which nature has provided for diseases, 
neither certain, perfect, nor universal. Anc 
deed the same principles of arguing, which w 

' See chap. v. 
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lead us to conclude, that they must be so, would 
lead us likewise to conclude, that there could be 
no occasion for them ; 1. e. that there could be no 
diseases at all. And therefore, our experience that 
there are diseases, shows, that it is credible before- 
hand, upon supposition nature has provided reme- 
dies for them, that these remedies may be, as by 
experience we find they are, not certain, nor per- 
fect, nor universal ; because it shows, that the prin- 
ciples upon which we should expect the contrary, 
are fallacious. 

And now, what is the just consequence from all 
these things P Not that reason is no judge of what 
is offered to us as being of divine revelation. For, 
this would be to infer, that we are unable to judge 
of any thing, because we are unable to judge of 
all thhigs. Reason can, and it ought to judge, not 
only of the meaning, but also of the morality and 
the evidence, of revelation. First, it is the pro- 
vince of reason to judge of the morality of the 
Scripture ; i. e. not whether it contains things dif- 
ferent from what we should have expected from a 
wise, just, and good Being; for objections from 
bence have been now obviated; but whether it 
contains things plainly contradictory to wisdom, 
justice, or goodness ; to what the light of nature 
teaches us of God. And I know nothing of this 
*ort objected against Scripture, excepting such ob- 
jections as are formed upon suppositions which 
Would equally conclude, that the constitution of 
nature is contradictory to wisdom, justice, or good- 
ness ; which most certainly it is not. Indeed there 
nre some particular precepts in Scripture, given to 
liarticular persons, requiring actions, which would 
be immoral and vicious, were it not for such pre- 
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cepts. But it is easy to see, that all these are 
such a kind, as that the precept changes the wb< 
nature of the case and of the action ; aaad he 
constitutes, and shows that not to be uxiimAati 
moral, which, prior to the 'piwepty moft hafe i 
peared and reidlj hare beeo to: which may n 
l>e, since none of these precepts are contrary 
immutable morality. If it were commanded, 
cultivate the principles, and act from the spirit 
treachery, ingratitude, cruelty ; the command wot 
not alter the nature of the case or of the action, 
any of these instances. But it is quite otherwise 
precepts, which require only the doing an exter 
action : for instance, taking away the property 
life of any. For men have no right to either 
or property, but what arises solely from the gr 
of God : when this grant is revoked, they ceaM 
have any right at all, in either : and when this 
vocation is made known, as surely it is possibh 
may be, it must cease to be unjust to deprive th 
of either. And though a course of external a 
which without command would be immoral, m 
make an immoral habit; yet a few detached a 
mands have no such natural tendency. I thou 
proper to say thus much of the few Scripture { 
cepts, which require, not vicious actions, but acti 
which would have been vicious had it not been 
such precepts ; because they are sometimes wea 
urged as immoral, and great weight is laid u| 
objections drawn from them. But to me th 
seems no difficulty at all in these precepts, but w 
arises from their being offences; i. e. from tl 
being liable to be perverted, as indeed they are, 
wicked designing men, to serve the most hor 
purposes ; and, perhaps, to mislead the weak fl 
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)tic. And objections from this head, are 
rtioBS against revelation ; but against the 
)tion of religion, as a trial ; and against 
-al constitution of natnfe. Secondly, Rea- 
le to judge, and must, of th^ erkUsDce of 
1, and of the objections urged against that 
: which shall be the subject of a following 

le consequence of the foregoing observa- 
lat the question upon which the truth of 
ity depends, is scarce at all, what objec- 
e are against its scheme, since there are 
inst the morality of it ; but what objections 
against its evidence : or, what proof there 
f it, after due allowances made for the oh- 
gainst that proof: because it has been 
I at the objections against Christianity, a^ 
hed from objections against its evidence, 
ms. For surely very little weight, if any 
o be laid upon a way of arguing and ob- 
hich, when applied to the general con- 
of nature, experience shows not to be 
3: and such, I think, is the whole way of 
treated of throughout this chapter. It is 

into principles, and goes upon suppo- 
lich mislead us to think, that the Author 
would not act, as we experience he does ; 
act, in such and such cases, as we expe- 

does not, in like cases. But the unrea- 
$s of this way of objecting, will appear 

evidently from hence, that the chief 
s objected against, are justified, as shall 
r shown,' by distinct, particular, and 

vii. ^ Ch. iv. Utter part ; and v. vi. 
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full analogies, in the constitution and cours 
nature. 

But it is to be remembered, that, as frivoloi] 
objections of the foregoing sort against revela 
are, yet, wh^n a supposed revelation is more 
sistent with itself, and has a more general and 
form tendency to promote virtue, than, all circ 
stances considered, could have been expected ; 
enthusiasm and political views ; this is a presu 
tive proof of its not proceeding from them, an 
of its truth : because we are competent jtu 
what might have been expected from enthus 
and political views. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Of Chrhtianiiy, considered as a Scheme or Con 
Hon, imperfectly comprehended. 

It hath been now shown' that the analogy o 
ture, renders it highly credible beforehand, 
supposing a revelation to be made, it must co 
many things very different from what we si 
have expected, and such as appear open to 
objections ; and that this observation, in good 
sure, takes off the force of those objections, or i 
precludes them. But it may be alleged, tha 
is a very partial answer to such objections, 

' In the foregoing chapter. 
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sry unsatisfactory way of obviating them : because 
doth not show at all, that the things objected 
Bfainst can be wise, just, and good ; much less, 
lat it is credible they are so. It will therefore be 
roper to show this distinctly; by applying to 
1686 objections against the wisdom, justice, and 
oodness of Christianity, the answer above,' given to 
be like objections against the constitution of na- 
are: before we consider the particular analogies 
D the latter, to the particular things objected 
igainst in the former. Now that which affords a 
mfficient answer to objections against the wisdom, 
justice, and goodness of the constitution of nature, 
is its being a constitution, a system or scheme, im- 
perfectly comprehended ; a scheme in which means 
are made use of to accomplish ends ; and which is 
carried on by general laws. For from these things 
it has been proved, not only to be possible, but 
also to be credible, that those things which are ob- 
jected against, may be consistent with wisdom, 
justice, and goodness; nay, may be instances of 
them : and even that the constitution and govern- 
ment of nature may be perfect in the highest pos- 
sible degree. If Christianity then be a scheme, and 
of the like kind ; it is evident, the like objections 
tgainst it must admit of the like answer. And, 

I. Christianity is a scheme, quite beyond our 
comprehension. The moral government of God 
is exercised, by gradually conducting things so in 
the course of his providence, that every one, at 
ength and upon the whole, shall receive according 
o his deserts; and neither fraud nor violence, but 
ruth and right, shall finally prevail. Christianity 

* Part I. ch. yii. to which this all along refers. 
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is a particular scheme under this general plan ol 
Providence, and a part of it, conducive to its coni' 
pletion, with regard to mankind : consisting itMll 
also of various parts, and a mysterious economy 
which has heen carrying on from the time tb( 
world came into its present wretched state, and u 
still carrying on, for its recovery, by a divine per- 
son, the Messiah ; who is to ' gather together ii 
one, the children of God, that are scattered 
abroad,' ' and establish ' an everlasting kingdom 
wherein dwelleth righteousness.'* And in order U 
it ; after various manifestations of things, relatiD[ 
to this great and general scheme of Providence 
through a succession of many ages: (for 'Um 
Spirit of Christ which was in the prophets, testi 
fied beforehand his sufferings, and the glory tbt 
should follow : unto whom it was revealed, tbai 
not unto themselves, but unto us they did mioii' 
ter the things which are now reported unto us bj 
them that have preached the gospel ; which thingi 

the angels desire to look into:**) after variooi 

dispensations, looking forward, and preparatory, to 
this final salvation : ' in the fulness of time,' when 
infinite Wisdom thought fit ; He, ' being in the 

form of God, made himself of no reputatioDi 

and took u{)on him the form of a servant, and wis 
made in the likeness of men : and being found ifl 
fashion as a man, he humbled himself, and became 
obedient to death, even the death of the cron: 
wherefore God also hath highly exalted him, aad 
given him a name which is above every name: 
that at the name of Jesus every knee should bow, 
of things in heaven, and things in the earth, and 

' John, xi. 62. « 2 Pet iii. 13. » 1 Pet. i. 11, 12. 
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Dg8 under the earth: and that every tongue 
mid confess, that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the 
•ry of God the Father/ * Parts likewise of this 
>nomy, are the miraculous mission of the Holy 
lost, and his ordinary assistances given to good 
n: the invisible government, which Christ at 
»ent exercises over his church : that which he 
Qself refers to in these words,' ' In my Father's 

ase are many mansions' * I go to prepare a 

Lce for you:' and his future return to 'judge 
i world in righteousness,' and completely re- 
ablish the kingdom of God. ' For the Father 
igeth no man: but hath committed all judg- 
mt unto the Son : that all men should honour 
5 Son, even as they honour the Father.'^ 'AH 
wer is given unto him in heaven and in earth.* * 
jid he must reign, till he hath put all enemies 
der his feet Then cometh the end, when he 
ill have delivered up the kingdom to God, even 
i Father; when he shall have put down all rule, 
d all authority and power. And when all things 
ill be subdued unto him, then shall the Son 
o himself be subject unto him. that put all 
ngs under him, that God may be all in alL'^ 
)w little, surely, need be said to show, that this 
item, or scheme of things, is but imperfectly 
nprehended by us. The Scripture expressly 
«rts it to be so. And indeed one cannot read a 
Ksage relating to this * great mystery of godli- 
!«,*^ but what immediately runs up into some- 
ng which shows us our ignorance in it; as 
3ry thing in nature shows us our ignorance in 

' Phil. ii. * Matt, xxviii. 18. 

^ John, xiv. 2. * 1 Cor. xv. 

> John, V. 22, 23. * I Tun. iiL Itf. 
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tU» mnfiMAitifm of DAlur^^/ An4 wba#¥<9r wltl 
fUmfAy ummUitir ihtU fmri of tM ChfUtUm m^^ 
wbkb ifk fm^ditid in H^fij^m, will tiu4 m v) 
mm» nnfwmUA, m wUI e(my\m» bim, (ttMit, in 
^ ^m^^omn of Jii4|(irHi^, ao4 obJ<8^»|^, w# I 
AA MtlA» <^f il^ tt<i» <E^f i\^ eowt^iMiUm of mifj^m. 
\%mfMi^, iSi^mfofu, in m m\m\^ tm nmwtif i^ 
o\ii»«i\onik AtfttirM^ th# \mfUieiS(m of om, w* iH 
the imrtae^JUm of tb« afclw«r/ 

(N^rw^ioo, m much m in iim n^iufi^ mhtsi^ 
Ikin^ft, m^mn m^ nmd^ umofio mmrnplUtb 
Ami iim o\mm¥^Um of ibU fnmUiUm m wit, 
mm» ^nfiwtif, to oi^miiiom^ »jg»ini^ iim imrfft^ 
Cbrii9lbu»iix# f^ to oitimiUtm of iim UIm 
fi^nint^. ii^ mm^iuiUm of rmtfir^?, ((t 4m/w 
4L'r#4ibUit)r» tt^At tt»^ tbingn obj^isti^ nj^^^mti 
/9oU$k* mm^f ih^y ^^fmt^>f to »m^, OMy h 
f^ry Yftmi mtmnti of mmm\AM}ini^ ih^ ¥*sff 
tmAti, And iiMr fHf\mH^rinf( foolMi/rmKH u bo 
%nm\^\on n^ft^nai tbU, in n m\\fmm m t^r^ 
ytmA our eompr^iimHUm,* 

nt TUf$ armliifility, iUtii iim CUritaifin di 
miUm m^y Utivti insm, oili id^mfii, curriad a 
^tmmni l^WH, * fup Um ihm iim eonrm of m 
nmy rtu^nirtt u* \m r)«or^ dMufsUy mudti out, 
tiUUif iium, ujinm wUt$i ground it Ui wti my, Um 
whoUi aomu^m aourm of ntUMrtt iu mrriMi n 
(iofdlnff t/> ^mmrid ft^f^ndtdwsd l^^w^, ^^'*s 
indMul mf^ml of tUtt ^mmrid lnw^ of fuuiutr ', i 
((f^mi pMirt of tb^ rmtami \m\\^s\imf of \W\n% d^ 
M f^m\\d» to %imiffd biw«». Wui wo^ imm 
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ixmer nothing, by what laws, storms and tern- 
sts^ earthquakes, famine, pestilence, become the 
;tnunent3 of destruction to mankind. And the 
rs, by which persons bom into the world at such 
ime and place, are of such capacities, geniuses, 
Qpers ; the laws, by which thoughts come into 
r mind, in a multitude of cases ; and by which 
lumerable things happen, of the greatest influ- 
;e upon the affairs and state of the world ; these 
rs are so wholly unknown to us, that we call the 
ints which come to pass by them, accidental : 
>ugh all reasonable men know certainly, that 
re cannot, in reality, be any such thing as 
ince : and conclude, that the things which have 
3 appearance are the result of general laws, and 
y be reduced into them. It is then but an ex- 
ding little way, and in but a very few respects, 
t we can trace up the natural course of things 
are us, to general laws. And it is only from 
Jogy that we coQclude the whole of it to be 
•able of being reduced into them : only from our 
ing, that part is so. It is from our finding, that 
course of nature, in some respects and so far, 
s on by general laws, that we conclude this of 
rest. And if that be a just ground for such a 
elusion, it is a just ground also, if not to con- 
ic, yet to apprehend, to render it supposable 
credible, which is sufficient for answering ob- 
ions, that God's miraculous interpositions may 
e been, all along in like manner, hy general laws 
wisdom. Thus, that miraculous powers should 
ixerted, at such times, upon such occasions, in 
1 degrees and manners, and with regard to such 
ions, rather than others ; that the affairs of the 
Id, being permitted to go on in their natural 

p 
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coixrtm «o hr, ftboold, jiint at siicb a point 
new direction g;iven tbem by mirncuUmn UiU 
tiotm ; tbat tbe«e Interpo^itionw ftbotild be « 
in sucb de^eeft and renpecto only ; all tbi 
bave been by general Uwn. Tluwe laws m 
known indeed to un ; but no more nnknowi 
tbe lawn from wbence it \m, tbat«ome d\emn 
tbey are bom, and otbera live to extreme ol 
tbat one man \n m nuperior to anotber in i 
•tanding; witb innumerable more tbing», 
aa waa before observed, we cannot reduce t 
lawa or rulea at all, though it ia taken for gf 
they are aa much reducible to general ones, i 
ritation* Now, if tbe revealed diapenaati^ 
Providence, and miraculous interpositions, 
general laws, as well as God's ordinary ^ovttr 
in tbe course of nature, made known by 
and experience ; there is no more reason to « 
that every exigence as it arises, should be pn 
for by these general laws or miraculous in 
sitions.than that every exigence in nature shoi 
the general laws of nature ; yet there might 1. 
and good reasons, that miraculous interf^o 
sliould be by general kws; and tbat Uiesi 
should not fie broken in upon, or deviated fr^ 
other miracles. 

Upon the witole then ; the appearanc«i ol 
ciencies and irregukrities in nature, Is owin^j 
iieing a scheme but in part made known, & 
such a certain particular kind in other m 
Now we see no more reason, why the fram 
course of nature should be such a scheme 
why Christianity should. And that tlie for 
such a scheme, renders it credible, that tbe 
ujKm supposition of its truth, may be so too. 
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b is manifest, that Christianity is a scheme re- 
.ed but in part, and a scheme in which means 
made use of to accomplish ends ; like to that 
lature : so the credibility, that it may have been 
edong carried on by general laws, no less than 
course of nature, has been distinctly proved. 
i from all this it is beforehand credible that 
re might, I think probable that there would, be 
like appearance of deficiencies and irregulari- 
in Christianity, as in nature : i. e. that Chris- 
lity would be liable to the like objections, as the 
ne of nature. And these objections are an- 
;red by these observations concerning Chris- 
lity ; as the like objections against the frame of 
ure, are answered by the like observations con- 
ning the frame of nature. 

The objections against Christianity, considered 
a matter of fact, ^ having, in general, been ob- 
ted in the preceding chapter; and the same, 
isidered as made against the wisdom and good- 
\s of it, having been obviated in this : the next 
ng, according to the method proposed, is to 
)w, that the principal objections, in particular, 
dnst Christianity, may be answered, by parti- 
lar and full analogies in nature. And as one of 
an is made against the whole scheme of it toge- 
jr, as just now described, I choose to consider it 
re, rather than in a distinct chapter by itself, 
e thing objected against this scheme of the gos- 
:, is, " that it seems to suppose, God was reduced 
the necessity of a long series 'of intricate means, 
order to accomplish his ends, the recovery and 

» P. 129. 

^1 
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fialvation of the world : in like «ort a» tnen^ fof 

want of an<l(;r»tan<lin^ or power, not \Hstnff Ak Ui 

eome at their end» directly, are ibreed to go roitiid« 

ahout wayi, and malte a«e of many perplexed eon* 

tri vaneen to arrive at them/' Now every thing wbid 

weNee,ihow»the folly of thi«,eon«idered a^anol^M' 

tion again«t the truth of Chriiftianity* For, uecoti^ 

ing to oar manner, of conception, Ood nmk«% we 

of variety of meanw, what we often think tediMM 

imen, in the natural coune of providence, for Ik 

accomplishment of all hii endu* Indeed it i« eep 

tain, there in somewhat in thi« matter qaite beyiAl 

imr comprehension ; but the mystery to as grettii 

nature as in Christianity. We know what we ($» 

selves aim at, as final ends : and what eounes m 

take, merely as means conducing to those eotk 

But we are greatly ignorant, how far things m 

considered by the Autlior cf nature, under tbe 

single nrdion of means and ends ; so as that it mtf 

be said, this is merely an end, and that menlf 

means, in his regard. And whether there Im 00t 

some peculiar alisurdity in our very manner of csof* 

ception, concerning this matter, srmiewhat coiit» 

dict^iry arising from our extremely imperfect vietf 

of things, it is imp^;ssible to say. However, tfc» 

much is manififTSt, that the whole natural world lai 

government of it is a w;heme or system ; nci • 

fixe<J, but a progressive one : a scheme, in whicl 

the of>erati<m of vari^/us m<^ns takes up a fpnd 

length of time, before the ends they tend tr> cui l» 

attained!. The change of seasons, the ripenin((^^ 

the fruits of the earth, the very history of a fUmf^* 

fs an instance of this ; and so is human life. Tb0 

v#Ti(etable hfilifm, fiml those of animals, though p»' 

sibJy formed at once, yet grow up by degre«t tA* 
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SDiature state. And thus rational agents^ who ani- 
mate these latter bodies, are naturally directed to 
!brm, each his own manners and character, by the 
pradual gaining of knowledge and experience, and 
jy a long course of action. Our existence is not 
ndy successive, as it must be of necessity ; but one 
state of our life and being is appointed by God, to 
be a preparation for another ; and that, to be the 
means of attaining to another succeeding one : in- 
fancy to childhood ; childhood to youth ; youth to 
mature age. Men are impatient, and for precipi- 
tating things : but the Author of nature appears 
deliberate throughout his operations ; accomplish- 
ii^ his natural ends, by slow successive steps. And 
(here is a plan of things beforehand laid out, which, 
bom the nature of it, requires various systems of 
means, as well as length of time, in order to the 
carrying on its several parts into execution. Thus, 
in the daily course of natural providence, God ope- 
rates in the very same manner, as in the dispensa- 
tion of Christianity : making one thing subservient 
to another ; this, to somewhat further ; and so on, 
through a progressive series of means, which ex- 
tend, both backward and forward, beyond our ut- 
most view. Of this manner of operation, every 
&ing we see in the course of nature, is as much 
ui instance, as any part of the Christian dispen- 
iation. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Of the f articular Syttem of Christianity ; 
pointtnent of a Mediator, and the Redet 
the World by him. 

There is not, I think, any thing re 
Chmlianity, which has been more objecte 
than the mediation of Christ, in some 
of its parts. Yet, upon thorough c 
tion, there seems nothing less justly lia 
For, 

I. The whole analogy of nature remove 
gined presumption against the general no 
Mediator between God and man,^ For w< 
living creatures are brought into the w< 
their life in infancy is preserved, by the in 
tality of others : and every satisfaction of 
way or other, is bestowed by the like mc 
that the visible government, which God 
over the world, is by the instrumentality 
diation of others. And how far his invi 
vemment be or be not so, it is impossible 
;i^^; mine at all by reason. And the supposit 
part of it is so, appears, to say the least, e 
as credible, as the contrary. There is the 
of objection, from the light of nature, ag 
general notion of a mediator between God i 
considered as a doctrine of Christianity, 
appointment in this dispensation : since vi 

• 1 Tim. il. 6. 
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erience, that God does appoint mediators, to be 
instruments of good and evil to us ; the instru- 
its of his justice and his mercy. And the ob- 
ion here referred to is urged, not against medi- 
n in that high, eminent and peculiar sense, in 
ch Christ is our Mediator ; but absolutely 
mst the whole notion itself of a mediator at 

r. As we must suppose, that the world is under 
proper moral government of God, or in a state 
religion, before we can enter into consideration 
the revealed doctrine, concerning the redemp- 
i of it by Christ ; so that supposition is here to 
listinctly taken notice of. Now the divine moral 
emment which religion teaches us, implies, 
t the consequence of vice shall be misery, in 
le future state, by the righteous judgment of 
d. That such consequent punishment shall take 
ict by his appointment, is necessarily implied, 
t, as it is not in any sort to be supposed, that 
are made acquainted with all the ends or rea- 
ls, for which it is fit future punishments should 
inflicted, or why God has appointed, such and 
h consequent misery should follow vice ; and 
we are altogether in the dark, how or in what 
nner it shall follow, by what immediate occasions, 
by the instrumentality of what means ; there is 
absurdity in supposing, it may follow in a way 
ilogous to that, in which many miseries follow 
h and such courses of action at present ; po- 
ty, sickness, infamy, untimely death by dis- 
BS, death from the hands of civil justice. There 
10 absurdity in supposing future punishment 
f follow wickedness of course, as we speak, or 
he way of natural consequence from ' God's ori- 
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ginal constitution of the world ; from the natare 
has given us, and from the condition in which 
places us ; or in a like manner, as a person ras 
trifling upon a precipice, in the way of nati 
consequence, falls down ; in the way of nati 
consequence, breaks his limbs, suppose; in 
way of natural consequence of this, without h< 
perishes. 

Some good men may perhaps be offended, v 
hearing it spoken of as a supposable thing, t 
the future punishments of wickedness may be 
the way of natural consequence : as if this ^ 
taking the execution of justice out of the hand: 
God, and giving it to nature. But they should 
member, that when things come to pass accord 
to the course of nature, this does not hinder tl 
from being his doing, who is the God of natn 
and that the Scripture ascribes those punishme 
to divine justice, which are known to be natui 
and which must be called so, when distinguisi 
from such as are miraculous. But after all, t 
supposition, or rather this way of speaking, is h 
made use of only by way of illustration of the si 
ject, before us. For since it must be admitted,! 
t^ e future punishment of wickedness is not a m 
ter of arbitrary appointment, but of reason, equi 
and justice ; it comes, for aught I see, to the sa 
thing, whether it is supposed to be inflicted ir 
way analogous to that, in which the temporal pi 
ishments of vice and folly are inflicted, or in a 
other way. And though there were a difference 
is allowable, in the present case, to make this si 
position, plainly not an incredible one ; that futi 
punishment may follow wickedness in the way 
natural consequence, or according to some ^ 
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aws of govemment already established in 
verse. 

Upon this supposition, or even without it, 
y observe somewhat, much to the present 
e, in the constitution of nature or ap- 
ents of Providence ; the provision which is 
that all the bad natural ,'consequences of 
ictions, should not always actually follow ; 

such bad consequences, as, according to the 
course of things, would inevitably have fol- 
if not prevented, should, in certain degrees, 
vented. We are apt presumptuously to 
e, that the world might have been so con- 
I, as that there would not have been any 
ling as misery or evil. On the contrary we 
! Author of nature permits it : but then he has 
id reliefs, and in many cases, perfect reme- 
' it, after some pains and difficulties ; reliefs 
nedies even for that evil, which is the fruit 
own misconduct; and which, in the course 
re, would have continued, and ended in our 
tion, but for such remedies. And this is an 
8 both of severity and of indulgence, in the 
ition of nature. Thus all the bad conse- 
s, now mentioned, of a man's trifling up64^ 
pice, might be prevented. And though all * 
)t, yet some of them might, by proper inter- 
I, if not rejected : by another's coming to 
1 man s relief, with his own laying hold on 
ief, in such sort as the case required. Per- 
ly do a great deal themselves towards pre- 

the bad consequences of their follies : apd 
ay be done by themselves, together with the 
ce of others their fellow-creatures ; which 
ce nature requires and prompts us to. Now 
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ftuppose it bad been so constituted, that after such 
actioDM were done, as were foreseen naturally to 
draw after them misery to tbe doer, it sbould bave 
been no more in human power to bave prerented 
tbut naturally consequent misery, in any instance, 
tban it is, in all ; no one can say, whether such a 
more severe constitution of things might not yet 
have been really good. But, that on the contrarjf 
provision is made by nature, that we may and do, 
to m great degree, prevent the bad natural eiEBcts 
of our follies ; this may be called mercy or com- 
passion in the original constitution of the world; 
compassion as distinguished from goodness in fs^ 
neral And, the whole known constitution and 
course of things affording us instances of luek 
compassion, it would be according to tbe analog 
of nature, to hope, that, however ruinous tbe nsta- 
ral consequences of vice might be, from the genenl 
laws of (iod's government over the univerBO ; jd 
provision might be made, possibly might have bees 
originally made, for preventing those ruinous con- 
sequences from inevitably following : at least fro0 
following universally, and in all cases. 

Many, I am sensible, will wonder at finding tbii 
made a question, or spoken of as in any degril 
doubtful. Tbe generdity of mankind are so iir 
from having that awful sense of things, which tk 
present state of vice and misery and darkness seeflf 
U) make but reasr>nable, that they have scarce taf 
apprehension or thought at all about this matter, 
any way: and some serious peraons may bsic 
si>oken unadvisedly concerning it But let us o^ 
serve, what we ex|)erience to be, and what, fiM 
tbe very constituti<m of nature, cannot but be, tbi 
con»iequencesof irregular and disorderly behafioor» 
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f such rashness, wilfulness, neglects, as we 
call vicious. Now it is natural to appre- 
;hat the bad consequences of irregularity will 
iter, in proportion as the irregularity is so. 
lere is no comparison between these irregu- 
, and the greater instances of vice, or a dis- 
profligate disregard to all religion ; if there 
thing at all in religion. For consider what 
r creatures, moral agents, presumptuously to 
ice that confusion and misery into the king- 
f God, which mankind have in fact intro- 
; to blaspheme the Sovereign Lord of all; 
tenin his authority ; to be injurious to the 
they are, to their fellow-creatures, the crea- 
f God. Add that the effects of vice in the 
t world, are often extreme misery, irretriev- 
lin, and even death : and upon putting all 
^ether, it will appear, that as no one can say, 
t degree fatal the unprevented consequences 
may be, according to the general rule of di- 
overnment ; so it is by no means intuitively 
, how far these consequences could possibly, 
nature of the thing, be prevented, consistently 
le eternal rule of right, or with what is, in 
»e moral constitution of nature. However, 
vould be large ground to hope, that the uni* 
government was not so severely strict, but 
ere was room for pardon, or for having those 
consequences prevented. Yet, 
There seems no probability, that any thing 
aid do, would alone and of itself prevent 
prevent their following, or being inflicted, 
le would think, at least, it were impossible, 
le contrary should be thought certain. For 
not acquainted with the whole of the case. 
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We are not informed of all the reasons, 
render it fit that future punishments should 
flicted : and therefore cannot know, wheth< 
thing we could do, would make such an alte 
as to render it fit that they should be rei 
We do not know what the whole natural 
pointed consequences of vice are ; nor in wh 
they would follow, if not prevented : and th' 
can in no sort say, whether we could do an^ 
which would be suflScient to prevent them, 
ignorance being thus manifest, let us recoil 
analogy of nature or Providence. For, thouj 
may be but a slight ground to raise a positi 
nion upon, in this matter; yet it is sufiSc 
answer a mere arbitrary assertion, withoi 
kind of evidence, urged by way of objection i 
a doctrine, the proof of which is not reasc 
revelation. Consider then : people ruin 
fortunes by extravagance ; they bring disease 
themselves by excess ; they incur the penal 
civil laws ; and surely civil government is n; 
will sorrow for these follies past, and behavii 
for the future, alone and of itself, prevent th< 
ral consequences of them ? On the contrary, 
natural abilities of helping themselves are of 
paired : or if not, yet they are forced to 
holden to the assistance of others, upon 
accounts, and in dififerent ways ; assistance 
they would have had no occasion for, had 
been for their misconduct ; but which, in t 
advantageous condition they have reduced 
selves to, is absolutely necessary to their re 
and retrieving their aflfairs. Now since this 
case, considering ourselves merely as inhabit 
this world, and as having a temporal interes 
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• the natural government of God, which how- 
bas a great deal moral in it: why is it not 
usable that this may be our case also, in our 
important capacity, as under his perfect moral 
nment, and having a more general and future 
;st depending? If we have misbehaved in 
ligher capacity, and rendered ourselves ob- 
us to the future punishment, which God has 
:ed to vice : it is plainly credible, that be- 
g well for the time to come, may be — not 
«, God forbid — ^but wholly insufficient, alone 
>f itself, to prevent that punishment; or to 
IS in the condition, which we should have 
in, had we preserved our innocence, 
d though we ought to reason with all rever- 

whenever we reason concerning the divine 
ict ; yet it may be added, that it is clearly 
iry to all our notions of government, as weU 

what is, in fact, the general constitution of 
e, to suppose that doing well for the future, 

d, in all cases, prevent all the judicial bad 
quences of having done evil, or all the punish- 
annexed to disobedience. And we have ma- 
ly nothing from whence to determine, in what 

e, and in what cases, reformation would pre- 
liiis punishment, even supposing that it would 
ne. And though the efficacy of repentance 
alone, to prevent what mankind had rendered 
selves obnoxious to, and recover what they 
orfeited, is now insisted upon, in opposition to 
tianity; yet, by the general prevalence of 
tiatory sacrifices over the heathen world, this 
Q, of repentance alone being sufficient to ex- 
guilt, appears to be contrary to the general 
of mankind. 
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Upon the whole then : had the laws, the geneial 
laws of God's government been permitted to ope- 
rate, without any interposition in our behalfi the 
future punishment, for aught, we^know to the con- 
trary, or have any reason to think, must inevitably 
have followed, notwithstanding any thing we could 
have done to prevent it. Now, 

V. In this darkness, or this light of nature, call it 
which you please, revelation comes in; confirav 
every doubting fear, which could enter into tbe 
heart of man, concerning the future unprevented 
consequence of wickedness ; supposes tbe world to 
be in a state of ruin ; (a supposition which leem 
the very ground of the Christian dispensation, sail 
which, if not provable by reason, yet it is in no 
wIko contrary to it;) teaches us too, that the rabi 
of divine government are such, as not to admit of 
pardon immediately and directly upon repentance^ 
or by the sole efli<;acy of it : but then teaches at 
th<; Hame time, what nature might justly Ian 
hoped, tbat the moral government of the univene 
was not so rigid, but that there was room for lo 
intf^rpoKition, to avert the fatal consequences of 
vice; which therefore, by this means, does admit of 
f)ardon. Revelation tcmches us, that the unknowi 
iawK of (lod s more general government, no le 
than the particular laws by which we experience 
b(* govcrnK uh at present, are compassionate,' i 
w(!ll as good in the more general notion of good- 
ness : and that he hath mercifully provided, tbit 
there should be an interposition to prevent tbe 
destniction of human kind ; whatever that de8tni& 
tion unjirevented would have been. ' God so bved 

' r. 217, Ac. 
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he world, that he gave his only begotten Son, that 
rhosoever believeth,' not, to be sure, in a specula- 
ive, but in a practical sense, that ' whosoever be- 
ieveth in him, should not perish :' * gave his Son in 
;he same way of goodness to the world, as he 
iffords particular persons the friendly assistance of 
their fellow-creatures ; when, without it, their tem- 
poral ruin would be the certain consequence of 
;heir follies : in the same way of goodness, I say ; 
Jbough in a transcendent and infinitely higher de- 
rree. And the Son of God ' loved us and gave him- 
jelf for us,' with a love, which he himself compares 
o that of human friendship : though, in this case, 
til comparisons must fall infinitely short of the 
hing intended to be illustrated by them. He in- 
erposed in such a manner, as was necessary and 
effectual to prevent that execution of justice upon 
tinners, which God had appointed should other- 
¥ise have been executed upon them : or in such a 
nanner, as to prevent that punishment from actually 
following, which, according to the general laws of 
livine government, must have followed the sins of 
the world, had it not been for such interposition.* 

* Jokn, iiL 16. 

' It cannot I suppose, be imagined, even by the most cursory 
reader, that it is, in any sort, affirmed or implied in any thing said 
m this chapter, that none can have the benefit of the general 
redemption, but such as have the advantage of being made ac- 
quainted with it in the present life. But it may be needful to 
mention, that several questions, which have been brought into the 
subject before us, and determined, are not in the least entered into 
Ittte : questions which have been, I fear, rashly determined, and 
perhaps with equal rashness contrary ways. For instance, whe- 
ther God could have saved the world by other means than the 
death of Christ, consistently with the general laws of his govem- 
>ieDt And had not Christ come into the world, what would 
|>ive been the future condition of the better sort of men ; those 
jvt persons over the face of the earth, for whom, Manasses in hit 
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If any thing here said, should appear, upon 
first thought, inconsistent with divine goodness; a 
second, I am persuaded, will entirely remove that 
appearance. For were we to suppose the constita- 
tion of things to he such, as that the whole creatkm 
must have perished, had it not been for somewhat, 
which God had appointed should be, in order to 
prevent that ruin : even this supposition would not 
be inconsistent, in any degree, with the most ab- 
solutely perfect goodness. But still it may be 
thought, that this whole manner of treating the 
subject before us, supposes mankind to be naturally 
in a very strange state. And truly so it does, fiot 
it is not Christianity, which has put us into this 
state. Whoever will consider the manifold mise* 
ries, and the extreme wickedness of the world ; that 
the best have great wrongnesses within themselvei^ 
which they complain of, and endeavour to amend ; 
but that the generality grow more profligate and 
corrupt with age ; that even moralists thought the 
present state to be a state of punishment: and, 
what might be added, that the earth our habitatioo 
has the appearances of being a ruin : whoever, I 
say, will consider all these, and some other obvioofl 
things, will think he has little reason to object 
against the Scripture account, that mankind is in ft 
state of degradation ; against this being the fact: 
how difficult soever he may think it to account for, or 

prayer asserts, repentance was not appointed. The meBiuDg of 
the first of these questions is greatly ambiguous : and neither of 
them can properly be answered, without going upon that in* 
finitely absurd supposition, that we know the whole of die eve. 
And perhaps the very inquiry, what would luive JblUmed ifOfi 
Iiad not doiie as he hag, may have in it some very great impio- 
priety ; and ought not to be carried on any further, than ii n^ 
cessary to help our partial and inadequate conceptioDBof thing'' 
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Ten tx> form a distinct conception of the occasions 
nd circumstances of it. But that the crime of our 
tist parents was the occasion of our being placed 
a a more disadvanti^eous condition^ is a thing 
hroughout and particularly analogous to what we 
lee, in the daily course of natural providence ; as 
he recovery of the world by the interposition of 
^hnst, has been shown to be so in general. 

VI. The particular manner in which Christ in- 
ierposed in the redemption of the world, or his 
>ffice as ' Mediator/ in the largest sense, ' between 
jod and man/ is thus represented to us in the 
Usnptare : ' He is the light of the world / * the re- 
ealer of the will of God in the most eminent 
ense. He is a propitiatory sacrifice ;* ' the Lamb 
fGod:'^ and, as he voluntaiily offered himself 
ip, he is styled our High-priest.* And, which seems 
f peculiar weight, he is described beforehand in 
be Old Testament, under the same characters of a 
meatf ^^^d an expiatory victim.^ And whereas it 
8 objected, that all this is merely by way of allu- 
ion to the sacrifices of the Mosaic law, the apostle 
ID the contrary affirms, that the law was a shadow 
if good things to come, and not the very image of 
iie things:^ and that the ' priests that offer gifts 
iccording to the law — serve unto the example and 
ihadow of heavenly things, as Moses wds admo- 
Dished of God, when he was about to make the 
Labemacle : for, See, saith he, that thou make all 
things according to the pattern showed to thee in 

* John, i. ; vili. 12. 

* Rom. iit 26; v. 11 ; 1 Cor. v. 7; Eph. v. 2; 1 Johii,ii. 
3; Matt. xxtL 28. 

* John, I 29, 36, and throughout the Book of Revelation. 

* Throughout the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

* Is. Uu. ; Dan. ix. 24 ; Ps. ex. 4. « Heb. x. 1. 
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tbemmifii;'' I e« the Letitka] prievtbood 
shadow of the prkwibood of CbiiH ; in like m 
ft* ibe iabemaele made by Moses, wa« aeeord 
ibat »bowed him in ibe motitit Tbe ptienlh 
Chrifii, and ibe tabernacle in tbe motint, W€ 
originals: of tbe former of wbieb, tbe Le 
priestbood Mftm a type ; and of tbe latter, tbe 
naele made by Moses Mftm a copy* Tbe dt 
of tbis epistle iben plainly is« tbat ibe le^al 
(ices Mfere allusions to tbe great and final aton 
to be made by tbe blood of Cbrist ; and nc 
tbis was an alltision to ibose« Nor can any 
be more eicpress or determinate, tban tbe foil 
passage. ' It is not possible tbat tbe blood n\ 
and of goats sbonld take away sin« Wb< 
wben be cometb into tbe world, be saitb, sa 
and offering,' i« e« of bnlls and of goats, 
wotildst not, but a body bast iboa prepar< 
-< — 1/> I come to do tby will, O O^.— 
wbicb will we are sanctified, tbroagb tbe 01 
of tbe body of Jesos Cbrist once for all/ ' A 
add one passage more of tbe like kind : ' Cbri 
once offered to bear tbe sins of many ; am 
tbem tbat look for bim shall he appear tbe t 
time, witbont sin ;' i« e, withont bearing sin, 
did at bis first coming, by being an offering 
without baring our iniquities again laid upr/i 

without being any more a sin-offering ; 

them that look for bim shaJ) he appear the t 
time, without sin, anUy salvation/ ' f^or do \ 
spire<] writers at all confine themselves t 
manner of speaking concerning the satisfact 
(/brist; but declare an efficacy in what he di 

» ITeb, iriii, 4, b. « lUh. t. 4, 6, 7f 1>, 10 

« lleb, in. 2B. 
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red for us, additional to and beyond mere in- 
tion, example and government, in great variety 
pression : ' that Jesus should die for that na- 

the Jews : ' and not for that nation only, but 
also/ plainly by the efficacy of his death, ' he 
Id gather together in one, the children of God 
were scattered abroad :* * that ' he suffered for 

the just for the unjust:'* that 'he gave his 

himself, a ransom :'^ that ' we are bought, 
ht with a price :'* that ' he redeemed us with 
blood; redeemed us from the curse of the 

being made a curse for us :' ^ that he is our 
ocate, intercessor, and propitiation:*^ that 'he 
made perfect,' or consummate, ' through suf- 
gs ; and being' thus * made perfect, he became 
Luthor of salvation:''' that ' God was in Christ 
iciling the world to himself; by the death of his 

by the cross; not imputing their trespasses 

them :'® and lastly, that ' through death he de- 
ed him that had the power of death.' ^ Christ 

having thus ' humbled himself, and become 
lient to death, even the death of the cross ; 

also hath highly exalted him, and given him 
me which is above every name : hath given all 
^ into his hands : hath committed all judg- 
t unto him ; that all men should honour the 
even as they honour the Father.' *° For, * wor- 
is the Lamb that was slain, to receive power, 

Fohn, xi. 61, 62. « 1 Pet. iii. 18. 

Vf att. XX. 28 ; Mark, x. 45 ; 1 Tim. u. 6. 
5 Pet. ii. 1 ; Rev. xiv. 4 ; 1 Cor. vi 20. 
I Pet. i. 19 ; Rev. v. 9 ; Gal. iii. 13. 
aeb. viL 25 ; 1 John, U. 1,2. ' Heb. ii. 10 ; v. 9. 
I Cor. V. 19 ; Rom. v. 10 ; Eph. ii. 16. 
Heb. ii. 14 ; bee also a remarkable passage in the Book of 
xxxiii. 24. 
PhU. ii. 8. 9 ; John, ui. 35 ; v. 22, 23. 
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and richesi and wisdom, and strengthi and honour, 
and glory, and blessing. And every creature 
which is in heaven, and on the earth, heard I, say- 
ing. Blessing, and honour, and glory, and power, 
be unto him that sitteth upon the throne, and unto 
the Lamb for ever and ever.* * 

These passages of Scripture seem to comprehend 
and express the chief parts of Christ's office, aft 
Mediator between God and man, so far, I mean, u 
the nature of this his office is revealed ; and it is 
usually treated of by divines under three beads. 

First, He was, by way of eminence, the prophet : 
* that prophet that shall come into the world,'* to 
declare the divine will. He published anew the 
law of nature, which men had corrupted ; and the 
very knowledge of which, to some degree, was lost 
among them. He taught mankind, taught us aa- 
thoritatively, to ' live soberly, righteously, and 
godly in this present world,' in expectati(»n of the 
future judgment of God. He confirmed the truth 
of this moral system of nature, and gave us addi- 
tional evidence of it ; the evidence of testimony.' 
He distinctly revealed the manner, in which God 
would be worshipped, the efficacy of repentance, 
and the rewards and punishments of a future life. 
Thus he was a prophet in a sense, in which no 
other ever was. To which is to be added, that he 
set us a perfect * example, that we should follow 
his steps.' 

Secondly, He has a ' kingdom which is not of 
this world.' He founded a church, to be to man- 
kind a standing memorial of religion, and invita- 
tion to it ; which he promised to be with always 
even to the end. He exercises an invisible go- 

' Rev. V. 12, 13. 3 John, vi. 14. ^ Ptge 100, Ac. 
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ment over it, himself, and by his Spirit : over 
part of it, which is militant here on earth, a 
smment of discipline, ' for the perfecting of 
saints, for the edifying his body; till we all 
e in the unity of the faith, and of the know- 
e of the Son of God, unto a perfect man, unto 
measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ.'^ 
this church, all persons scattered over the 
d, who live in obedience to his laws, are mem- 
. For these he is ' gone to prepare a place,' 
' will come again to receive them unto him- 
that where he is, there they may be also ; and 
1 with him for ever and ever :' * and likewise 
take vengeance on them that know not God, 
obey not his gospel/^ 

gainst these parts of Christ's office, I find no 
ctions, but what are fully obviated in the be- 
ing of this chapter. 

istly, Christ offered himself a propitiatory sac- 
i, and made atonement for the sins of the 
d : which is mentioned last, in regard to what 
ejected against it. Sacrifices of expiation were 
manded the Jews, and obtained amongst most 
r nations, from tradition, whose original proba- 
n^as revelation. And they were continually re- 
ed, both occasionally, and at the returns of 
id times ; and made up great part of the ex- 
il religion of mankind. ' But now once in 
md of the world Christ appeared, to put away 
)y the sacrifice of himself/^ And this sacrifice 
in the highest degree and with the most ex- 
Lve influence, of that efficacy for obtaining 



b. iy. 12, 13. « John, xiv. 2, 3. ; Rev. iii. 21, xi. 15. 

-^ 2 These, i. & * Heb. ix. 26. 
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hand, that we are not judges in the case* it is evi- 
dent that no objection can^ with any shadow of 
reason, be urged against any particalar part of 
Christ's mediatorial office revealed in Scriptnrei 
till it can be shown positively, not to be requisite 
or conducive to the ends proposed to be accom- 
plished ; or that it is in itself unreasonable. 

And there is one objection made against the 
satisfaction of Christy which looks to be of tbii 
positive kind : that the doctrine of his being ap- 
pointed to suffer for the sins of the world, repre- 
sents God as being indifferent whether be paniib* 
ed the innocent or the guilty. Now from the fore- 
going observations we may see the extreme sligbt- 
ness of all such objections ; and (though it is moit 
certain all who make them do not see the conse- 
quence) that they conclude altogether as much 
against God's whole original constitution of ntr 
ture, and the whole daily course of divine Provi- 
dence, in the government of the world, L e 
against the whole scheme of Theism and the whole 
notion of religion; as against Christianity. For 
the world is a constitution or system, whose ports 
have a mutual reference to each other : and there 
is a scheme of things gradually carrying on, called rs 
the course of nature, to the carrying on of whicik> 
God has appointed us, in various way^, to con- 
tribute. And when, in the daily course of natunl 
providence, it is appointed that innocent people 
should suffer for the faults of the guilty, this ii 
liable to the very same objection, as the instance 
we are now considering. The infinitely greater 
importance of that appointment of Christianity 
which is objected against, does not hinder, but it 
may be, as it plainly is, an appointment of the 
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ry same kind, with what the world affords us 
ily examples of. Nay, if there were any force 
all in the objection, it would be stronger, in one 
spect, against natural providence, than against 
bristianity : because under the former, we are in 
any cases commanded, and even necessitated 
bether we will or no, to suffer for the faults of 
hers ; whereas the sufferings of Christ were vo- 
ntary. The world's being under the righteous 
ivemment of God, does indeed imply, that finally 
id upon the whole every one shall receive ac- 
rding to his personal deserts: and the general 
tctrine of the whole Scripture is, that this shall 
the completion of the divine government. But 
(ring the progress, and, for aught we know, even 
order to the completion of this moral scheme, 
mrious punishments may be fit, and absolutely 
cessary. Men by their follies run themselves 
to extreme distress ; into difficulties which would 
absolutely fatal to them, were it not for the in- 
rposition and assistance of others. God com- 
snds by the law of nature, that we afford them 
is assistance, in many cases where we cannot do 
without very great pains, and labour, and suf- 
r in g s to ourselves. And we see in what variety 
ways, one person's sufferings contribute to the 
lief of another : and how, or by what particular 
eans, this comes to pass or follows, from the con- 
tution and laws of nature, which come under 
ir notice : and, being familiarized to it, men are 
»t shocked with it. So that the reason of their 
dsting upon objections of the foregoing kind 
ainst the satisfaction of Christ, is, either that 
ey do not consider God's settled and uniform 
ipointments as his appointments at all ; or else. 
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tbey for{(et tliat vicarious punwboieDt is a provU 
dential appointment of every day's experience: 
and then, from tbeir bein^^ unacquainted with the 
more (general laws of nature or dirine gorerD- 
ment over the world, and not seeing how the suf* 
ferings of Christ could contribute to the redemp 
ti^m of it, unleiM by arbitrary and tyrannieal wiU; 
tliey conclude bis suflferings could not eantribote 
to it any other way. And yet, what has been often 
allef^ed in justificatirm of this doctrine, eren from 
the apparent natural tendency of this method of 
our redemption ; its tendency to vindicate the aO' 
thority of God's laws, and deter his creatures from 
sin ; this has never yet l>een answered, and is I 
think plainly unanswerable : though I am far from 
thinkin(( it an accrmnt of the whole of the case. But 
without taking this int^> consideration, it alMindant- 
ly apf>ears, from the ol>servations above made, thtt 
this objei.'tion is, not an objection against Cbrii' 
tianity, but against tlie whole general constitutioo 
of nature. And if it were t/> be considered as sb 
objecti^m against Christianity, or considering it ai 
it is, an objection against the constitution of luu 
ture; it amounts to no more in conclusion tbso 
this, that a divine apfXiintment cannot \m neccft^ 
sary or exfiedient, l>ecause the objector doe« ivA 
discern it Uf Itt no: though he must own that tlK 
nature of the case is such, as renders bim inctfs^ 
ble of judging, wh<5ther it be so or not; or of tee- 
ing it to l>e necessary, though it were s/i. 

It is indeed a matter of great patience to reaiMi' 
able men, to find |H50ple arguing in this mattxf : 
objecting against the credibility of such particoltf 
thiiigH revealed in Scripture, that they do not Mt 
the neceiisity or ex|>ediency of theoL For thoofffc 
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it is highly right, and the most pious exercise of 
oar understanding, to enquire with due reverence 
into the ends and reasons of God's dispensations : 
yet when those reasons are concealed, to argue from 
our ignorance, that such dispensations cannot be 
from God, is infinitely absurd. The presumption 
of this kind of objections, seems almost lost in the 
foUy of them. And the folly of them is yet greater, 
when they are urged, as usually they are, against 
things in Christianity analogous or like to those 
natural dispensations of Providence, which are 
matter of experience. Let reason be kept to : and 
if any part of the Scripture account of the redemp- 
tion of the world by Christ, can be shown to be 
really contrary to it, let the Scripture, in the name 
of God, be given up : but let not such poor crea- 
tures as we, go on objecting against an infinite 
scheme, that we do not see the necessity or useful- 
ness of all its parts, and call this reasoning ; and, 
which still further heightens the absurdity in the 
present case, parts which we are not actively con- 
cerned in. For it may be worth mentioning. 

Lastly, That not only the reason of the thing, 
but the whole analogy of nature, should teach us, 
not to expect to have the like information concern- 
ing the divine conduct, as concerning our own 
duty. God instructs us by experience, (for it is 
not reason, but experience which instructs us,) what 
good or bad consequences will follow from our 
acting in such and such manners : and by this he 
directs us, how we are to behave ourselves. But, 
though we are sufficiently instructed for the com- 
mon purposes of life ; yet it is but an almost in- 
finitely small part of natural providence, which we 
are at all let into. The case is the same with re- 
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gard to revelation. The doctrine of a Mediator 
between God and man, against which it is objected, 
that the expediency of some things in it is not un- 
derstood, relates only to what was done on Grod's 
part in the appointment, and on the Mediators in 
the execution of it. For what is required of as, in 
consequence of this ^gracious dispensation^ is ano- 
ther subject, in which none can complain for want 
of information. The constitution of the world, and 
God's natural government over it, is all my8tery> 
as much as the Christian dispensation. Yet ander 
the first, he has given men all things pertaining 
to life ; and under the other, all things pertaining 
unto godliness. And it may be added, that there 
is nothing hard to be accounted for in any of the 
common precepts of Christianity : though if there 
were, surely, a divine command is abundantly suf- 
ficient to lay us under the strongest obligations to 
obedience. But the fact is, that the reasons of all 
the Christian precepts are evident. Positive in- 
stitutions are manifestly necessary to keep up and 
propagate religion amongst mankind. And oor 
duty to Christ, the internal and external worship 
of him ; this part of the religion of the gospel, ma- 
nifestly arises out of what he has done and suffered, 
his authority and dominion, and the relation, which 
he is revealed to stand in to us. ^ 

' P. 167, &c. 
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CHAPTER yi. 

Vant of Universality in Revelation : and of 
supposed Deficiency in the Proof of it. 

>een thought by some persons, that if the 
I of revelation appears doubtful, this itself 
to a positive argument against it; because 
t be supposed, that, if it were true, it would 
3 subsist upon doubtful evidence. And the 
3 against revelation from its not being uni- 
} often insisted upon as of great weight, 
the weakness of these opinions may be 
by observing the suppositions on which 
founded : which are really such as these : 
annot be thought God would have bestowed 
»ur at all upon us, unless in the degree, 
ve think, he might, and which, we imagine, 
e most to our particular advantage; and 
i it cannot be thought he would bestow a 
ipon any, unless he bestowed the same 
: suppositions which we find contradicted, 
few instances in God's natural government 
3rld, but by the general analogy of nature 

IS who speak of the evidence of religion as 
, and of this supposed doubtfulness as a 
argument against it, should be put upon 
ing, what that evidence indeed is, which 

upon with regard to their temporal in- 
For, it is not only extremely difficult, but, 
' cases, absolutely impossible, to balance 

and pain, satisfaction and uneasiness, so 
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as to be able to say, on which side the overplos is. 
There are the like difficulties and impossibilities in 
making the due allowances, for a change of temper 
and taste, for satiety, disgasts, ill h^th : any of 
which render men incapable of enjoying, after tbey 
have obtained, what they most eagerly denied. 
Numberless too are the accidents, besides that one 
of untimely death, which may even probably dis- 
appoint the best concerted schemes: and stroni^ 
objections are often seen to lie against them, not to 
be removed or answered, but which seem oTerbs- 
lanced by reasons on the other side ; so as that tk 
certain difficulties and dangers of the pursuit are, 
by every one, thought justly disregarded, upon ac- 
count of the appearing greater advantages in case 
of success, though there be but little probability of 
it. Lastly, every one observes our liableness, if we 
be not upon our guard, to be deceived by the false- 
hood of men, and the false appearances of things: 
and this danger must be greatly increased, if there 
be a strong bias within, suppose from indnlged 
passion, to favour the deceit Hence arises that 
^reat uncertainty and doubtfulness of proof, whereiB 
our temporal interest really consists ; what are the 
most probable means of attaining it ; and whether 
those means will eventually be successful. And 
numberless instances there are, in the daily coiuk 
of life, in which all men think it reasonable to en- 
^a^e in pursuits, though the probability Is greatly 
against succeeding ; and to make such provisioD 
for themselves, as it is supposable they may bare 
occasion for, though the plain acknowledged pro- 
bability is, that they never shall. Then those wbo 
think the objection against revelation, from its light 
not l^eing universal, to be of weight, should obserre, 
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t the Author of nature^ in numberless instances, 
tows that upon some, which he does not upon 
ers, who seem equally to stand in need of it. 
leed he appears to bestow all his gifts with the 
St promiscuous variety among creatures of the 
le species: health and strength, capacities of 
idence and of knowledge, means of improve- 
nt^ riches, and all external advantages. And as 
re are not any two men found, of exactly like 
,pe and features : so it is probable there are not 
f two, of an exactly like constitution, temper, 
i situation, with regard to the goods and evils of 
5. Yet, notwithstanding these uncertainties and 
ieties, God does exercise a natural government 
\r the world : and there is such a thing as a pru- 
It and imprudent institution of life, with regard 
our health and our affairs, under that his natural 
^emment. 

ks neither the Jewish nor Christian revelation 
re been universal ; and as they have been af- 
ded to a greater or a less part of the world, at 
ferent times ; so likewise at different times, both 
relations have had different degrees of evidence, 
le Jews who lived during the succession of pro- 
ets, that is, from Moses till after the captivity, 
d higher evidence of the truth of their religion, 
m those had, who lived in the interval between 
I last mentioned period, and the coming of 
irist. And the first Christians had higher evi- 
nce of the miracles wrought in attestation of 
iristianity, than what we have now. They had 
o a strong presumptive proof of the truth of it, 
rhapsof much greater force, in way of argument, 
in many think, of which we have very little re- 
ining; I mean the presumptive proof of its 
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truth, from the influence which it had* upon 
lives of the generality of its professors. And 
or future ages« may possibly have a proof o 
which they could not have, from the confon 
between the prophetic history, and the state oi 
world and of Christianity. And further: if 
were to suppose the evidence, which some have c 
ligion, to amount to little more, than seeing th 
may be true ; but that they remain in great do 
and uncertainties about both its evidence and itf 
ture, and great perplexities concerning the ml 
life : others to have a full conviction of the t 
of religion, with a distinct knowledge of 1 
duty ; and others severally to have all the intei 
diate degrees of religious light and evidence, wl 
lie between these two — ^if we put the case, 
for the present, it was intended, revelation sIk 
be no more than a small light, in the midst * 
world greatly overspread, notwithstanding it, ' 
ignorance and darkness : that certain glimmer 
of this light should extend, and be directed, to 
mote distances, in such a manner as that those 
really partook of it, should not discern from wh< 
it originally came : that some in a nearer situa 
to it, should have its light obscured, and, in 
ferent ways and degrees, intercepted : and 
others should be placed within its clearer influe 
and be much more enlivened, cheered and dire 
by it ; but yet that even to these, it should b 
more than ' a light shining in a dark place :' all 
would be perfectly uniform and of a piece with 
conduct of Providence, in the distribution o 
other blessings. If the fact of the case really v 
that some have received no light at all from 
Scripture ; as many ages and countries in 
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heathen world : that others, though they have, by 
means of it» had essential or natural religion en- 
forced upon their consciences, yet have never had 
Uie genuine Scripture revelation, with its real evi- 
dence, proposed to their ccHisideration ; and the 
aodent Persians and modem Mahometans, may 
possibly be instances of people in a situation some- 
what like to this : that others, though they have 
had the Scripture laid before them as of divine re- 
relation, yet have had it with the system and evi- 
dence of Christianity so interpolated, the system 
ao corrupted, the evidence so blended with false 
miracles, as to leave the mind in the utmost doubt- 
fulness and uncertainty about the whole; which 
may be the state of some thoughtful men, in most 
of those nations who call themselves Christian: 
and lastly, that others have had Christianity offered 
to them in its genuine simplicity, and with its pro- 
per evid^ice, as persons in countries and churches 
of civil and of Christian liberty ; but however that 
even these persons are left in great ignorance in 
many respects, and have by no means light afforded 
them enough to satisfy their curiosity, but only to 
regulate their life, to teach them their duty, and 
encourage them in the careful discharge of it : I 
say, if we were to suppose this somewhat of a gene- 
ral true account of the degrees of moral and reli- 
gious light and evidence, which were intended to 
be afforded mankind, and of what has actually 
been and is their situation, in their moral and reli- 
gious capacity ; there would be nothing in all this 
ignorance, doubtfulness, and uncertainty, in all 
^ese varieties, and supposed disadvantages of some 
in comparison of others, respecting religion, but 
may be paralleled by manifest analogies in the 
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natural dispensations of Providence at present^ and 
considering ourselves merely in our temporal capik 

city. 

Nor is there any thing shocking in all this, or 
which would seem to bear hard upon the moni 
administration in nature, if we would reaUy keep 
in mind, that every one shaU be dealt equitaUy 
with: instead of forgetting this, or explaining ft 
away, after it is acknowledged in words. All sha- 
dow of injustice, and indeed all harsh appearaneo^ 
in this various economy of Providence, would be 
lost ; if we would keep in mind, that every mero- 
ful allowance shall be made, and no more be m* 
quired of any one, than what might have been 
equitably expected of him, from the circunutaiieflB 
in which he was placed ; and not what might have 
been expected, haid he been placed in other cireufli- 
Htances: i. e. in Scripture language, that every mtn 
fthall be accepted ' according to what he had, not 
according to what he had not' * This however dotb 
not by any means imply, that all persons' eonditiOD 
here, is equally advantageous with respect to foto- 
rity. And Providence's designing to place some 
in greater darkness with respect to religious knoir- 
ledge, is no more a reason why they should not 
endeavour to get out of that darkness, and otheff 
to bring them out of it ; than why ignorant ui 
slow people in matters of other knowledge, shookl 
not endeavour to learn, or should not be is- 
structed. 

It is not unreasonable to suppose, that the suae 
wise and good principle, whatever it was, which 
disposed the Author of nature to make different 

I 2 Cot. viU. 12. 
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kinds and orders of creatures^ disposed him also to 
place creatures of like kinds^ in different situations : 
and that the same principle which disposed him to 
make creatures of different moral capacities, dis- 
posed him also to place creatures of like moral 
capacities, in different religious situations; and 
even the same creatures, in different periods of 
their being! And the account or reason of this, is 
also most probably the account why the constitu- 
tion of things is such, as that creatures of moral 
natures or capacities, for a considerable part of that 
duration in which they are living agents, are not 
at all subjects of morality and religion ; but grow 
up to be so, and grow up to be so more and more, 
gradually from childhood to mature age. 

What, in particular, is the account or reason of 
these things, we must be greatly in the dark, were 
it only that we know so very littJe even of our own 
case. Our present state may possibly be the con- 
sequence of somewhat past, which we are wholly 
ignorant of: as it has a reference to somewhat to 
come, of which we know scarce any more than is 
necessary for practice. A system or constitution, 
in its notion, implies variety ; and so complicated 
a one as this world, very great variety. So that were 
revelation universal, yet from men's different capa- 
cities of understanding, from the different lengths 
of their lives, their different educations and other 
external circumstances, and from their difference 
of temper and bodily constitution ; their religious 
situations would be widely different, and the dis- 
advantage of some in comparison of others, per- 
haps, altogether as much as at present. And the 
true account, whatever it be, why mankind or such 
a part of mankind are placed in this condition of 

R 2 
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ignorance, must be supposed also the true acooant 
of our further ignorance, in not knowing the rea- 
sons, why, or whence it is, that they are placed in 
this condition. But the following practical reflec- 
tions may deserve the serious consideration of thosi 
persons, who think the circumstances of mankind, 
or their own, in the forementioned respects* a 
ground of complaint. 

First. The evidence of religion not appearing ob- 
vious, may constitute one particular part of some 
men's trial in the religious sense : as it gives aoope^ 
for a virtuous exercise, or vicious n^lect of their 
understanding, in examining or not examining into 
that evidence. There seems no possible reason to 
be given, why we may not be in a state of monl 
probation, with regard to the exercise of our unda* 
standing upon the subject of religion, as we aie 
with regard to our behaviour in common afiairL 
The former is as much a thing within our power 
and choice, as the latter. And I suppose it is to 
be laid down for certain, that the same character, 
the same inward principle, which, after a man is 
convinced of the truth of religion, renders him 
obedient to the precepts of it, would, were he not 
thus convinced, set him about an examination of it» 
upon its system and evidence being offered to hii 
thoughts : and that in the latter state, his examina- 
tion would be with an impartiality, seriousDen, 
and solicitude, proportionable to what his obedience 
is in the former. And as inattention, negligence, 
want of all serious concern, about a matter of such 
a nature and such importance, when offered to 
men's consideration, is, before a distinct convictioii 
of its truth, as real immoral depravity and disBO- 
lutenessy as neglect of religious practice after sach 
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conviction: so active solicitude about it> and fair 
impartial consideration of its evidence before such 
conviction, is as really an exercise of a morally 
right temper, as is religious practice after. Thus, 
tiiat religion is not intuitively true, but a matter of 
deduction and inference ; that a conviction of its 
truth is not forced upon every one, but left to be, 
by some, collected with heedful attention to pre- 
mises ; this as much constitutes religious probation, 
as much affords sphere, scope, opportunity, for 
right and wrong behaviour, as any thing whatever 
does. And their manner of treating this subject 
when laid before them, shows what is in their heart, 
and is an exertion of it. 

Secondly. It appears to be a thing as evident, 
though it is not so much attended to, that if upon 
consideration of religion, the evidence of it should 
seem to any persons doubtful, in the highest sup- 
posable degree ; even this doubtful evidence will, 
however, put them into a general state of probation 
in the moral and religious sense. For, suppose a 
man to be really in doubt, whether such a person 
had not done him the greatest favour ; or, whether 
his whole temporal interest did not depend upon 
that person : no one, who had any sense of gratitude 
and of prudence, could possibly consider himself 
in the same situation with regard to such person, 
as if he had no such doubt. In truth, it is as just 
to say, that certainty and doubt are the same, as to 
say, the situations now mentioned, would leave a 
man as entirely at liberty in point of gratitude or 
prudence, as he would be were he certain he had 
received no favour from such person, or that he no 
way depended upon him. And thus, though the 
evidence of religion which is afforded to some men. 
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should be little more than that they are given to 
see, the system of Christianity, or religion in gene- 
ral, to be supposable and credible ; this oc^t in 
all reason to beget a serious practical apprehension, 
that it may be true. And even this will afford 
matter of exercise, for religious suspense and deli- 
beration, for moral resolution and sdf-govemment; 
because the apprehension that religion may be 
true, does as really lay men ilnder obligations, as a 
full conviction that it is true. It gives occasion 
and motives to consider further the important sub- 
ject; to preserve attentively upon their minds, a 
general implicit sense that they may be under di- 
vine moral government, an awful solicitude about 
religion whether natural or revealed. Such appre- 
hension ought to turn men*s eyes to every d^ree 
of new light which may be had, from whatever 
side it comes ; and induce them to refrerin, in the 
mean time, from all immoralities, and live In the 
conscientious practice of every common virtue. 
Especially are they bound to keep at the greatest 
distance from all dissolute proftmeness ; for this tbe 
very nature of the case forbids ; and to treat witb 
highest reverence a matter, upon which their owd 
whole interest and being, and the fate of nature d^ 
pends. This behaviour, and an active endeavour 
to maintain within themselves this temper, is tb€ 
business, the duty, and the wisdom of those per- 
sons, who complain of the doubtfulness of reli- 
gion; is what they are under the most proper 
obligations to. And such behaviour is an exertion 
of, and has a tendency to improve in them, that 
character, which the practice of all the sevenl 
duties of religion, from a full conviction of its troth, 
is an exertion of, and has a tendency to improve in 
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others : others^ I say, to whom God has afforded 
such conviction. Nay, considering the infinite 
importance of religion, revealed as vi^ell as natural, 
I think it may be said in general, that virhoever will 
weigh the matter thoroughly may see, there is not 
near so much difference, as is commonly imagined, 
between what ought in reason to be the rule of life, 
to those persons who are fully convinced of its 
truth, and to those who have only a serious doubt- 
ing apprehension, that it may be true. Their 
hopes, and fears, and obligations will be in various 
degrees: but, as the subject-matter of their hopes 
and fears is the same; so the subject-matter of 
their obligations, what they are bound to do and to 
refrain from, is not so very unlike. 

It is to be observed further, that, from a cha- 
racter of understanding, or a situation of influence 
in the world, some persons have it in their power to 
do infinitely more harm or good, by setting an 
example of profaneness and avowed disregard to 
all rdigion, or, on the contrary, of a serious, though 
perhaps doubting, apprehension of its truth, and 
of a reverend regard to it under this doubtfulness ; 
than they can do, by acting well or ill in all the 
common intercourses amongst mankind. And con- 
sequently they are most highly accountable for 
behaviour, which, they may easily foresee, is of 
guch importance, and in which there is most 
plainly a right and a wrong ; even admitting the 
evidence of religion to be as doubtful as is pre- 
tended. 

The ground of these Observations, and that which 
renders them just and true, is, that doubting ne- 
cessarily implies some degree of evidence for that, 
of which we doubt. For no person would be in 
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doubt, concerning the truth of a number of ( 

and 80 circumstanced, which should accidi 

conw into his thoufl^hts, and of which he I 

evidence at all. And though in the caee 

even chance, and where consequently we % 

doubt, we should in common language sa; 

we had no evidence at all for either aide ; j 

situation of things, which renders it an even < 

and no more, that such an event will hi 

renders this case equivalent to all others, 

there is such evidence on both sides of a que 

as leaves the mind in doubt concerning the 

Indeed in all these cases, there is no more ev: 

on one side, than on the other ; but there is 

is equivalent to) much more for either, than i 

truth of a number of facts which come into 

thoughts at random. And thus in all these 

doubt as much presupposes evidence, lower d 

of evidence ; as belief presupposes higher, an 

tainty higher still. Any one, who will a little i 

to the nature of evidence, will easily carry t!t 

servation on, and see, that between no evidei 

all, and that degree of it which affords grou 

doubt, there are as many intermediate degre 

there are, between that degree which is the g 

of doubt, and demonstration. And thoug 

have not faculties to distinguish these degr 

evidence, with any sort of exactness; yet, in pi 

tion as they are discerned, they ought to infl 

our practice. For it is as real an imperfecti 

the moral character, not to be influenced in pr 

by a lower degree of evidence when discemi 

it is, in the understanding, not to discern it. 

' Introduction. 
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L8, in all subjects wbich men consider, they dis- 
!tim the lower as^ well Us higher degrees of evi- 
lence, proportionably to their capacity of under- 
tanding; so, in practical subjects, they are in- 
luenced in practice, by the lower as well as higher 
legrees of it, proportionably to their fairness and 
lonesty. And as, in proportion to defects in the 
mderstanding, men are unapt to see lower degrees 
»f evidence, are in danger of overlooking evidence 
irben it is not glaring, and are easily imposed 
ipon in sach cases ; so, in proportion to the cor- 
uption of the heart, they seem capable of satisfy- 
Dg themselves with having no regard in practice 
o evidence acknowliedged real, if it be not over* 
tearing. From these things it must follow, that 
bnbting concerning religion implies such a degree 
»f evidence for it, as joined with the consideration 
4 its importance, unquestionably lays men under 
he obligations before mentioned, to have a dutiful 
regard to it in all their behaviour. 

Thirdly. The difficulties in which the evidence 
)f religion is involved, which some complain of, 
s no more a just ground of complaint, than the 
external circumstances of temptation, which others 
lie placed in ; or than difficulties in the practice of 
it, after a full conviction of its truth. Temptations 
re&der our state a more improving state of disci- 
pline,^ than it would be otherwise : as they give oc* 
casion for a more attentive exercise of the virtuous 
principle, which confirms and strengthens it more, 
than an easier or less attentive exercise of it could. 
Now speculative difficulties are, in this respect, of 
the very same nature with these external tempta- 

' Part. I. chap. v. 
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tions. For the evidence of religion not appeal 
ing obvions, i«, to some penons, a tempCadoB I 
reject it, without aaj eonnderation at aO; aa 
therefore requires such an attentire exerciae of d 
virtuous principle, seriously to consider tbat €f 
dence, as there would he no occasion for, but i 
such temptation. And the supposed donbtfidne 
of its evidence, after it has been in some aoit cm 
mdered, affords opportunity to an unfair mtad < 
explaiiiiQgBsray,^md deceitfully hiding from itsd 
that evidence which it might see; and also f 
men's encouraging themselves in vice from hop 
of impunity, though they do clearly aee thus mm 
at least, that these hopes are uncertain : in lil 
manner as the common temptation to many i 
stances of folly, which end in temporal infamy ai 
ruin, is, the ground for hope of not being detecte 
and of escaping with impunity ; u e. the doobCft 
ness of the proof beforehand, that such foolish b 
haviour will thus end in infamy and ruin. On tl 
contrary, supposed doubtfulness in the evidence 
religion calls for a more careful and attentive exe 
else of the virtuous principle, in fairly yiddii 
themselves up to the proper influence of any re 
evidence, though doubtftd ; and in practising oa 
scientiously all virtue, though under some una 
tainty, whether the government in the nnivec 
may not possibly be such, as that vice may esca] 
with impunity. And in general, temptati<m, mea 
ing by this word, the lesser allurements to wroi 
and difficulties in the discharge of our duty, as w( 
as the greater ones, temptation, I say, as such ai 
of every kind and degree, as it calls forth some vl 
tuous efforts, additional to what would othenri 
have been wanting, cannot but be an additiooi 
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discipline and improvement of virtue, as well as 
probation of it in the other senses of that word/ 
So that the very same account is to be given, why 
the evidence of religion should be left in such a 
maimer, as to require, in some, an attentive, soli- 
citous, perhaps painful exercise of their under- 
standing about it ; as why others shoald be placed 
in such circumstances, as that the practice of its 
common duties, after a ftdl conviction of the truth 
of it, should require attention, solicitude, and 
pains : or, why appearing doubtfulness should be 
permitted to afford matter of temptation to some ; 
as why external difficulties and allurements should 
be permitted to afford matter of temptation to 
others. The same account also is to be given, why 
some should be exercised with temptations of both 
these kinds; as why others shoidd be exercised 
with the latter in such very high degrees, as some 
have been, particularly as the primitive Christians 
were. 

Nor does there appear any absurdity in suppos- 
ing, that the speculative difficulties in which the 
evidence of religion is involved, may make even 
^e principal part of some persons' trial. For, as 
the chief temptations of the generality of the 
world are, the ordinary motives to injustice or un-' 
restrained pleasure ; or to live in the neglect of re- 
ligion from that frame of mind which renders 
many persons almost without feeling as to any 
thing distant, or which is not the object of their 
senses : so there are other persons without this 
ishallowness of temper, persons of a deeper sense 
tt to what is invisible and future ; who not only 

* Part. I. chap, iv., and p. 116. 
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nee, but have a fj^eneral practical feeling, that 
U to come will be present, and that thing 
not IcM real for their not being the objec 
tenie; and who, from their natural constitutJ 
body and of temper, and from their externa 
dition, majr have »mall temptations to behai 
•mall di^culty in behaving well, in the eoi 
course of life* Now when these latter pi 
have a distinct full conviction of the troth oi 
gion, without any possible doubts or diffici 
the practice of it la to them unavoidable, t 
they will do a constant violence to their 
minds; and religion is scarce any more a 
pline to them, than it la to creatures in a st 
perfection* Yet these persons may possibly 
in need of moral discipline and exercise 
higher degree, than they would have by su 
easy practice of religion* Or it may be reqi 
for reasons unknown to us, that they sliouh 
some further manifestation' what is their 
character, to the creation of God, than st 
practice of it would be* Thus in the gra 
riety of religious situations in which men arep 
what constitutes, what chiefly and peculiarlj 
stitutes the probation, in all senses, of som« 
sons, may be the difficulties in which the evi 
of religion is involved : and their principa 
distinguished trial may be, how they will b 
under and with respect to these difliculties. 
cumstances in men s situations in their ten 
capacity, analogous in good measure to thi 
specting religion, are to be ol^served. Wt 
some persons are placed in such a situatii 
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the world, as that their chief difficulty with regard 
to conduct, is not the doing what is prudent when 
it is known ; for this, in numberless cases, is as 
easy as the contrary: but to some the principal 
exercise is, recollection and being upon their guard 
against deceits, the deceits suppose of those about 
them; against false appearances of reason and 
prudence. To persons in some situations, the 
principal exercise with respect to conduct, is, at- 
tention in order to inform themselves what is pro- 
per, what is really the reasonable and prudent 
part to act. 

But as I have hitherto gone upon supposition, 
that men's dissatisfaction with the evidence of reli- 
gion is not owing to their neglects or prejudices ; it 
must be added, on the other hand, in all common 
reason, and as what the truth of the case plainly 
requires should be added, that such dissatisfaction 
possibly may be owing to those, possibly may be 
men's own fault. For, 

If there are any persons, who never set them- 
selves heartily and in earnest to be informed in 
religion ; if there are any who secretly wish it may 
not prove true ; and are less attentive to evidence 
tban to difficulties, and more to objections than to 
what is said in answer to them ; these persons will 
«earce be thought in a likely way of seeing the 
evidence of religion, though it were most certainly 
true, and capable of being ever so fully proved. 
If any accustom themselves to consider this sub- 
ject usually in the way of mirth and sport: if they 
attend to forms and representations, and inade- 
quate manners of expression, instead of the real 
things intended by them: (for signs often can be 
lU) more than inadequately expressive of the things 
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signified :) or if tbey sabstitute bumaa emi 
the room of divine truth : why may not al 
any of these things, hinder tome men from « 
that evidence, which really is seen by others; 
like turn of mind, with respect to matters ot 
mon speculation and practice, does, we find b 
perience, hinder them from attaining that li 
ledge and right understanding, in matters of 
mon speculation and practice, which more fiu; 
attentive minds attain to P And the efTect wi 
the same, whether their neglect of seriously 
sidering the evidence of religion, and their 
rect behaviour with regard to it, proceed 
mere carelessness, or from the grosser vice 
whether it be owing to this, that forms and 
rative manners of expression, as well as error) 
minster occasions of ridicule, when the thing 
tended, and the truth itself, would not Men 
indulge a ludicrous turn so far as to lose all 
of conduct and prudence in worldly affairs, 
even, as it seems, to impair their faculty o1 
son. And in general, levity, carelessness, pa 
and prejudice, do hinder us from being right 
formed, with respect to common things : and 
may, in like manner, and perhaps in some ft 
providential manner, with respect to moral 
religious subjects — may hinder evidence fron 
ing laid before us, and from being seen when 
The Scripture ' does declare, that every one 
not under$iand. And it makes no differenc 
what providential conduct this comes to 

> Da&. xii. 10. See aUo Is. xxix. 13, 14. Matt. i 

xi. 25; xiii. 11, 12. John, iii. 1&; v. 44. 1 Cor. I 
2 Cor. ir. 4. 2 Tim. iii. 13; and that affectionate, i 
ae authoritatife admonition, to very many timet inea 
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whether tbe evidence of Christianity was, originally 
ttid with design, put and left so, as that those who 
are desiroas of evading moral obligations, should 
act see it ; and that honest-minded persons should : 
or, whether it comes to pass by any other means. 

Further : The general proof of natural religion 
and of Christianity, does, I think, lie level to com- 
mon men ; even those, the greatest part of whose 
time, from childhood to old-age, is taken up with 
providing for themselves and their families, the 
common conveniences, perhaps necessaries of life : 
those, I mean, of this rank, who ever think at all 
of asking after proof or attending to it. Common 
men, were they as much in earnest about religion 
as about their temporal affairs, are capable of be- 
ing convinced upon real evidence, that there is a 
God who governs the world : and they feel them- 
selves to be of a moral nature, and accountable 
creatures. And as Christianity entirely falls in 
with this their natural sense of things; so they 
are capable, not only of being persuaded, but of 
being made to see, that there is evidence of mira- 
des wrought in attestation of it, and many appear- 
ing completions of prophecy. But though this 
proof is real and conclusive, yet it is liable to ob- 
jections, and may be run up into difficulties ; which, 
however, persons who are capable, not only of 
talking of, but of really seeing, are capable also of 
seeing through : i. e. not of clearing up and an- 

' He that hath eacs to hear, let him hear.* Grotius saw so 
stiODgly the thing intended in these and other passages of Scripture 
of the like sense, as to say, that the proof given us of Christi- 
ttiity was less than it might have been, for this very purpose : 
^ Ut ita sermo evangelii tanquam lapis esset Lydius ad quem in- 
gnia sanabilia explorarentur.*' — De Ver. R. C. lib.ii. towards 
the end. 
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eren certain we cannot argue thus with respect to 
Him, who is the governor of the world : and parti- 
colarly that he does not afford us such information, 
with respect to oar temporal affairs and interests, 
as experience ahnndantly shows. However, there 
Is a fall answer to this objection, from the very na- 
tnre of religion. For the reason why a prince 
woald give his directions in this plain manner, is, 
Aat he absolutely desires such an external action 
should be done, without concerning himself with 
the motive or principle upon which it is done : i. e. 
he regards only the external event, or the things 
being done ; and not at all, properly speaking, the 
doing of it, or the action. Whereas the whole of 
morality and religion consisting merely in action 
itBdf, there is no sort of parallel between the cases* 
But if the prince be supposed to regard only the 
aetkm ; i e. only to desire to exercise, or in any . 
sense prove, the understanding or loyalty of a ser- 
vant; he would not always give his orders in such 
a plain manner. It may be proper to add, that the 
will of God, respecting morsdity and religion, may 
be considered, either as absolute, or as only condi- 
tkmal. If it be absolute, it can only be thus, that 
«e should act virtuously in such given circum- 
stances^ not that we should be brought to act so, 
by his changing of our circumstances. And if 
God's will be thus absolute, then it is in our power, 
m the highest and strictest sense, to do or to con- 
tradict his will ; which is a most weighty consi- 
deration. Or his will may be considered only as 
conditional, that if we act so and so, we shall be 
rewarded ; if otherwise, punished : of which con- 
ditional will of the Author of nature, the whole 
constitution of it affords most certain instances. 
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(J[>oT] Uh! vfhoUi: thftt we are in a Ktate of reli- 
gion nrrijHHurily implifw, that we are in a fitate of 
prohation ; and the cnMiihility of our tieinif at all in 
Hiich a Htat<! ))rin(( adtnitt^KJ, there neemn no pecu- 
liar (lifiiculty in Hti|)|Hmin^ our probation to beJuMt 
as it iMf in tlirmc; rrHpcctM which are above objected 
u^^ninHt. 'Mw.rti MiianM no pret«mce, from llui naum 
of Ihe thiriy, to Hay, that the trial cannot equitably 
U\ any t)iin(f» but whether {Mintonfi will act suitably 
to f'i!rtain inforniution, or mich aM admitii no room 
for doubt ; HO an that thisre can be no danf^er of idih* 
vvLTXXfi^v., but cither from their not attendiuf^ \f} 
what they ri^rtainly know, or from ovcrliearing pM- 
sion hurrying them on to act contrary to it For, 
Minc'«; i^noranre and <loui)t aft'ord fico{ie for probt- 
tion in all m\um\\ an n;ally oh intuitive conviction 
or ('.(^rtainty ; and ftinoe the two former are Id Ir 
put Uy th<! mmic a<!crMint, an difficultieii in practice; 
nu\\\*H moral proluitirm may alw» })C, whether they 
will tak<; du<; VAxni Xxy infryrm themHelven liy impartiftl 
(!onHid<!ration, and afU^rwardM wh«.*tlH;r they will art 
iiH thr, cuHf*. rvA\\\\ri^, upon the evidence wtiich they 
hav<!, how<;ver doiilftful. And thi», we find by tjr- 
perifincfi, ih fn;()uently onr probation,' in our tem- 
poral capacity. Tor, the information wliich Hr 
want witii rr^ard Uy our worldly intisrcMtK, i» by w» 
nirnuH always ^ivi^n uh of (•/>urKe, without any can- 
of our own. And wv. are greatly liable to wilW^ 
f!rit fnmi inward hv.cyi'\ prejudiceH, and also totli** 
tU'cr.iiH (A' oUi<>rH. So that to be able to judge what 
iH the prudent part . oihiu refpiir<!M much and diflinilt 
ronHidrnit ion. Thru afh?r we have jud^e<l the vnry 
bcHt we Clin, the evidrnce u)K>n which we muMtnrt, 

> P. 44, 240, *ir»3, 263. 
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if we will live and act at all, is perpetually doubtful 
to a very high degree. And the constitution and 
course of the world in fact is such, as that want of 
impartial consideration what we have to do, and 
venturing upon extravagant courses because it is 
doubtful what will be the consequence, are often 
naturally, i. e. providentially, altogether as fatal 
as misconduct occasioned by heedless inattention 
to what we certainly know, or disregarding it from 
overbearing passion. 

Several of the observations here made, may well 
seem strange, perhaps unintelligible, to many good 
men. But if the persons for whose sake they are 
made, think so ; persons who object as above, and 
throw off all regard to religion under pretence of 
want of evidence ; I desire them to consider again, 
whether their thinking so be owing to any thing 
unintelligible in these observations, or to their own 
not having such a sense of religion and serious so- 
licitude about it, as even their state of scepticism 
does in all reason require. It ought to be forced 
upon the reflection of these persons, that our nature 
and condition necessarily require us, in the daily 
course of life, to act upon evidence much lower 
than what is commonly called probable ; to guard, 
not only against what we fully believe will, but 
also against what we think it supposable may, 
happen ; and to engage in pursuits when the pro- 
bability is greatly against success, if it be credible, 
that possibly we may succeed in them. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

Of the parlieular Evidence for ChriiiianUy* 

The preHumptianii agaiiMfc revelatJon, and ot^ee* 
tioiiH ai^aiiurt the general iicheme of Clifiitiai^i 
and particular thtn^ relating to it, being remof ed ; 
there remainn Uy be connidered, what pontire eri- 
dence we have for the truth of it; chiefly in order 
to «ee, what the analogy of nature suggests with 
regard to that evidence, and the objections againit 
it : or to fiee what is, and isalbwed to be, the plain 
natural rule of judgment and of action^ in oar teni' 
poral concerns, in cases where we have the same 
kind of evidence, and the same kind of ofajeetions 
against it, that we have in tiie case before ns« 

Now in the evidence of Christianity, tbere seem 
Ui lie several things of great weight, not ledncibk 
to the head, either of miracles, or the completion of 
prophecy, in the common acceptation of the words. 
I5ut these two are its direct and fundamentsl 
proofs : and those other things, however consider' 
able tliey are, yet ought never to be urged opart from 
itM direct proofs, but always to be joined with them< 
Thus the evidence of Christianity will be a l9ti% 
Merles of things, reaching, as it seems, from the 
beginning of the world to the present time, of grest 
variety and compaMS, taking in l>oth the direct, ssm^ 
also the collateral, proofs ; and making up, all of 
them t(>gether, one argument ; the conviction arif* 
ing from which kind of proof, may be compared to 
what they call the effect in architecture or other 
works of urt ; a result from a great number of 
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things so and so disposed, and taken into one view. 
I shall therefore, first, make some observations re- 
lating to miracles, and the appearing completions 
of prophecy ; and consider what analogy suggests, 
in answer to the objections brought against this 
evidence. And, sec<mdly, I shall endeavour to 
give some account of the general argumecit now 
mentioned, consisting both of the direct and colla- 
teral evidence, considered as making up one argu- 
ment : this being the kind of proof, upon which we 
determine most questions of difficulty, concerning 
common facts, alleged to have happened or seem- 
ing likely to happen ; especially questions relating 
to conduct 

First, I shall make some observations upon the 
direct proof of Christianity from miracles and pro- 
phecy, and upon the objections alleged again^ it 

I. Now the following observations relating to the 
historical evidence of miracles wrought in attesta- 
tion of Christianity, appear to be of great weight 

1. The Old Testament affords us the same histo- 
rical evidence of the miracles of Moses and of the 
pro]ihet8, as of the common civil history of Moses 
and the kings of Israel ; or, as of the affairs of the 
Jewish nation. And the Grospel and the Acts afford 
us the same historical evidence of the miiacles of 
Christ and the apostles, as of the common matters 
related in them. This indeed could not have been 
affirmed by any reasonable man, if the authors of 
these books, like many other historians, had ap- 
peared to make an entertaining manner of writing 
their aim ; though they had interspersed miracles 
in their works, at proper distances and upon pro- 
per occasions. These might have animated a dull 
relation, amused the reader and engaged his atten- 
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tion. And the same account would naturally 
have been ^iven of them, a« of the apeeches and 
descriptionK of such authors : the same account, in 
a manner, as is to be ^iven, why the poeta make 
use of wonders and prodigies. But the facts, both 
miraculous and natural, in Scripture, are related in 
plain unadorned narratives ; and both of tbem ap- 
pear, in all respects, to stand upon the same foot 
of historical evidence. Further: some parts of 
Scripture, containing an account of mimcles fuUj 
sufficient to prove the truth of Christianity, are 
quoted as genuine, from the age in which they are 
Haid to be written, down to the present : and no 
other parts of them, material in the present ques* 
tion, are omitted to be quoted in such manner, ai 
to afford any sort of proof of their not being genuine. 
And, as common history, when called in question 
in any instance, may often be greatly confirmed by 
cotemporary or subsef|uent events more known 
and acknowledged ; and as the common Scripture- 
history, like many others, is thus confirmed : no 
likewise is the miraculous history of it, not only in 
particular instances, but in general. For, the ests^ 
blishment of th^ Jewish and Christian religions 
which were events cotemporary with the miraclei 
related to be wrought in attestation of both, orsul)* 
Hcqu'ent to them, these events are juat what we 
should have expected, upon supposition such mira* 
des were really wrought to attest the truth of tbo«« 
religions. These miracleH are a satisfactory sc* 
count of those events: of which no other satis- 
factory ticcr)unt can V>e given ; nor any account at 
all, but what in imaginary merely and invented 
It is U) be added, that the most obvious, the mo«t 
«^asyand direcl account of this history, bow it came 
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to be written and to be received in the world, as a 
true history, is, that it really is so : nor can any 
other account of it be easy and direct. Now, 
though an account, not at all obvious, but very far- 
fetched ai\d indirect, may indeed be, and often is, 
the true account of a matter ; yet it cannot be ad- 
mitted on the authority of its being asserted. Mere 
guess, supposition, and possibility, when opposed 
to historical evidence, prove nothing, but that his- 
torical evidence is not demonstrative. 

Now the just consequence from all this, I think, 
is, that the Scripture history in general is to be 
admitted as an authentic genuine history, till some- 
what positive be alleged sufficient to invalidate it. 
But no man will deny the consequence to be, that 
it cannot be rejected, or thrown by as of no autho- 
rity, till it can be proved to be of none ; even 
though the evidence now mentioned for its autho- 
rity were doubtful. This evidence may be con- 
fronted by historical evidence on the other side if 
there be any : or general incredibility in the things 
related, or inconsistence in the general turn of the 
history, would prove it to be of no authority. But 
since, upon the face of the matter, upon a first and 
general view, the appearance is, that it is an au- 
thentic history ; it cannot be determined to be ficti- 
tious without some proof that it is so. And the 
following observations, in support of these and 
coincident with them, will greatly con^rm the his- 
torical evidence for the truth of Christianity. 

2. The Epistles of ^St. Paul, from the nature of 
epistolary writing, and moreover from several of 
them being written, not to particular persons, but 
to churches ; carry in them evidences of their being 
genuine, beyond what can be in a mere historical 
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narrative, left to the world at large. This eri 
joined with that which they have in commo 
the rest of the New Testament, seems not U 
so much as any particular pretence for d< 
their genuineness, considered as an ordinary : 
of fact, or of criticism : I say particular pi 
for denying it ; because any single &ct,of such 
and such antiquity, may have general doubts 
concerning it, from the very nature of 1 
affairs and human testimony. There is alsc 
mentioned, a distinct and particular evidence 
genuineness of the epistle chiefly referred tc 
the first to the Corinthians ; from the mam 
which it is quoted by Clemens Bomanus, 
epistle of his own to that church.* Now 
epistles afford a proof of Christianity, det 
from all others, which is, I think, a thing of w« 
and also a proof of a nature and kind pecul 
itself. For, 

In them the author declares, that he receivt 
gospel in general, and the institution of the coi 
nion in particular, not from the rest of the ap( 
or jointly together with them, but alone, from i 
himself; whom he declares likewise, conforma 
the history in the Acts, that he saw after his s 
sion.* So that the testimony of St Paul is 
considered, as detached from that of the rest < 
apostles. 

And he declares further, that he was endued 
a power of working miracles, as what was pul 
known to those very people, speaks of frequen 
great variety of miraculous gifts as then subsi 



' Clem. Rom. Ep. L c. 47. 

« Gal. i ; 1 Cor. xi. 23, Ac. ; lb. xv. a 
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in those very churches, to which he was writing ; 
which he was reproving for several irregularities; 
and where he had personal opposers : he mentions 
these gifts incidentally, in the most easy manner 
and without effort ; by way of reproof to those who 
liad them, for their indecent use of them ; and by 
way of depreciating them, in comparison of moral 
virtues: in short, he speaks to these churches, of 
these miraculous powers, in the manner, any one 
would speak to another of a thing, which was as 
£ftmiliar and as much known in common to them 
both, as any thing in the world«^ And this, as hath 
been observed by several persons, is surely a very 
considerable thing. 

3. It is an acknowledged historical fact, that 
Christianity offered itself to the world, and de- 
manded to be received, upon the allegation, i. e. as 
unbelievers would speak^ upon the pretence, of 
miracles, publicly wrought to attest the truth of it, 
in such an age ; and that it was actually received 
by great numbers in that very age, and upon the 
professed belief <^ the reality of these miracles. 
And Christianity, including the dispensation of the 
Old Testament, seems distinguished by this from 
all other religions. I mean, that this does not ap- 
pear to be the case with regard to any other : for 
sorely it will not be supposed to lie upon any per- 
son, to prove by positive historical evidence, that 
it was not It does in no sort appear that Maho- 
iittetanism was first received in the world upon 
\^ foot of supposed miracles,* i.^e. public ones: 

' Rom. XV. 19; 1 Cor. xii. 8, 9, lO—SS, &c. and xiii. 
h 2, 8, and the whole xivth ch. ; 2 Cor. xiL 12. 13 ; GaL lu. 
8)6. 

' See the Koran^ c. xiii. and c. xyii. 
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for^ as revelation is itself miraculous, all pretenee 
to it must necessarily imply some pretence of 
miracles. And it is a known fact, that it was 
immediately, at the very first, propagated by 
other means. And as particular institutions^ 
whether in paganism or popery, said to be 
confirmed by miracles after those institutions bad 
obtained, are not to the purpose: so, weretbeie 
what might be called historical proof, that any of 
them were introduced by a supposed divine com* 
mand, believed to be attested by miracles ; thcie 
would not be in any wise parallel. For sing^ 
things of this sort are easy to be accounted for, after 
parties are formed and have power in their hands; 
and the leaders of them are in veneration with tiie 
multitude ; and political interests are blended with 
religious claims, and religious distinctions. But 
before any thing of this kind, for a few persom^ 
and those of the lowest rank, all at once, to bring 
over such great numbers to a new religion, and get 
it to be received upon the particular evidence of 
miracles ; this is quite another thmg. And I think 
it will be allowed by any fair adversary, that the 
fact now mentioned, taking in all the circumstaneei 
of it, is peculiar to the Christian religion. How- 
ever, the fact itself is allowed, that Christianitl 
obtained, i. e. was professed to be received in the 
world, upon the belief of miracles, immediately is 
the age in which it is said those miracles were 
wrought: or that this is what its first conveiH 
would have alleged, as the reason for their em- 
bracing it. Now certainly it is not to be supposed, 
that such numbers of men, in the most distant parts 
of the world, should forsake the religion of their 
country, in which they hod been educated ; sepsr 
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rate themselves from their friends, particularly in 
their festival shows and solemnities, to which the 
common people are so greatly addicted, and which 
were of a nature to engage them much more than 
any thing of that sort amongst us ; and embrace a 
religion, which could not but expose them to many 
inconveniences, and indeed must have been a [giv- 
ing up the world in a great degree, even from the 
very first, and before the empire engaged in form 
i^ainst them : it cannot be supposed, that such 
numbers should make so great, and, to say the 
least, so inconvenient a change in their whole in- 
stitution of life, unless they were really convinced 
of the truth of those miracles, upon the knowledge 
or belief of which, they professed to make it. And 
it will, I suppose, readily be acknowledged, that 
tbe generality of the first converts to Christianity, 
must have believed them: that as by becoming 
Christians they declared to the world, they were 
satisfied of the truth of those miracles ; so this de- 
claration was to be credited. And this their testi- 
mony is the same kind of evidence for those mira- 
cles, as if they had put it in writing, and these 
writings had come down to us. And it is real 
evidence, because it is of facts, which they had 
capacity and full opportunity to inform themselves 
of. It is also distinct from the direct or express 
historical evidence, though it is of the same kind : 
tod it would be allowed to be distinct in all cases. 
Por were a fact expressly related by one or more 
ancient historians, and disputed in after ages ; that 
this fact is acknowledged to have been believed by 
great numbers of the age in which the historian 
lays it was done, would be allowed an additional 
proof of such fact, quite distinct from the express 
testimony of the historian. The credulity oi \x\a.Ti- 
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kind is acknowledged : and the saspicions of man- 
kind oaght to be acknowledged too; and tbeir 
backwardness even to believe^ and greater still to 
practice^ what makes against their interest Asd 
it must particularly be remembered, that educsp 
tion, and prejudice, and authority, were against 
Christianity, in the age I am speaking of. So diit 
the immediate conirersion of such numbers, a a 
real presumption of somewhat more than humaa 
in this matter: I say presumption, for it is not 
alleged as a proof alone and by itself. Nor neei 
any one of the things mentioned in this chapter be 
considered as a proof by itself: and yet all of them 
together may be one of the strongest.* 

Upon the whole : as there is large historical evi- 
dence, both direct and circumstantial, of miracles 
wrought, in attestation of Christianity, collected liy 
those who have writ upon the subject ; it lies upon 
unbelievers to show, why this evidence is not to 
be credited. This way of speaking, is, I think, jm*; 
and what persons who write in defence of religion, 
naturaUy fall into. Yet, in a matter of such un- 
speakable importance, the proper question is, not 
whom it lies upon, according to the rules of orgo- 
ment, to maintain or confute objections : hot 
whether there really are any, against this evidence^ 
sufficient, in reason, to destroy the credit of it 
However, unbelievers seem to take upon them the 
part of showing that there are. 

They allege, that numberless enthusiastic peopki 
in different ages and countries, expose themselvei 
to the same difficulties which the primitive Cbm- 
tians did ; and are ready to give up their lives for 
the most idle follies imaginable. But it is not very 
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^ar, to what parpose this objection is brought 
Por every one, surely, in every case, must distin- 
guish between opinions and facts. And though 
testimony is no proof of enthusiastic opinions, or of 
my opinions at all ; yet it is allowed, in all other 
ases, to be a proof of facts. And a person s laying 
h>wn his life in attestation of facts or of opinions, 
s the strongest proof of his believing them. And 
f the apostles and their cotemporaries did be- 
ieve the facts, in attestation of which they exposed 
hemselves to sufferings and death ; this their be- 
ief, or rather knowledge, must be a proof of those 
kcts : for they were such as came under the obser- 
vation of their senses. And though it is not of 
»)nal weight, yet is of weight, that the martyrs of 
ht next age, notwithstanding they were not eye- 
vitnesses of those facts, as were the apostles and 
dttir cotemporaries, had, however, full opportunity 
to inform themselves, whether they were true or 
Qot, and give equal proof of their believing them to 
be true. 

But enthusiasm, it is said, greatly weakens the 
ividence of testimony even for facts, in matters re- 
aking to religion : some seem to think it totally 
^ absolutely destroys the evidence of testimony 
paa this subject. And indeed the powers of en- 
ausiasm, and of diseases too which operate in a 
ke manner, aro very wonderful in particular in- 
:ances. But if great numbers of men, not appear- 
\g in any peculiar degree weak, nor under any pecu- 
ar suspicion of negligence, affirm that they saw and 
eard such things plainly with their eyes and their 
ITS, and are admitted to be in earnest ; such testi- 
lony is evidence of the strongest kind we can have 
►r any matter of fact Yet possibly it may be 
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overcome, strong as it is, by incredibility in the 
things thus attested, or by contrary testimooy. 
And in an instance where one thought it was bo 
overcome, it might be just to consider, how far such 
evidence could be accounted for by enthusiasm; 
for it seems as if no other imaginable account 
were to be given of it But till such incredibility 
be shown, or contrary testimony produced, it can- 
not surely be expected, that so far-fetched, so indi- 
rect and wonderful an account of such testimony, as 
that of enthusiasm must be ; an account so strange, 
that the generality of mankind can scarce be made 
to understand what is meant by it: it cannot, I 
Kay, be expected, that such account will be ad- 
mitted of such evidence ; when there is this direct, 
easy, and obvious account of it, that people really 
Kaw and heard a thing not incredible, which tbey 
affirm sincerely and with full assurance, they did 
see and hear. Granting then that enthusiasm, is not, 
strictly speaking, an absurd, but a possible account 
of such testimony ; it is manifest that the very 
mention of it goes upon the previous supposition, 
that the things so attested are incredible: and 
therefore need not be considered, till they are 
shown to be so. Much less need it be considered, 
after the contrary has been proved. And I think it 
has ])een proved, to full satisfaction, that there is do 
incredibility in a revelation, in general; or in soch 
a one as the Christian, in particular. However; 
as religion is supposed peculiarly liable to entha- 
siasm, it may just be observed, that prejudices 
almost without number and without name, ro- 
mance, affectation, humour, a desire to engage 
attention or to surprise, the party-spirit, custooii 
little competitions, unaccountable likings and dis- 
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likings ; these influence men strongly in common 
Qdatters. And as these prejudices are often scarce 
known or reflected upon by the persons themselves 
Hrho are influenced by them, they are to be con- 
sidered as influences of a like kind to enthusiasm. 
^Tet human testimony in common matters is natu- 
rally and justly believed notwithstanding. 

It is intimated further, in a more refined way of 
observation, that though it should be proved, that 
the apostles and first Christians could not, in some 
respects, be deceived themselves, and, in other re- 
spects, cannot be thought to have intended to im- 
pose upon the world ; yet it will not follow, that 
their general testimony is to be believed, though 
truly handed down to us : because they might still 
in part, i. e. in other respects, be deceived them- 
selves, and in part also, designedly impose upon 
others; which, it is added, is a thing very credible, 
from that mixture of real enthusiasm, and real 
knavery, to be met with in the same characters. 
And, I must confess, I think the matter of fact 
(;ontained in this observation upon mankind, is not 
to be denied; and that somewhat very much akin 
to it, is often supposed in Scripture as a veiy com- 
mon ease, and most severely reproved. But it were 
to have been expected, that persons capable of ap- 
plying this observation as applied in the objection, 
might also frequently have met with the like mixed 
character, in instances where religion was quite out 
of the case. The thing plainly is, that mankind 
are naturally endued with reason, or a capacity of 
distinguishing between truth and falsehood ; and 
as naturally they are endued with veracity, or a 
regard to truth in what they say : but from many 
occasions, they are liable to be prejudiced and bi- 
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osted and deceived themselves, and capable o 
tending to deceive others, in every different de| 
insomuch that, as we are all liable to be deec 
by prejudice, so likewise it seems to be not ax 
common thing, for persons, who, from their re 
to truth, would not invent a lie entirely wit 
any foundation at all, to propagate it with be 
ening circumstances, after it is once invented 
set agoing. And others, though they wouU 
propagate a lie, yet, which is a lower degn 
falsehood, will let it pass without contradk 
But notwithstanding all this, human testis 
remains still a natural ground of assent ; and 
assent, a natural principle of action. 

It is objected further, that however it has 
pened, the fact is, that mankind have, in diffi 
ages, been strangely deluded with pretenci 
miracles and wonders. But it is by no mea 
be admitted, that they have been oftener, or a 
all more liable to be deceived by these pretei 
than by others. 

It is added, that there is a very conMiderabL 
{^ree of historical evidence for miraclen, which 
on all hands, acknowledged to be fabulous, 
suppose there were even the like historical evid 
for tiiese, to what there is for those allege* 
proof of Christianity, which yet is in no wise al 
ed, Vjut suppose this; the consequence would 
be, that the evidence of the latter iH not to In 
mitted. Nor is there a man in the world wh 
common cases, would conclude thuM. For i 
would such a conclusion really amount to but 
that evidence, confuted by contrary evidence 
any way overbalanced, destroys tlie credibiltl 
other evidence, neither confuted, nor ovei 
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meed ? To argue, that because there is, if there 
ere, like evidence from testimony, for miracles 
^knowledged false, as for those in attestation of 
hxistianity, therefore the evidence in the latter 
ise is not to be credited; this -is the same as to 
rgoe, that if two men of equally good reputation, 
ad given evidence in different cases no way con- 
ected, and one of them had been convicted of 
Bijury, this confuted the testimony of the other. 

Upon the whole then, the general observation 
lat human creatures are so liable to be deceived, 
om enthusiam in religion, and principles equiva- 
mt to aithusiasm in commcm matters, and in 
oth from negligence ; and that they are so capa- 
le of dishonestly endeavouring to deceive others ; 
lis does indeed weaken the evidence of testimony 
1 all cases, but does not destroy it in any. And 
lese things will appear, to different men, to 
eaken the evidence of testimony, in different de- 
rees: in degrees proportionable to the observa- 
ons they have made, or the notions they have any 
ay taken up, concerning the weakness and negli- 
ence and dishonesty of mankind ; or concerning 
le powers of enthusiasm, and prejudices equiva- 
mt to it. But it seems to me, that people do not 
now what they say, who affirm these things to 
estroy the evidence from testimony, which we 
ave of the truth of Christianity. Nothing can 
eatroy the evidence of testimony in any case, but 

proof, or probability, that persons are not compe- 
sat judges of the facts to which they give testi- 
mony ; or that they are actually under some indi- 
ect influence in giving it, in such particular case. 
?ill this be made out, the natural laws of human 
ctions require, that testimony be admitted. It 
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can never he nuflficient to oreithrow dfireei hiirtori- 
cal evidence, indolently to nay, that there ut wt 
many prlnci|ile», from whence men are liable to 
he deceived themNelvew and dispofied to deceive 
otherii, especially in matters of religion, that oik 
knows not what to helieve. And it ia rarpririn^ 
persons can help reflecting, that this very maimer 
of speaking supfioses they are not satisfied dnt 
there is nothing in the evidence, of which Ihejf 
speak thus; or that they can avoid ohmmi%, 
if they do make this reflection, that it is^ on sodi 
a subjei.!, a very material one' 

And over against all these olrfectlons, istobefel, 
the importance of Christianity, as what must have 
engaged the attention of its fifPd converts, so as to 
have rendered them less liable to be deceived ttm 
carelessness, than they would in common matten; 
and likewise the strong obligations to veradtj^f 
which their religion laid them under : so that the I 
first and most obvious presumption is, that thej 
could nc^t l>e deceived themselves, nor would rf^ 
ceive cHhers, And this presumption in this de* 
gree, is peculiar to the testimony we have bees 
r/;nsid<;ring. 

In argument, assertions are nothing hi thev 
selves, and liave an air of jKisitiveness, which mn^ 
times is not very easy : yet they are necessary, oA 
mu'Asfmfiry U) \hi repeateij ; in order Uf ctrntieti t 
tWntUfurm;, and/listinctly U; lay before the view <^ 
the n;ader, what is proposed to be proved, toA 
what is left as firove^K Now the conclusion from 
the foregoing oiM<;rvations is, I think, beyond il 
doulH ; this : that unbelievers must be forced i0 

* Hec the foregottig ehspMr* 
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idmit the external evidence for Christianity, i. e. 
;he proof of miracles wrought to attest it, to be of 
'eal weight and very considerable ; though they 
^nnot allow it to be sufficient, to convince them of 
jie reality of those miracles. And as they must, 
m all reason, admit this ; so it seems to me, that 
upon consideration they would, in fact, admit it ; 
those of thero^ I mean, who know any thing at all 
3f the matter ; in like manner as persons^ in many 
cases, own, they see strong evidence from testimony, 
for the truth of things, which yet they cannot be 
convinced, are true : cases, suppose, where there is 
contrary testimony^ or things which they think, 
ivbether with or without reason, to be incredible. 
But there is no testimony contrary to that which 
we have been considering : and it has been fully 
proved, that there is no incredibility in Christianity 
n general, or in any part of it. 

II. As to the evidence for Christianity from pro- 
phecy, I shall only make some few general obser- 
irations, which are suggested by the analogy of na- 
ture ; i. e. by the acknowledged natural niles of 
iudging in common matters, concerning evidence 
3f a like kind to this from prophecy. 

1. The obscurity or unintelligibleness of one 
part of a prophecy, does not, in any degree, invali- 
date the proof of foresight, arising from the ap- 
pearing completion of those other parts which are 
understood. For the case is evidently the same, as 
if those parts, which are not understood, were lost, 
or not written at all, or written in an unknown 
tongue. Whether this observation be commonly 
attended to or not, it is so evident, that one can 
scarce bring oneself to set down an instance in 
common matters to exemplify it. However, sup- 

T 2 
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pose a writing, partly in cipher, and partly in 
plain words at length ; and that in the part one 
understood, there appeared mention of sefend 
known facts : it would never come into any man's 
thoughts to imagine, that if he understood the 
whole, perhaps he might find, that those facts were 
not in reality known by the writer. Indeed, ImA 
in this example and the thing intended to be ex- 
emplified by it, our not understanding the whde 
(the whole suppose of a sentence or a para^ph) 
might sometimes occasion a doubt, whether one 
understood the literal mieaning of such a part : hot 
this comes under another consideration. 

For the same reason, though a man should be ift> 
capable, for want of learning, or opportunity of &ii' 
quiry, or from not having turned his studies tins 
way, even so much as to judge, whether particular 
prophecies have been throughout completely M- 
filled ; yet he may see, in general, that they hafe 
been fulfilled to such a degree, as, upon very gt)od 
ground, to be convinced of foresight more than 
human in such prophecies, and of such events be- 
ing intended by them. For the same reason also, 
though, by means of the deficiencies in civil his- 
tory, and the dififerent accounts of historians, the 
most learned should not be able to make oat to 
satisfaction, that such parts of the prophetic history 
have been minutely and throughout fulfilled ; yet 
a very strong proof of foresight may arise, fnan 
that general completion of them, which is made 
out : as much proof of foresight, perhaps, as tbe 
^iver of prophecy intended should ever be afforded 
by such parts of prophecy. 

2. A long series of prophecy being applicable to 
such and such events, is itself a proof, that it wai 
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id of them : as the rules, by which we natu- 
idge and determine, in common cases pa- 

this, will show. This observation I make 
vet to the common objection against the ap- 
)n of the prophecies, that considering each 

1 distinctly by itself, it does not at all appear, 
ey were intended of those particular events, 
ich they are applied by Christians; and 
re it is to be supposed, that, if they meant 
ing, they were intended of other events un- 
to us, and not of these at 9II, 

r there are two kinds of writing which bear a 
esemblance to prophecy, with respect to the 

before us : the mythological, and the sati- 
here the satire is, to a certain degree con- 
And a man might be assured, tha^ he un- 
>d wh^t an author intended by a fable or 
e, related without any application or moraj, 
' from seeing it to be easily capable of such 
»tion, and that such a moral might naturally 
uced from it. And he might be fully as- 
that such persons and events were intended 
.tirical writing, merely from its being appli- 
o them. And, agreeably to the last obser- 
, he might be in a good measure satisfied of 
agh he were not enough informed in affairs, 
the story of such persons, to understand 
le satire. For, his satisfaction, thi^t he un- 
Dd the meaning, the intended meaning, of 
writings, would be greater or less in pro- 
Q as he saw the general turn of them to 
)able of such application ; and in propor- 
) the number of particular things capable 

And thus, if a long series of prophecy is 
able to the present state of the church, and 
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to the political situations of the kingdoms of the 
world, some thousand years after these prophe- 
cies were delivered, and a long series of prophecy 
delivered before the coming of Christ is f^ph- 
cable to him ; these things are in themselves a 
proof, that the prophetic history was intended of 
him, and of those events: in proportion as the 
general turn of it is capable of such applicatioBi 
and to the number and variety of particular pro- 
phecies capable of it. And, though in all JQSi 
way of consideration, the appearing completion 
of prophecies, is to be allowed to be thus ex- 
planatory of, and to determine their meaning; 
yet it is to be remembered further, that the an- 
cient Jews applied the prophecies to a Messiah 
before his coming, in much the same manner as 
Christians do now ; and that the primitive Chris- 
tians interpreted the prophecies respecting the 
state of the church and of the world in the last 
ages, in the sense which the event seems to con- 
firm and verify. And from these things it may 
be made appear : 

3. That the showing even to a high proba- 
bility, if that could be, that the prophets thought 
of some other events, in such and such predic- 
tions, and not those at all which Christians al- 
lege to be completions of those predictions; or 
that such and such prophecies are capable of 
being applied to other events than those to which 
Christians apply them — that this would not con- 
fute or destroy the force of the argument from 
prophecy, even with regard to those very instances. 
For, observe how this matter really is. If one 
knew such a person to be the sole author of such a 
book, and was certainly assured, or satisfied to any 
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ee, that one knew the whole of what he in- 
ed in it; one should be assured or satisfied 
ich degree^ that one knew the whole mean- 
of that book : for the meaning of a book is 
ing but the meaning of the author. But if 
knew a person to have compiled a book out of 
loirs which he received from another, of vastly 
irior knowledge in the subject of it, espe- 
Y if it were a book full of great intricacies 
difficulties ; it would in nowise follow, that 
knew the whole meaning of the book, from 
ving the whole meaning of the compiler: 
he original memoirs, L e. the author of them, 
)t have, and there would be no degree of 
umption, in many cases, against supposing 

to have, some further meaning than the 
piler saw. To say then, that the Scrip- 
3 and the things contained in them can have 
other or further meaning, than those per- 

thought or had, who first recited or wrote 
1 ; is evidently saying, that those persons were 
original, proper, and sole authors of those 
cs ; i. e. that they are not inspired ; which is, 
ird, whilst the authority of these books is 
er examination ; L e. till you have deter- 
ed they are of no divine authority at all. Till 
be determined, it must in all reason be sup- 
id, not indeed that they have, for this is taking 
granted that they are inspired, but that they 
' have, some further meaning than what the 
pilers saw or understood. And upon this sup- 
tion, it is supposable also, that this further 
ning may be fulfilled. Now events corres- 
ding to prophecies, interpreted in a different 
ining from that in which the prophets are sup- 
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posed to have understood them; tbis allbfd0,ioft 
maimer^ the same proofs that tbi» different tesie 
was originally intended^ as it would have aibrded, 
if the prophets had not understood their predi^ 
tions in the sense they supposed they did : beosue 
there is no presumption of their sense of then 
heing the whole sense of them. And it has bs0> 
already shown, that the apparent compleCloiis of 
prophecy, must be allowed to be explanatory of ils 
meaning. So that the question is, whether a series 
of prophecy has been fulfilled, in a natural or pio- 
per, i. e. in any real, sense of the words of it For 
such completion is equally a proof of foresight 
more than human, whether the prophets are, or sm 
not, supposed to have understood it in a different 
sense. I say, supposed : for, though I think it 
clear, that the prophets did not understand tlM ftiB 
meaning of their predictions; it is another qoes* 
tion, how far they thought they did, and in wbst 
sense they understood them. 

Hence may be seen, to how little purpose those 
persons busy themselves, who endeavour to prore 
that the prophetic history is applicable to events of 
the age in which it was written, or ages before it 
Indeed to have proved this before there was any 
appearance of a further completion of it, miglit 
have answered some purpose; for it might have 
prevented the expectation of any such further com- 
pletion. Thus could Porphyry have shown, that 
some principal parts of the book of Daniel, for in- 
stance, the seventh verse of the seventh chapter, 
which the Christians interpreted of the latter agei^ 
was applicable to events, which happened before or 
about the age of Antiochus Epiphanes ; this might 
have prevented them from expecting any further 
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oampletion of it And, unless there was then, as 
I think there most have been, external evidence 
oonoeming that book, more than is come down to 
88 ; such a discovery might have been a stumbling- 
bk>ck in the way of Christianity itself : considering 
the authority which our Saviour has given to the 
book of Daniel, and how much the general scheme 
if Christianity presupposes the truth of it. But 
twen this discovery, had there been any such,^ 
vonld be of very little weight with reasonable 
nen. Now; if this passage, thus applicable to 
stents before the age of Porphyry, appears to be 
if^licable also to events, which succeeded the dis- 
lolation of the Roman empire. I mention this, 
lot at all as intending to insinuate, that the divi- 
tkm of this empire into ten parts, for it plainly 
M» divided into about that number, were, alone 
md by itself, of any moment in verifying the pro- 
phetic history: but only as an example of the thing 
[ am speaking of. And thus upon the whole, the 
matter of inquiry evidently must be, as above put, 
whether the prophecies are applicable, to Christ, 
and to the present state of the world and of the 
church ; applicable in such a degree, as to imply 
fc^esight: not whether they are capable of any 
other application ; though I know no pretence for 
saying, the general turn of them is capable of any 
other. 

* It sppeuii that Pcnphyrv did nothing worth mentioning in 
thif wsy. For Jerome on the place says : << Duas posteriores 
hfifJM In uno Macedonum regno ponit." And as to the ten 
kiagfi ^ Deeem reges enmnerat, quimemnt ssWssimi : ipsoKjne 
reget ixm nnius ponit regni, verbi gratia, Macedoniae, Sync, 
Jmm, et ^gypti; led de diversis regnis unum efficit regum 
mdbm.** And in this way of interpretation, any thing may 
ba madt of any thing. 
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These obflervationt are, I.think, jatt; and tbeen- 
dence referred to in them, real : tboaf{;b there fluiy 
be people who will not accept oi imch imperfeet 
Information from Scripture. Some too hare aot 
inte^ty and regard enough to truth, to attend to 
evidence, which keep the mind in doubt, perbtfii 
fierplexity, and which is much oi a different lort 
from what they expected And it plainly requireit 
degree of modesty and fairness, beyond what ererjr 
one has, for a man to say, not to the worid, botio 
himself, that there is a real appearance of sone- 
what of great weight in this matter^ though be ii 
not able thoroughly to satisfy hinuielf about it; 
but it shall have its influence upon him, in propor- 
tion to its appearing reality and weight It if 
much more easy, and more falls in with the nefj^ 
gence, presumption, and wilfulness ct the gell^ 
rality, U) determine at once, with a decisive sir, 
there is nothing in it The prejudices arising fniv 
that absolute contempt and scorn, with which tliii 
evidence is treats in the world, I do not meO' 
tion. For what indeed can be said to persons^ 
who are weak enough in their understandings, to 
think this any presumption against it ; ot, if tbcy 
do not, are yet weak enough in their temper to be 
influenrMsd by such prejudices, upon such a subject? 
F siiall now, secondly, endeavour to give waant 
account of the general argument for the truth of 
(^liristianity, consisting both of the direct ami cir- 
cumstantial evidence, considered as making up one 
argument Indeed U) state and examine this aigo- 
ment fully, would lie a work much beyond the 
<:ompass of this whole treatise : nor is so much a* 
a proper abridgement of it to be expected here* 
Yiii the present subject requires to have some brief 
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oant of it given. For it is the kind of evidence, 
m which most questions of difficulty, in com- 
Q practice, are determined ; evidence arising 
n various coincidences, which support and con- 
1 each other, and in this manner prove, with 
re or less certainty, the point under considera- 
i« And I choose to do it also : first, hecause it 
ms to he of the greatest importance, and not 
y attended to hy every one, that the proof of 
elation is, not some direct and express things 
y, hut a great variety of circumstantial things 
> ; and that though each of these direct and cir- 
DStantial things, is indeed to he considered se- 
•ately, yet they are afterwards to be joined toge- 
r ; for that the proper force of the evidence con- 
s in the result of those several things, considered 
their respects to each other, and united into one 
w : and in the next place, because it seems to 
, that the matters of fact here set down, which 
acknowledged by tin believers, must be acknow- 
ged by them also to contain together a degree 
evidence of great weight, if they could be 
•ught to lay these several things before them- 
ires distinctly, and then with attention consider 
m together ; instead of that cursory thought of 
m, to which we are familiarized. For being 
liliarized to the cursory thought of things as 
lly hinders the weight of them from being seen, 
from having its due influence upon practice. 
The thing asserted, and the truth of which is to 
inquired into, is this : that over and above our 
son and affections, which God has given [us for 
information of our judgment and the conduct 
our lives, he has also, by external revelation, 
en us an account of himself and his moral go- 
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vermne&t over the world, implying ^ future state of 
rewards and punishments ; L e. hatb revealed the 
system of natural religion : for natural rcfligioB may 
be externally^ revealed by God, as the ignoraot 
may be taught it by mankind their fellow-creatuKs 
^•that God, I say, has givei) us the evidei^ce of re* 
velation, as well as the evidence of reasoiiji to ascer- 
tain this moral system ; together wijbh w account 
of a particular dispensation of Provideijbce, which 
reason could no way have discovered, and a parti- 
cular institution of religion foimded on it. for tb^ 
recovery of mankind out of their present wretcbed 
condition, and raising th^m Ia the perfepUop and 
final happiness of their nature. 

This revelatioA, whether real or supposed, may 
be— considered as wholly hi^toricaL For pro- 
phecy is nothing but the history of events before 
they come to pa^ : doi^trines also are matters of 
fact; and precepts come under the same noticm. 
And the general design of Scripture, which cont^uns 
in it this revelation, thus considered as historical, 
may be said to be, to give us an account of the 
world, in this one single view, as God's world : by 
which it appears essentially distinguished from all 
other books, so far as I have founds except sqch as 
are copied from it. It begins with an account of 
God's creation of the world, in order to ascertain, 
and distinguish from all others, who is the object of 
our worship, by what he has done : in order to 
ascertain who he is, concerning whose providence, 
commands, promises and threatenings, this sacred 
book, all along, treats ; the Maker and Proprietor 
of the world, he whose creatures we are, the God of 

» P. 169, &c. 
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Ratare : in order likewise to distinguish him from 
the idob of the nations, which are either imaginary 
heings, i. e. no heings at all ; or else part of that 
creation, the historical relation of which is here 
given. And St. John, not improhahly, with an 
eye to this Mosaic account of the creation, hegins 
his gospel with an account of our Saviours 
pre^existence, and that ' all things were made hy 
him; and without him was not any thing made 
that was made :' ' agreeahly to the doctrine of St. 
Paul, that ' God created all things hy Jesus Christ.'* 
This being premised, the Scripture, taken together, 
seems to profess to contain a kind of an abridgement 
of the history of the world, in the view just now 
mentioned : that is, a general account of the condi- 
tion of religion and its professors, during the conti- 
nuance of that apostacy from God, and state of 
wickedness, which it every where supposes the 
world to lie in. And this account of the state of 
religion, carries with it some brief account of the 
political state of things, as religion is affected by 
it Revelation indeed considers the common affairs 
of this world, and what is going on in it, as a mere 
scene of distraction ; and cannot be supposed to 
concern itself with foretelling, at^what time Rome 
or Babylon or Greece, or any particular place, 
should be the most conspicuous seat of that tyranny 
and dissoluteness, which all places equally aspire 
to be ; cannot, I say, be supposed to give any ac- 
count of this wild scene for its own sake. But it 
seems to contain some very general account of the 
chief governments of the world, as the general state 
of religion, has been, is, or shall be, affected by 

• John. i. 3. « Eph. Ui. 9. 
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them^ from the first transgression, and during the 
whole interval of the world's continuing in its pre- 
sent state, to a certain future period, spoken of both 
in the Old and New Testament, very distinctly, and 
in great variety of expression : ' the times of the 
restitution of all things f ^ when ' the mystery of 
God shall be finished, as he hath declared to his 
servants the prophets:'* when 'the God of heaven 
shall set up a kingdom, which shall never be de- 
stroyed : and the kingdom shall not be left to other 
people,'^ as it is represent^ed to be during this 
apostacy, but 'judgment shall be given to the 
saints,'^ and 'they shall reign :*^ 'and the king- 
dom and dominion, and the greatness of the king- 
dom under the y^hole heaven, shall be given to tiie 
people of the saints of the Most High.*^ 

Upon this general view of the Scripture, I would 
remark, how great a length of time the whole re- 
lation takes up, near six thousand years of which 
are past : and how great a variety of things it 
treats of; the natural and moral system or history 
of the world, including the time when it was form- 
ed, all contained in the very first book, and evi- 
dently written in a rude and unlearned age ; and 
in subsequent books, the various common and pro- 
phetic history, and the particular dispensation of 
Christianity. Now all this together gives the largest 
scope for criticism ; and for confutation of what is 
capable of being confuted, either from reason, or 
from common history, or from any inconsistence 
in its several parts. And it is a thing which de- 
serves, I think, to be mentioned, that whereas 

' Acts, iii. 21. ^ Rev. x. 7- ' JHn. ii. 

* Dan. vu. 22. ^ Rev. xx. 6. « Dan. vii. 
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tome imagine, the supposed doubtfulness of the 
evidence for rcFelation implies a positive argu- 
ment that it is not true ; it appears, on the contrary, 
to imply a positive argument that it is true. For, 
eoald any common revelation, of such antiquity, 
extent, and variety (for in these things the stress 
of what I am now observing lies) be proposed to 
the examination of the world : that it could not, in 
any age of knowledge and liberty, be confuted, or 
shown to have nothing in it, to the satisfaction of 
reasonable men ; this would be thought a strong 
presumptive proof of its truth. And indeed it 
must be a proof of it,jnst in proportion to the proba- 
bility, that if it were false, it might be shown to be 
so: and this, I think, is scarce pretended to be 
shown, but upon principles and in ways of argu- 
ing, which have been clearly obviated.* Nor does 
it at all appear, that any set of men who believe 
natural religion, are of the opinion, that Christi- 
anity has bcMsn thus confuted. But to proceed : 

Together with the moral system of the world, 
the Old Testament contains a chronological ac- 
count of the beginning of it, and from thence, an 
unbroken genealogy of mankind for many ages 
before common history begins ; and carried on as 
much further as to make up a continued thread of 
history of the length of between three and four 
thousand years. It contains an account of God's 
making a covenant with a particular nation, that 
they should be his people, and he would be their 
God, in a peculiar sense ; of his often interposing 
miraculouidy in their affairs ; giving them the pro- 
mise, and, long after, the possession, of a particular 

. 1 Ch. iL iii. &c. 
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country; assuring them of the greatest imtional 
prosperity in it, if they would worship him, in op- 
position to the idols which the rest of the world 
worshipped, and obey his commands ; and threat* 
ening them with unexampled punishments, if they 
disobeyed him, and fell into the general idolatry: 
insomuch that this one nation should continue to 
be the observation and the wondo- of all the world. 
It declares particularly, that 'God would scatter 
them among all people, from one end of the earth 
unto the other ^ but that ' when they should re- 
turn unto the Lord their God, he would have com- 
passion upon them, and gather them from all th€ 
nations, whither he had scattered them:' that 
* Israel should be saved in the Lord, with an ever- 
lasting salvation ; and not be ashamed or con- 
founded world without end.' And as some of these 
promises are conditional, others are as absolute, as 
any thing can be expressed : that the time should 
come, when ' the people should be all righteous, 
and inherit the land for ever :* that ' though God 
would make a full end of all nations whither be 
had scattered them, yet would he not make a full 
end of them :' that ' he would bring again the 
captivity of his people Israel, and plant them upon 
their land, and they should be no more pulled up 
out of their land:' that ' the seed of Israel should 
not cease from being a nation for ever.** It fore- 
tells that God would raise them up a particular 
person, in whom all his promises should finally be 
fulfilled ; the Messiah, who should be, in a high 
and eminent sense, their anointed Prince an^ 

• Deut. xxviii. 64; xxx. 2, 3. Is. xlv. 17; Ix. 21 
Jer. XXX.1 1 ; xlvi. 28. Amos, ix. 15. Jer. xxxi. 36. 
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ir. This was foretold in such a manner, as 
a general expectation of such a person in 
tion, as appears from the New Testament, 
an acknowledged fact; an expectation of 
ming at such a particular time, before any 
ppeared claiming to be that person, and 
:here was no ground for such an expectation 
)m the prophecies : which expectation, there^ 
nust in all reason be presumed to be ex- 
ory of those prophecies, if there were any 
about their meaning. It seems moreover to 
I that this person should be rejected by that 
, to whom he had been so long promised, 
iiough he was so much desired by them.* 
t expressly foretells, that he should be the 
ir of the Gentiles; and even that the com- 
I of the scheme, contained in this book, and 
egun, and in its progress, should be some- 
so great, that, in comparison with it, the 
tion of the Jews alone would be but of small 
It. ' It is a light thing that thou shouldst 
servant to raise up the tribes of Jacob, and 
ore the preserved of Israel : I will also give 
»r a light to the Gentiles, that thou mayest 
salvation unto the end of the earth.' And, 
le last days, the mountain of the Lord's 
shall be established in the top of the moun- 
ind shall be exalted above the hills; and all 

B shall flow into it' ' for out of Zion shall 

;h the law, and the word of the Lord from 
lem. And he shall judge among the na- 
* and the Lord alone shall be exalt- 
that day, and the idols he shall utterly 

. viii. 14, 1 5 ; xlix. 5 ; liii. Mai. i 10, 1 1 and iii. 
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abolish/* The Scripture further contains an ac- 
count, that at the time the Messiah was expected, a 
person rose up, in this nation, claiming to be that 
Messiah, to be the person, whom all the prophecies 
referred to, and in whom they should centre : that 
he spent some years in a continued course of 
miraculous works ; and endued his immediate dis- 
ciples and followers with a power of doing the 
same, as a proof of the truth of that leUgioo, 
which he commissioned them to publish: that, 
invested with this authority and power, they made 
numerous converts in the remotest countries, and 
settled and established his religion in the woiU; 
to the end of which, the Scripture professes to give 
a prophetic account of the state of this religioii 
amongst mankind. 

Let us now suppose a person utterly ignorant of 
history, to have all this related to him, out of the 
Scripture. Or suppose such a one, having the 
Scripture put into his hands, to remark these things 
in it, not knowing but that the whole, even its dvi 
history, as well as the other parts of it, might b^ 
from beginning to end, an entire invention ; and to 
ask, What truth was in it, and whether the revela- 
tion here related, was real or a fiction P And in- 
stead of a direct answer, suppose him, all at once, 
to be told the following confest facts ; and then to 
imite them into one view. 

Let him first be told, in how great a d^ree the 
profession and establishment of natural religkw, 
the belief that there is one God to be worshipped, 
that virtue is his law, and that mankind shall be 

» Is. xUx.6; 11.; xi. ; Ivi. 7- Mai. i. 11. To whidi 

must be added, the other prophecies of the like kind) k- 

veral In the New Testament, and very many in the Old ; wbidi 

describe what shall be the completion of the revealed plan of 

Providence. 
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rewarded and punished hereafter, as they obey and 
disobey it here ; in how very great a degree, I say, 
the profession and establishment of this moral sys- 
tem in the world, is owing to the revelation, whether 
real or supposed, contained in this book : the esta- 
blishment of this moral system, even in those coun- 
tries which do not acknowledge the proper autho- 
rity of the Scripture.^ Let him be told also, what 
nnmber of nations do acknowledge its proper au- 
thority. Let him then take in the consideration, 
of what importance religion is to mankind. And 
upon these things, he might, I think, truly observe, 
that this supposed revelation's obtaining and being 
received in the world, with all the circumstances 
and effects of it, considered together as one event, 
is the most conspicuous and important event in the 
history of mankind : that a book of this nature, and 
tlius promulged and recommended to our consi- 
deration, demands, as if by a voice from heaven, 
to have its claims most seriously examined into : 
and that, before such examination, to treat it with 
any kind of scoffing and ridicule, is an offence 
against natural piety. But it is to be remembered, 
that how much soever the establishment of natural 
religion in the world is owing to the Scripture 
revelation, this does not destroy the proof of reli- 
gion from reason ; any more than the proof of 
Euclid's Elements is destroyed, by a man's know- 
ing or thinking that he should never have seen the 
truth of the several propositions contained in it, 
nor bad those propositions come into his thoughts, 
but for that mathematician. 
Let such a person as we are speaking of, be, in 

1 Page 241. 

\3 % 
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the next place, iDformecl of the Rcknoirled^cd asti* 
quity of the fir»t part<9 of thi« book; and that its 
chronology, it« account of the timt when the earth, 
and the several parts of it, were flrst peopled wftfa 
human creatures, is no way contradieted, but ki 
really confirnied, by the natural and eirfl hiilorf 
of the world, collected from common biitoriaiMy 
from the state of the earth, and from the late inren- 
tion of arts and sciences. And as the Scriptufe 
contains an unbroken thread of common and drfl 
history, from the creation to the captivity, for be* 
tween three and four thousand year»; let the per« 
son we are speaking of be told in the next plaee, 
that this general history, as it is not contradicted, 
Irat is conArmed by profane history as much as 
there would be reason to expect, upon supposftkm 
of its truth ; so there is nothing in the whole Ids' 
tory ittelf, to give any reasonable ground of sus- 
picion of its not being, in the general, a ftMiM 
and literally true genealogy of men, and serieiof 
things. I speak here only of the commcm Scrip- 
ture history, or of the course of ordinary eventft 
related in it, as distinguished from miracles, and 
from the prophetic history. In all the Scriptfifr 
narrations of this kind, following events arise out 
of foregoing ones, as in all other histories. Then 
appears nothing related as done in any age, n(A 
conformable to the manners of that age : notbiBK 
in the account of a succeeding age, which, ooe 
would say, could not be true, or was improbable, 
from the account of things in the preceding one. 
There is nothing in the characters, which would 
raise a thought of their being feigned ; but all the 
internal marks imaginable of their being real. It 
13 to be added also, that mere genealogies, bare 
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Ltives of the number of years, which persons 
d by such and such names lived, do not carry 
"ace of fiction ; perhaps do carry some pre- 
>tion of veracity: and all unadorned narra- 
, which have nothing to surprise, may be 
^ht to carry somewhat of the like presumption 

And the domestic and the political history is 
ily credible. There may be incidents in Scrip- 
which taken alone in the naked way they are 
may appear strange ; especially to persons of 
' manners, temper, education : but there are 
incidents of undoubted truth, in many or most 
ms* lives, which, in the same circumstances, 
d appear to the full as strange. There may 
istakes of transcribers, there may be other real 
eming mistakes, not easy to be particularly 
jnted for: but there are certainly no more 
rs of this kind in the Scripture, than what were 
kve been expected in books of such antiquity ; 
nothing, in any wise, sufficient to discredit the 
ral narrative. Now, that a history claiming 
mmence from the creation, and extending in 
continued series, through so great a length of 
, and variety of events, should have such ap- 
inces of reality and truth in its whole contex- 

is surely a very remarkable circumstance in 
ivour. And as all this is applicable to the 
non history of the New Testament ; so there 
further credibility, and a very high one, given 

by profane authors ; many of these writing 
e same limes, and confirming the truth of cus- 

and events, which are incidentally as well as 
I purposely mentioned in it And this credi* 
r of the common Scripture history, gives some 
bility to its miraculous history : especially as 
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this is interwoven with the common, so as that they 
imply each other, and both together make up one 
relation. 

Let it then be more particularly observed to tbif 
person, that it is an acknowledged matter of fact, 
which is indeed implied in the foregoing observs* 
tion, that there was such a nation as the Jews, of 
the greatest antiquity, whose government and gene- 
ral polity was founded on the law, here related to 
be given them by Moses as from heaven: tbat 
natural religion, though with rites additional yet 
no way contrary to it, was their established reli- 
gion, which cannot be said of the Gentile world : 
and that their very being as a nation, depended 
upon their acknowledgment of one God, the God 
of the universe. For, suppose in their captivity ia 
Babylon, they had gone over to the religion of thdf 
conquerors, there would have remained no b<md of 
union, to keep them a distinct people. And whilst 
they were under their own kings, in their ova 
country, a total apostacy from God would have 
been the dissolution of their whole goverameDt 
They in such a sense, nationally acknowledged and 
worMbipped the Maker of heaven and earth, wheo 
the rest of the world were sunk in idolatry, as ren- 
dered them, in fact, the peculiar people of God. 
And this so remarkable an establishment and pre- 
servation of natural religion amongst them, seems 
to odd some peculiar credibility to the historical 
evidence for the miracles of Moses and the pro- 
phets : because these miracles are a full satis&c- 
tory accoont of this event, which plainly wants to 
be accounted for, and cannot otherwise. 

Let this person, supposed wholly ignorant of his- 
tory, be acquainted further, that one claiming to 
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the Messiah, of Jewish extraction, rose up at the 
le when this nation, from the prophecies ahove- 
ntioned, expected the Messiah: that he was 
ected, as it seemed to have heen foretold he 
raid, hy the hody of the people, under the direc- 
II of their rulers : that in the course of a very 
r years, he was helieved on and acknowledged 
the promised Messiah, hy great numhers among 
i Gentiles, agreeably to the prophecies of Scrip- 
e, yet not upon the evidence of prophecy, but 
miracles,^ of which miracles we have also strong 
torical evidence; (by which I mean here no more 
m must be acknowledged by unbelievers, for let 
>us fraudJs and follies be admitted to weaken^ it 
etbsurd to say they destroy, our evidence of mira- 
s wrought in proof of Christianity ;*) that this 
igion approving itself to the reason of mankind, 
d carrying its own evidence with it, so far as 
ison is a judge of its system, and being no way 
itrary to reason in those parts of it which re- 
ire to be believed upon the mere authority of its 
ithor ; that this religion, I say, gradually spread 
d supported itself, for some hundred years, not 
ly without any assistance from temporal power, 
t under constant discouragements, and often the 
terest persecutions from it; and then became 
i religion of the world : that in the mean time, 
I Jewish nation and government were destroyed 
a very remarkable manner, and the people car- 
d away captive and dispersed through the most 
(tant countries ; in which state of dispersion tbey 
ve remained fifteen hundred years: and that they 
nain a numerous people, united amongst them- 

1 Page 265, &c. * Page 273, &c. 
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selves, and distinguished from the rest of the world, 
as they were in the days of Moses, hy the profes- 
sion of bis law ; and every where looked upon in a 
manner, which one scarce knows how distinctly to 
express, but in the words of the prophetic acccnnit 
of it, given so many ages before it came to pan: 
' Thou shalt become an astonisbnient, a proverb, 
and a by-word, among all nations whither die Lord 
shall lead thee.' * 

The appearance of a standing mirade, in die 
Jews remaining a distinct people in their dispe^ 
sion, and the confirmation which this event appears 
to give to the truth of revelation ; may be thougbt 
to be answered, by their religion s foii>idding diem 
intermarriages with those of any other, and pre- 
scribing them a great many peculiarities in their 
food, by which they are debarred from the means 
of incorporating with the people in whose coon* 
tries they live. This is not, I think, a satisfactory 
account of that which it pretends to account for. 
But what does it pretend to account for P The 
correspondence between this event and the prophe- 
cies \ or the coincidence of both, with a long dis- 
pensation of Providence of a peculiar nature, to- 
wards that people formerly P No. It is only the 
event itself, which is offered to be thus accounted 
for; which single event taken alone, abstracted 
from all such correspondence and coincidence, pe^ 
haps would not have appeared miraculous: but 
that correspondence and coincidence may be eo, 
though the event itself be supposed not Tbos 
the concurrence of our Saviour's being bom at 
Bethlehem, with a long foregoing series of pfo- 

' Deut. xxviii. 37. 
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pbecy and other coincidences, is doubtless mi- 
mcalou9, the series of prophecy, and other coinci- 
dences, and the event, being admitted : though the 
event itself, his birth at that place, appears to have 
been brought about in a natural way^ of which, 
however, no one can be certain. 

And as several of these events seem, in some de- 
gree expressly, to have verified the prophetic his- 
tory already ; so likewise they may be considered 
farther, as having a peculiar aspect towards the full 
completion of it ; as affording some presumption 
that the whole of it shall, one time or other, be ful- 
filled. Thus, that the Jews have been so wonder- 
fiilly preserved in their long and wide dispersion ; 
which is indeed the direct ftdfilling of some pro- 
phecies, but is now mentioned only as looking for- 
ward to somewhat yet to come : that natural reli- 
gion came forth from Judea, and spread, in the de- 
gree it has done over the world, before lost in 
idolatry; which together, with some other things, 
have distinguished that very place, in like manner, 
as the people of it are distinguished : that this 
great change of religion over the earth, was brought 
about under the profession and acknowledgment, 
that Jesus was the promised Messiah : things of 
this kind naturally turn the thoughts of serious 
men towards the full completion of the prophetic 
history, concerning the final restoration of that 
people; concerning the establishment of the ever- 
lasting kingdom among them, the kingdom of the 
Messiah ; and the future state of the world, under 
this sacred government Such circumstances and 
events compared with these prophecies, though no 
completions of them, yet would not, I think, be 
spoken of as nothing in the argument, by a person 
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upon bis first being informed of tbem. They fall 
in with the prophetic history of things still future, 
give it some additional credibility, have the appear- 
ance of being somewhat in order to the full oon- 
pletion of it. 

Indeed it requires a good degree of knowledge, 
and great calmness and consideration, to be ableto 
judge thoroughly, of the evidence for the truth of 
Christianity, from that part of the prophetic hit- 
tory, which relates to the situation of the khig- 
doms of the world, and to the state of the chorcb, 
from the establishment of Christianity to the pre- 
sent time. But it appears from a general view of 
it, to be very material. And those persons who 
have thoroughly examined it, and some of them 
were men of the coolest tempers, greatest capacities, 
and least liable to imputations of prejudice, insiit 
upon it as determinately conclusive. 

Suppose now a person quite ignorant of history, 
first to recollect the passages above mentioned oot 
of Scripture, without knowing but that the whole 
was a late fiction, then to be informed of the oo^ 
respondent facts now mentioned, and to unite them 
all into one view : that the profession and establish- 
ment of natural religion in the world, is greatly 
owing, in different ways, to this book, and the sup- 
posed revelation which it contains ; that it is ar^ 
knowledged to be of the earliest antiquity ; that its 
chronology and common history are entirely cr^ 
dible ; that this ancient nation, the Jincw, of whom 
it chiefly treats, appear to have been, in fact, the 
people of God, in a distinguished sense ; that, as 
there was a national expectation amongst them, 
raised from the prophecies, of a Messiah to appear 
at such a time, so one at this time appeared claiming 
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to be that Messiah ; that he was rejected by this na- 
tion ; but received by the Gentiles, not upon the 
evidence of prophecy, but of miracles; that the 
religion he taught supported itself under the 
greatest difficulties, gained ground, and at length 
became the religion of the world; that in the 
mean time the Jewish polity was utterly destroyed^ 
and the nation dispersed over the face of the earth; 
that notwithstanding this, they have remained a 
distinct numerous people for so many centuries, 
even to this day ; which not only appears to be the 
express completion of several prophecies concern- 
ing them ; but also renders it, as one may speak, a 
visible and easy possibility that the promises made 
to them as a nation, may yet be fulfilled. And to 
these acknowledged truths, let the person we have 
been supposing, add, as I think he ought, whether 
every one will allow it or no, the obvious appear- 
ances which there are, of the state of the world, in 
other respects besides what relates to the Jews, and 
of the Christian church, having so long answered, 
and still answering to the prophetic history. Sup- 
poae^ I say, these facts set over against the things 
befofe mentioned out of the Scripture, and seri- 
0Q«ly compared with them ; the joint view of both 
together, must, I think, appear of very great 
weight to a considerate reasonable person : of much 
greater indeed, upon having them first laid before 
bim, than is easy for us, who are so familiarised to 
them, to conceive, without some particular attention 
for that purpose. 

All these things, and the several particulars con- 
tained under them, require to be distinctly and 
most thoroughly examined into; that the weight 
of each may be judged of, upon such examination. 
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and sach conclusion drawn as results from their 
united force. But this has not been attempted 
here. I have gone no further than to show, that 
the general imperfect view of them now given, the 
confessed historical evidence for miracle^ and the 
many obvious appearing completions of prophecjt 
together with the collateral things^ here mentioned, 
and there are several others of the like sort : that 
all this together, which, being fact, must be acknow- 
ledged by unbelievers, amounts to real evidence of 
somewhat more than human in this matter; evi- 
dence much more important, than careless meat 
who have been accustomed only to transient and 
partial views of it, can imagine ; and indeed abuo- 
dantly sufficient to act upon. And these things, I 
apprehend, must be acknowledged by unbelieversi 
For though tliey may say, that the historical evi- 
dence of miracles wrought in attestation of Chr» 
tianity, is not sufficient to convince them, that soeh 
miracles were really wrought : they cannot deny, 
that there is such historical evidence, it being a 
known matter of fact that there is. They may 
say, the conformity between the prophecies and 
events, is by accident : but there are many instances 
in which such conformity itself cannot be denied. 
They may say, with regard to such kind of colla- 
teral things as those above mentioned, that any odd 
accidental events, without meaning, will have a 
meaning found in them by fanciful people: and 
that jsuch as are fanciful in any one certain way, will 
make out a thousand coincidences, which seem to 
favour their peculiar follies. Men, I say, may talk 

' All the particular things mentioned in this chapter, not re* 
ducible to the head, of certain miracles, or determinate compk- 
tioDs of prophecy . See p. 260, 26 1 . 
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thus : but no one who is serious, can possibly think 
these things to be nothing, if he considers the im- 
portance of collateral things, and even of lesser cir- 
cumstances, in the evidence of probability, as dis- 
tinguished, in nature, from the evidence of demon- 
stration. In many cases indeed it seems to require 
the truest judgment, to determine with exactness 
the weight of circumstantial evidence : but it is 
very often altogether as convincing, as that, which 
is the most express and direct. 

This general view of the evidence for Christianity, 
considered as making one argument, may also 
serve to recommend to serious persons, to set down 
every thing, which they think may be of any real 
weight at all in proof of it, and particularly the 
many seeming completions of prophecy : and they 
will find, that, judging by the natural rules, by 
which we judge of probable evidence in common 
matters, they amount to a much higher degree of 
proof, upon such a joint review, than could be sup- 
posed upon considering them separately, at different 
times ; how strong soever the proof might before 
appear to them, upon such separate views of it. 
For probable proofs, by being added, not only in- 
crease the evidence, but multiply it Nor should 
I dissuade any one from setting down, what he 
th<Hight made for the contrary side. But then it 
is to be remembered, not in order to influence his 
judgment, but his practice^ that a mistake on one 
«ide, may be, in its consequences, much more 
dangerous, than a mistake on the other. And what 
course is most safe, and what most dangerous, is a 
consideration thought very material, when we deli- 
berate, not concerning events^ but concerning con- 
duct in our temporal affairs. To be influenced 
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by this consideration in our judgment, to believe 
or disbelieve upon it, is indeed as much prejudice, 
as any thing whatever. And, like other prejudiees, 
it operates contrary ways, in different men. For 
some are inclined to belive what they hope ; and 
others, what they fear. And it is manifest unies- 
sonableness, to apply to men's passions in order to 
gain their assent But in delibemtions concerning 
conduct, there is nothing which reason more re- 
quires to be taken into the account* than the im* 
portance of it For, suppose it doubtful, what would 
be the consequence of acting in this, or in a con- 
trary manner : still, that taking one side could be 
attended with little or no bad consequence, and 
taking the other might be attended widi the great- 
est, must appear, to unprcijudiced reason, of the 
highest moment towards determining, how we are 
to act. But the truth of our religion, like the truth 
of common matters, is to be judged of by all the 
evidence taken together. And unless the whole 
series of things which may be alleged in this argu- 
ment, and every particular thing in it, can reason- 
ably be supposed to have been by accident ; (for 
here the stress of the argument for Christianity lies ;) 
then is the truth of it proved : in like manner, as 
if in any common case, numerous events acknow- 
ledged, were to be alleged in proof of any other 
event disputed; the truth of the disputed event 
would be proved, not only if any one of the acknow* 
ledged ones did of itself clearly imply it, but,thou^ 
no one of them singly did so, if the whole of the 
acknowledged events taken together, could not is 
reason be supposed to have happened, unless the 
disputed one were true. 
It is obvious, how much advantage, the nature of 
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this evidence gives to those persons, who attack 
Christianity, especially in conversation. For it is 
easy to show, in a short and lively manner, that 
such and such things are liable to objection, that 
tills and another thing, is of little weight in itself; 
but impossible to show, in like manner, the united 
fprce of the whole argument in one view. 
I However, lastly, as it has been made appear, 
that there is no presumption against a revelation as 
miraculous; that the general scheme of Christianity, 
and the principal parts of it, are conformable to the 
experienced constitution of things, and the whole 
perfectly credible; so the account now given of 
the positive evidence for it, shows, that this evi- 
dence is such, as, from the nature of it, cannot be 
destroyed ; though it should be lessened. 



CHAPTER Vin. 

Of the Objections which may be made against arguing 
from the Analogy of Nature, to Religion, 

If every one would consider, with such attention as 
they are bound, even in point of morality, to con- 
sider, what they judge and give characters of; the 
occasion of this chapter would be, in some good 
measure at least, superseded. But since this is not 
to be expected ; for some we find do not concern 
themselves to understand even what they write 
against : since this treatise, in common with most 
others, lies open to objections, which may appear 



'M>4 oujzcrwnu A^kinm the iHTAUMnr 

fery fnatorial to ib^m^fal men ai finA t^pbt; mmI, 
be94dc«ibai,iieefii» peculiarly liahle toilie db»^MtaMM^ 
of Mich Ml can jwi^e friihottt tbiokitig^ and of fock 
a» can cenMire friibont jtid^n|(; ii niajr oci he 
amiwi to Net down the chief of theiie ohjutkm 
wiiich occur to me, and conaider ttien to tbdr 
handif. And they are aoch aa ibeie : 

" 1'hat it ia a poor thtnfp to mAre dililailtki k 
revelation, by «a)rinf(, that there are the aaflie ia 
fiatoral religion ; when what ia waatlnii^ ia to dev 
lyoth of them^of the«e their comniMi, aa well aa «4br 
their respective, difficultiea i but that it ia a Mn^t 
way indeed of crmvincing men of the oUi^Katioaiiaf 
religion, to ahow them, that they bate aa Uttk 
reawm for their worhlly ponmita ; and a ulraafv 
way of vindicating the joatice and goodnaw of tfe 
Auttior of nature, and fif removing the olijectiMM 
n((ainat Wh, to which the ayatem of religion Hn 
oi^m, Ui ahow, that the like objectiona lie agafMt 
natural providence; a way of answering ol^ectioai 
against rdigi^;n, without m much aa pretending if> 
mnk*: out, that the system of it, or the particoltr 

ifiinf(s in it ohjecUui against, are reaa/maMe 

«;Hp;cially, perha|>s nt/mn may lie inattentive €mm^ 
Vt a/Id, must this be th/nsght strange^ when it ii 
t-'ftiiHtmul that anal^/gy is no answer to such olrjec* 
tions ; that when this sort of reasoning ia carried i* 
tiie utmost length it can be imagined capable of, il 
will yet leave the mind in a very nnaatialied stafff- 
and that it must l>e unacc^mntable ignoiMiee M 
mankind, to imagine they will be prevailed witk ^ 
fotf^o their present interests and pleaaorea, toa 
rt^^firtl Ut reViv^fn, ufxm donlitful isfUUmce/* 

Now, as plausible as this way of talking flwyaf 
/>ear,that apfiearance will lie f'^und in a great 
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sure owing to balf-views, which show but part of 
an object, yet show that indistinctly ; and to unde- 
terminate language. By these means weak men 
are often deceived by others, and ludicrous men, by 
themselves. And even those, who are serious and 
considerate, cannot always readily disentangle, and 
at once clearly see through the perplexities, in 
which subjects themselves are involved ; and which 
are heightened by the deficiencies and the abuse 
of words. To this latter sort of persons, the fol- 
lowing reply to each part of this objection severally, 
may be of some assistance ; as it may also tend a 
little to stop and silence others. 

First, The thing wanted, i. e, what men require, 
is to have all difficulties cleared. And this is, or, 
at least for any thing we know to the contrary, it 
may be, the same, as requiring to comprehend the 
divine nature, and the whole plan of Providence 
from everlasting to everlasting. But it hath always 
been allowed to argue, from what is acknowledged, 
to what is disputed. And it is in no other sense a 
poor thing, to argue from natural religion to re- 
vealed, in the manner found fault with, than it is 
to argue in numberless other ways of probable de- 
duction and inference, in matters of conduct, which 
we are continually reduced to the necessity of 
doing. Indeed the epithet poor, may be applied, I 
fear as properly, to great part or the whole of hu- 
man life, as it is to the things mentioned in the 
objection. Is it not a poor thing, for a physi- 
cian to have so little knowledge in the cure of 
diseases, as even the most eminent haveP To 
act upon conjecture and guess, where the life of 
man is concerned P Undoubtedly it is : but not in 

X 
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comparison of having no skill at all in tbat 
useful art, and being obliged to act wholly in the 
dark. 

Further : since it is as unreasonable, as it ii 
common, to urge objections against revelatkiD, 
which are of equal weight against natural religion; 
and those who do this, if they are not confuted 
themselves, deal unfairly with others, in making it 
seem, that they are arguing only against revelation, 
or particular doctrines of it, when in reality they 
are arguing against moral providence ; it is a thing 
of consequence to show, that such objections are as 
much levelled against natural religion, as against 
revealed. And objections, which are equally ap< 
plicable to both, are properly speaking answered* 
by its being shown that they are so, provided the 
former be admitted to be true. And without taking 
in the consideration how distinctly this is admitted, 
it is plainly very material to observe, that as the 
thingH objected against in natural religion, are of 
the same kind with what is certain matter of expe- 
rience in the course of providence, and in the in- 
formation which God affords us concerning our tem- 
poral interest under his government ; so the objec- 
tions against the system of Christianity and the 
evidence of it, are of the very same kind with those 
which are made against the system and evidence of 
natural religion. However, the reader upon re- 
view may see, that most of the analogies insisted 
upon, even in the latter part of this treatise, do not 
necessarily require to have more taken for granted 
than is in the former ; that there is an Author of 
nature, or natural Governor of the world : and 
Christianity is vindicated, not from its analogy to 
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natural religion^ but chiefly, from its analogy to the 
experienced constitution of nature. 

Secondly, Religion is a practical thing, and con- 
sists in such a determinate course of life, as being 
what, there is reason to think, is commanded by 
the Author of nature, and will, upon the whole, be 
our happiness under his government. Now if men 
can be convinced, that they have the like reason to 
believe this, as to believe, that taking care of their 
temporal affairs will be to their advantage ; such 
conviction cannot but be an argument to them for 
the practice of religion. And if there be really any 
reason for believing one of these, and endeavour- 
ing to preserve life, and secure ourselves the neces- 
saries and conveniencies of it : then there is reason 
also for believing the other, and endeavouring to 
secure the interest it proposes to us. And if the 
interest, which religion proposes to us, be infinitely 
greater than our whole temporal interest; then 
there must be proportionably greater reason, for 
endeavouring to secure one, than the other ; since, 
by the supposition, the probability of our securing 
ane, is equal to the probability of our securing the 
other. This seems plainly unanswerable ; and has 
Ei tendency to influence fair minds, who consider 
what our condition really is, or upon what evidence 
we are naturally appointed to act; and who are 
lisposed to acquiesce in the terms upon which we 
ive, and attend to and follow that practical in- 
;truction, whatever it be, which is afforded us. 

But the chief and proper force of the argument 
eferred to in the objection, lies in another place. 
P'or, it is said that the proof of religion is involved 
n such inextricable difficulties, as to render it 
loubtful ; and that it cannot be supposed, that if 

X 2 
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ft w^re irupf it wouW be left ujkjii iloaUfol evi- 
dence, ffere, then, orer and a>ioirc the force ^f 
each particular difficuHy or objection^ these (Kft- 
cnltieii and objectinnn taken together, are tamed 
into a |>ofiitive armament against the troth of reK- 
{(ion ; which argument woaid utand tha»« If reii^ 
uj^(m were true, it would not Im left doabifnl^ and 
open t/y ohjec^tionfl to the iX^re^ in which it is: 
therefore that it i» thuft left, not only rendent fbe 
evidence of it weak, and lemenfi ita force, in prry* 
]fin\him \4y the weight of ftach ofijectkma ; but ak> 
%h(mn it to be fnlote, or \% a general preanmpU^m of 
ita Ireing m, Nrrw the olmertration, that frryfn the 
natural c/m^itution and c^^ume of things, we moM 
in our teni|Krral c/;ncem(«, almoat cfmtknnMy, and 
in matters of great conftef|uence, act upon eridenee 
of a like kind and degree Vi the evi/lence of reli- 
gion ; \% an anawer t^ ^ thin argument ; becaimt if 
Mhowft, that it in according Uf the c/mdoct anrl cba* 
racter of the A uthor < rf nature to apf^int we fthonkl 
act upon evid^mce like to that, which tbia argument 
prcAumea he cann^it be nny\fcmfA\ to appfiint we 
should act UfK)Ti; it in an instance, a general m^* 
mmic up of numerous particular f/ne», of aomewbat 
in bin dealing with ufi, similar to what ia said V* 
lie incredible. And a« the force of tbia answer 
liesi merely in the parallel, which there ia lietwem 
the evidfmce Hot religir/n and for our tfrm^K^ral e^^ 
fluct; the answer i» er|nally just and c</ncln«ite. 
wh*!t.ber the jmrallel l>e nia/le out, by ahowtng the 
fTvidence of the fr»rmer t/» >>e higher, or the ei^i/len^' 
of the latter t/) l>e lower. 

Thirdly, The design #»f thi« treatise is wA to tift- 
dirati! the charact^ of (Uh), but t^> show the oWi- 
j^utioiis of men: it is not t/; justify his providenr^ 
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but to show what belongs to us to do. These are 
two subjects, and ought not to be confounded. 
And though they may at length run up into each 
other, yet observations may immediately tend to 
make out the latter, which do not appear, by any 
immediate connexion, to the purpose of the form- 
er; which is less our concern than many seem to 
think. For, 1st. It is not necessary we should 
justify the dispensations of Providence against ob- 
jections, any further than to show, that the things 
objected against may, for aught we know, be con- 
sistent with justice and goodness. Suppose then, 
that there are things in the system of this world, 
and plan of Providence relating to it, which taken 
alone would be unjust : yet it has been shown un- 
answerably, that if we could take in the reference, 
which these things may have, to other things pre- 
sent, past, and to come; to the whole scheme, 
which the things objected against are paits of; 
these very things might, for aught we know, be 
found to be, not only consistent with justice, but 
instances of it. Indeed it has been shown, by the 
analogy of what we see, not only possible that this 
may be the case, but credible that it is. And 
thus objections, drawn from such things, are an- 
swered, and Providence is vindicated, as far as re- 
ligion makes its vindication necessary. Hence it 
appears, 2dly, that objections against the Divine 
justice and goodness are not endeavoured to be re- 
moved, by showing that the like objections, al- 
lowed to be really conclusive, lie against natural 
providence : but those objections being supposed 
and shown not to be conclusive, the things ob- 
jected against, considered as matters of fact, are 
further shown to be credible, from their con- 
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formity to the constitution of nature ; for instance, 
that God will reward and punish men for their a^ 
tions hereafter, from the observation, that he does 
reward and punish them for their actions here. 
And this, I apprehend, is of weight. And I add, 
3dly, it would be of weight, even though those obje^ 
tions were not answered. For, there being the proof 
of religion above set down ; and religion implying 
several facts ; for instance again, the fact last men- 
tioned, that God will reward and punish men for 
their actions hereafter; the observation that bis 
present method of government is by rewards and 
punishments, shows that future fact not to be in- 
credible : whatever objections men may think they 
have against it, as unjust or unmerciful, accord- 
ing to their notions of justice and mercy ; or as 
improbable from their belief of necessity. I say, 
as improbable : for it is evident no objection against 
it, as unjust, can be urged from necessity; since 
this notion as much destroys injustice, as it does 
justice. Then, 4thly, Though objections against 
the reasonableness of the system of religion can- 
not indeed be answered without entering into 
consideration of its reasonableness ; yet objections 
against the credibility or truth of it, may. Be- 
cause the system of it is reducible into what is 
properly matter of fact : and the truth, the proba- 
ble truth, of facts, may be shown without consi- 
deration of their reasonableness. Nor is it neces- 
sary, though, in some cases and respects, it ffi 
highly useful and proper, yet it is not necessary, 
to give a proof of the reasonableness of every pre- 
cept enjoined us, and of every particular dispensa- 
tion of Providence, which comes into the system 
of religion. Indeed the more thoroughly a per- 
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son of a right disposition is convinced of the per- 
fection of the Divine nature and conduct, the 
further he will advance towards that perfection of 
religion, which St. John * speaks of. But the 
general obligations of religion are fully made out, 
by proving the reasonableness of the practice of it. 
And that the practice of religion is reasonable, 
may be shown, though no more could be proved, 
than that the system of it may be so, for aught we 
know to the contrary : and even without entering 
into the distinct consideration of this. And from 
hence, dthly, it is easy to see, that though the an- 
alogy of nature is not an immediate answer to ob- 
jections against the wisdom, the justice, or good- 
ness, of any doctrine or precept of religion : yet 
it may be, as it is, an immediate and direct answer 
to what is really intended by such objections; 
which is, to show that the things objected against 
are incredible. 

Fourthly, It is most readily acknowledged, that 
the foregoing treatise is by no means satisfactory ; 
very far indeed from it : but so would any natural 
institution of life appear, if reduced into a system, 
together with its evidence. Leaving religion out 
of the case, men are divided in their opinions, 
whether our pleasures overbalance our pains : and 
whether it be, or be not, eligible to live in this 
world. And were all such controversies settled-, 
which perhaps, in speculation, would be found in- 
volved in great difficulties ; and were it determined 
upon the evidence of reason, as nature has deter- 
mined it to our hands, that life is to be preserved : 
yet still, the rules which God has been pleased to 

' John, iv. 18. 
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afford u», for eMcapin^ the mvteneH of it and ob- 
taining ito Matifffactionii, the rules, for iniitaiice, of 
prciicrving health and recoverin|( it when lott, tif 
not only fallible and prM^ariouj^ but very fiw horn 
Insing exact. Nor are we informed by natore* ii 
future contingencies and accidents, so as to render 
it at all certain, what is the >>est method of mi* 
nti^'m^ our aifairK. What will be the socces* of 
our temporal pursuits, in the common sense of tiM 
word Kucceffn, iff highly doubtful. And what wiD 
lie the success of them in tlie proper sense of Um 
word ; i. e. what hajipiness or enjoyment we sbsll 
obtain by them, in douHful in a much higher de- 
cree. Indeed the unsatisfactory nature of iIm 
evidence, with which we are obliged to take up, 
in the (hiily coume of life, is ncarce to be expresifd. 
Yfit men do not throw away life, or disregard iki 
intercKtH of it, upon account of this douiitfulneH. 
The evidence of reli^^ion then lieing admitted real, 
thofk; who objcici against it, an nr;t satisfactory, i. e. 
aM not being what they winh it, plainly forget the 
very condition of our being: for satisfactk>n, m 
IhiM HenHC, doen not lielong to such a creature as 
mat). And, which is more material, they forget 
u]m the very nature of religion. For religion pre* 
Huppr>ffeM, in all thoMO who will embrace it, a cer- 
tain degrei; of integrity and honeKty ; which it wai 
int/rnded to try whether men have or not, and to 
exerciMe in Much an iiave it, in order to itM improfe- 
merit. Jieligion preMuppOMCM thin an much, and io 
tlie Mame KenM«, om Kpealcing U) a man preauppoaei 
be urjrienttandff the language in which you Mpeak; 
or an warning a man of any danger, preMUppoffCt 
thai he liath hucIi a regard U) himself, an that he 
wiJJ endeavour tr> avoid it And therefore the 
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question is not at all, Whether the evidence of reli- 
gion be satisfactory ; but Whether it be, in reason, 
sufficient to prove and discipline that virtue, which 
it presupposes. Now the evidence of it is fully 
sufficient for all those purposes of probation ; how 
far soever it is from being satisfactory, as to the 
purposes of curiosity, or any other : and indeed it 
answers the purposes of the former in several re- 
spects^ which it would not do, if it were as over- 
bearing as is required. One might add further ; 
that whether the motives or the evidence for any 
cx>urse of action be satisfactory, meaning here by 
that word, what satisfies a man, that such a course 
of action will in event be for his good ; this need 
never be, and I think, strictly speaking, never is, 
the practical question in common matters. But the 
practical question in all cases, is. Whether the evi- 
dence for a course of action be such, as, taking in all 
circumstances, makes the faculty within us, which 
is the guide and judge of conduct,* determine that 
course of action to be prudent. Indeed satisfaction 
that it vnll be for our interest or happiness, abun- 
dantly determines an action to be prudent: but evi- 
dence almost infinitely lower than this, determines ac- 
tions to be so too ; even in the conduct of every day. 
Fifthly. As to the objection concerning the in- 
fluence which this argument, or any part of it, may, 
or may not, be expected to have upon men: I 
observe, as above, that religion being intended for 
a trial and exercise of the morality of every per- 
son's character, who is a subject of it ; and there 
being, as I have shown, such evidence for it, as is 
sufficient, in reason, to influence men to embrace 

* See Dissert. II. 
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it : to object, that it is not to be imagined mankind 
will be influenced by such evidence, is nothing to 
the purpose of the foregoing treatise. For the pur- 
pose of it is not to inquire, what sort of creatam 
mankind are ; but what the light and knowledge, 
which is aflforded them, requires they should be; 
to show how, in reason, they ought to behave; not 
how, in fact, they will behave. This depends npoD 
themselves, and is their own concern ; the persauJ 
concern of each man in particular. And how little 
regard the generality have to it, experience indeed 
does too fully show. But religion, considered as a 
probation, has had its end upon all persons, to 
whom it has been proposed with evidence sufficient 
in reason to influence their practice: for by this 
means they .have been put into a state of probatioii; 
let them behave as they will in it And thus, not 
only revelation, but reason also, teaches us, that by 
the evidence of religion being laid before men, the 
designs of Providence are carrying on, not only 
with regard to those who will, but likewise with 
regard to those who will not, be influenced by it 
However, lastly, the objection here referred to, 
allows the things insisted upon in this treatise to be 
of some weight : and if so, it may be hoped it will 
have some influence. And if there be a proba- 
bility that it will have any at all, there is the same 
reason in kind, though not in degree, to lay it be- 
fore men, as there would be, if it were hktij to 
have a greater influence. 

And further, I desire it may be considered, with 
respect to the whole of the foregoing objections, 
that in this treatise I have argued upon the princi- 
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pies of Others/ not my own : and have omitted 
what I think true, and of the utmost importance, 
because by others thought unintelligible, or not 
true. Thus I have argued upon the principles of 
the fatalists, which I do not believe: and have 
omitted a thing of the utmost importance which I 
do belive, the moral fitness and unfitness of actions, 
prior to all will whatever ; which I apprehend as 
certainly to determine the Divine conduct, as spe- 
culative truth and falsehood necessarily determine 
the Divine judgment. Indeed the principle of 
liberty and that of moral fitness so force themselves 
upon the mind, that moralists, the ancients as well 
as modems, have formed their language upon it. 
And probably it may appear in mine : though I 
have endeavoured to avoid it; and in order to 
avoid it, have sometimes been obliged to express 
myself in a manner, which will appear strange to 
such as do not observe the reason for it : but the 
general argument here pursued, does not at all 
suppose, or proceed upon these principles. Now, 
these two abstract principles of liberty and moral 
fitness being omitted, religion can be considered in 
no other view than merely as a question of fact : 
and in this view it is here considered. It is obvious, 
that Christianity, and the proof of it, are both his- 
torical. And even natural religion is, properly, a 
matter of fact. For, that there is a righteous go- 
vernor of the world is so : and this proposition con- 
tains the general system of natural religion. But 

* By arguing uponiheprindples of others, the reader wUl observe 
is metot; not proving any thing /rom those principles, butno^- 
witfutanding them. Thus religion is proved, not Jrom the opi- 
nion of necessity ; which is absurd : but, votwithstanding or even 
though that opinion were admitted to be true. 
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then> several abstract truths, and in particular those 
two principles, are usually taken into consideratioii 
in the proof of it : whereas it is here treated of only 
as a matter of fact. To explain this : that the three 
angles of a triangle are equal to two right ones^ k 
an abstract truth ; but that they appear so to our 
mind, is only a matter of fact. And this last moit 
have been admitted, if any thing was, by those an- 
cient sceptics, who would not have admitted the 
former : but pretended to doubt, whether there 
were any such thing as truth, or whether we coold 
certainly depend upon our faculties of understand- 
ing for the knowledge of it in any case. So like- 
wise, that there is, in the nature of things, an origi- 
nal standard of right and wrong in actions, mk- 
pendent upon all will, but which unalterably de- 
termines the will of God, to exercise that mool 
government over the world which religion teaches, 
i. e. finally and upon the whole to reward and 
punish men respectively as they act right or wrong; 
this assertion contains an abstract truth, as well as 
matter of fact. But suppose in tiie present state, 
every man, without exception, was rewarded and 
punished, in exact proportion,- as he followed or 
transgressed that sense of right and wrong, which 
God has implanted in the nature of every man : 
this would not be at all an abstract truth, but only 
a matter of fact. And though this fact were ac- 
knowledged by every one ; yet the very same diflS- 
culties might be raised, as are now, concerning the 
abstract questions of liberty and moral fitness : and 
we should hiave a proof, even the certain one of 
experience, that the government of the world was 
perfectly moral, without taking in the considera- 
tion of those questions : and this proof would re- 
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main, in what way soever they were determined. 
And thus, God having giving mankind a moral 
faculty, the object of which is actions, and which 
Qatu rally approves some actions as right, and of 
g;ood desert, and condemns others as wrong, and oi 
ill desert ; that he will, finally and upon the whole, 
reward the former and punish the latter, is not an 
issertion of an abstract truth, but of what is as 
mere a fact, as his doing so at present would be. 
This future fact I have, not indeed proved with the 
force with which it might be proved, from the prin- 
ciples of liberty and moral fitness ; but without 
:hem have given a really conclusive practical proof 
)f it, which is greatly strengthened by the general 
inalogy of nature: a proof, easily cavilled at> easily 
ihown not to be demonstrative, for it is not offered 
m such ; but impossible, I think, to be evaded or 
answered. And thus the obligations of religion 
are made out, exclusively of the questions concern- 
ing liberty and moral fitness; which have been 
perplexed with difficulties and abstruse reasonings, 
as every thing may. 

Hence therefore may be observed distinctly, what 
is the force of this treatise. It will be, to such as 
are convinced of religion upon the proof arising 
out of the two last-mentioned principles, an addi- 
tional proof and a confirmation of it : to such as 
do not admit those principles, an original proof of 
it,* and a confirmation of that proof. Those who 
believe, will here find the scheme of Christianity 
cleared of objections, and the evidence of it in a 
peculiar manner strengthened : those who do not 
believe, will at least be shown the absurdity of all 

> Page 12C, 127, &c. 
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attempts to prove Christianity false, the plain un- 
doubted credibility of it ; and, I hope a good deal 
more. 

And thus, though some perhaps may serioniljr 
think, that analogy as here urged, has too great 
stress laid upon it; and ridicule, unanswerable 
ridicule, may be applied, to show the argument 
from it in a disadvantageous light : yet there caa 
be no question, but that it is a real one. For reli- 
gion, both natural and revealed, implying in it 
numerous facts ; analogy, being a confirmation of 
all facts to which it can be applied, as it is the only 
proof of most, cannot but be admitted by every 
one to be a material thing, and truly of weight on 
the side of religion, both natural and revealed: 
and it ought to be particularly regarded by such 
218 profess to follow nature, and to be less satisfied 
with abstract reasonings. 



CONCLUSION. 

Whatever account may be given, of the strange 
inattention and disregard, in some ages and coon- 
tries, to a matter of such importance as religion; it 
would, before experience, be incredible that there 
should be the like disregard in those, who have 
had the moral system of the world laid before 
them, as it is by Christianity, and often inculcated 
upon them; because this moral system carries io 
it a good degree o^ e\\de,Tv^i<i^Qt \\&VwJi«\^'^Y^'o^^ 
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being barely proposed to our thoughts. There is 
no need of abstruse reasonings and distinctions, to 
convince an unprejudiced understanding, that 
there is a God who made and governs the world, 
and will judge it in righteousness ; though they 
may be necessary to answer abstruse difficulties, 
when once such are raised : when the very mean- 
ing of those words, which express most intelligibly 
the general doctrine of religion, is pretended to be 
uncertain ; and the clear truth of the thing itself is 
obscured by the intricacies of speculation. But to 
an uprejudiced mind, ten thousand thousand in- 
stances of design, cannot but prove a designer. 
And it is intuitively manifest, that creatures ought 
to live under a dutiful sense of their Maker ; and 
that justice and charity must be his laws, to crea- 
tures whom he has made social, and placed in so- 
ciety. Indeed the truth of revealed religion, pecu- 
liarly so called, is not self-evident ; but requires 
external proof, in order to its being received. Yet 
inattention, among us, to revealed religion, will be 
found to imply the same dissolute immoral temper 
of mind, as inattention to natural religion: be- 
cause, when both are laid before us, in the manner 
they are in Christian countries of liberty ; our ob- 
ligations to inquire into both, and to embrace both 
upon supposition of their truth, are obligations of 
the same nature. For, revelation claims to be the 
voice of God : and our obligation to attend to his 
voice, is, surely, moral in all cases. And as it is 
insisted, that its evidence is conclusive, upon tho- 
rough considerat^n of it ; so, it offers itself to us 
with manifest obvious appearances'of having some- 
thing more than human in it, and therefore \w ^V 
reason requires, to have its claims iu.o«X. «k^\\o\y^^ 
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examined into. It is to be added^ that though 
light and knowledge, in what manner soever af 
forded us, is equally from God ; yet a miracolom 
revelation has a peculiar tendency, from the firs' 
principles of our nature, to awaken mankind, anc 
inspire them with reverence and awe : and this h 
a peculiar obligation, to attend to what claims t( 
be so with such appearances of truth. It is there 
fore most certain, that our obligations to inquin 
seriously into the evidence of Christianity, and 
upon supposition of its truth, to embrace it; are o 
the utmost importance, and moral in the highes 
and most proper sense. Let us then suppose, tha 
the evidence of religion in general, and of Chris 
tianity, has been seriously inquired into, by al 
reasonable men among us. Yet w0. find man} 
professedly to reject both, upon speculative princi 
pies of infidelity. And all of them do not content 
themselves with a bare negleet of religion, and en- 
joying their imaginary freedom from its restraints 
Some go mtich beyond this. They deride God't 
moral government over the world. lUiey renouna 
his protection, and defy his justice. They ridicuk 
and vilify Christianity, and blaspheme the authoi 
of it ; and take all occasions to manifest a scorn 
and contempt of revelation. This amounts to an 
active setting themselves against religion ; to what 
may be considered as a positive principle of irre- 
ligion ; which they cultivate within themsel?«i 
and, whether they intend this effect or not, render 
habitual, as a good man does the contrary prin^ 
ciple. And others, who are not chargeable with 
all this profligateness, yet are in avowed opposition 
to religion, as if discovered to be groundless. Now 
admitting, which is the supposition we go upon, 
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these persons act upon what thej think prin- 
s of reason, and otherwise they are not to he 
ed with ; it is really inconceivable, that they 
Id imagine they clearly see the whole evidence 

considered in itself, to be nothing at all : nor 
tiey pretend this. They are far indeed from 
3g a just notion of its evidence: but they 
d not say its evidence was nothing, if they 
ght the system of it, with all its circumstances, 

credible, like other matters of science or his- 
So that their manner of treating it must 
eed, either from such kind of objections against 
digion, as have been answered or obviated in 
brmer part of this treatise ; or else from objec- 
{ and difficulties, supposed more peculiar to 
stianity. T^us, they entertain prejudices 
QSt the whole notion of a revelation, and mi- 
lous interpositions. They find thingps in Scrip- 

whether in incidental passages, or in the ge- 
1 scheme of it, which appear to them unrea- 
hie. They take for granted, that if Chris- 
ty were true, the light of it must have been 
3 general, and the evidence of it more satisfac- 
, or rather overbeajring : that it must and would 
J been, in some way, otherwise put and left, 

it is. Now this is not imagining they see the 
ence itself to be nothing, or inconsiderable; 

quite anothejr thing. It is being fortified 
nst the evidence, in some degree acknowledged, 
hinking they see the system of Christianity, or 
ewhat which appears to them necessarily con- 
ed with it, to be incredible or false; fortified 
nst that 'ividence, which might, otherwise, 
e great impression upon them. Or, lastly, if 
of these persons are, upon the whole, in doubt 

X 
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in the view of ohje<:tiotm a((ainMt (Jbriotianity m • 
niatt^tr of ffu:t, are in tlie next place conoidered •• 
ur^ed, more inini«!r|hit<rly, n^^tiUtni the wiMlom, Jo*' 
tiee, and ^tfittUurtm of tiie (^lirintian diNp«nMliMi« 
And it \n fully nuule out, that they admit of exadijf 
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the like answer^ in every respect^ to what the like 
objections against the constitution of nature admit 
of: that, as partial views give the appearance of 
wrong to things^ which^ upon further consideration 
and knowledge of their relations to other things, 
are found just and good ; so it is perfectly credible, 
that the things objected against the wisdom and 
goodness of the Christian dispensation, may be 
rendered instances of wisdom and goodness, by 
their reference to other things beyond our view : 
because Christianity is a scheme as much above 
our comprehension, as that of nature; and, like 
that, a scheme in which means are made use of to 
accomplish ends, and which, as is most credible, 
may be carried on by general laws. And it ought 
to be attended to, that this is not an answer taken, 
merely or chiefly from our ignorance; but from 
somewhat positive, which our observation shows 
tis. For, to like objections, the like answer is ex- 
perienced to be just, in numberless parallel cases. 
The objections against the Christii^n dispensation, 
and the method by which it is carried on, having 
been thus obviated, in general and together ; the 
chief of them are considered distinctly, and the 
particular things objected to are shown credible, 
by their perfect analogy, each apart, to the consti- 
tntion of nature. Thus ; if man be fallen from his 
primitive state, an(^ to be restored, and infinite 
wisdom and power engages in accomplishing our 
recovery : it were to have been expected, it is said, 
that this should have been effected at once ; and 
not by such a long series of means, and such a va- 
rious economy of persons and things ; one dispen- 
sation preparatory to another, this to a further 
one, and so on through an indefinite number of 

X 1 
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ages, before the end of the scheme proposed 
completely accomplished ; a scheme condu 
infinite wisdom, and executed by almighty 
But now on the contrary, our finding tha 
thing in the constitution and course of ni 
thus carried on, shows such expectations c 
ing revelation to be highly unreasonable ; f 
satisfactory answer to them, when ui^ed as 
tions against the credibility, that the great 
of Providence in the redemption of the woi 
be of this kind, and to be accomplished 
manner. As to the particular method of 
demption, the appointment of a Mediator 1 
God and man ; this has been shown to be n 
viously analogous to the general conduct of 
i. e. the God of nature, in appointing othei 
the instruments of his mercy, as we experi* 
the daily course of providence. The cond 
this world, which the doctrine of our rede 
by Christ presupposes, so much falls in w 
tural appearances, that heathen moralists i 
it from those appearances : inferred, that 
nature was fallen from its original rectitu< 
in consequence of this, degraded from its p 
happiness. Or, however this opinion cai 
the world, these appearances must have \ 
the tradition, and confirmed the belief of it 
as it was the general opinion under the ligh 
ture, that repentance and reformation alone 
itself, was not sufficient to do away sin, and 
a full remission of the penalties annexed to 
as the reason of the thing does not at all leac 
such conclusion ; so every day's experienc 
us, that reformation is not, in any sort, si 
to prevent the present disadvantages and n 
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whicb^ in tbe natural course of things, God has 
annexed to folly and extravagance. Yet there 
may be ground to think, that the punishments, 
wfaidiy by the general laws of divine government, 
are annexed to vice, may be prevented : that pro- 
vision may have been, even originally, made, that 
diey should be prevented by some means or other, 
though they could not by reformation alone. For 
we hare daily instances of such mercy, in the general 
conduct of nature : compassion provided for mi- 
sery/ medicines for diseases, friends against enemies. 
There is provision made, in the original constitution 
of the worid, that much of the natural bad conse- 
qnencesof our follies, which persons themselves alone 
cannot prevent, may be prevented by the assistance 
of others; assistance, which nature enables, and dis- 
poses^ and appoints them to afford. By a method 
of goodness analogous to this, when the world lay 
in wickedness and consequently in ruin, ' God so 
loved the world, that he gave his only begotten 
Son' to save it : and ' he being made perfect by 
sniTering, became the author of eternal salvation to 
all them that obey him.'' Indeed neither reason 
nor analogy would lead us to think, in particular, 
that tbe interposition of Christ, in the manner in 
which he did interpose, would be of that efficacy 
for recovery of the world, which the Scripture 
teaches us it was ; but neither would reason nor 
analogy lead us to think, that other particular 
means would be of the efficacy, which experience 
^ows they are, in numberless instances. And 
therefore, as the case before us does not admit of 



* Serm. at the Rolk, p. 106. 
^ John til. 10. Heb. v. 9. 
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ttxperience'f io,thatnettber ntmon nor asiabi 
nhow, bow or in what particular way, the tot 
tkm of Cbrfiit, tm tefmdtsd in 8crtpttire, w < 
efficacjr wbicb it i« tbere represented to h 
ia no kind nor decree of preanmjition i 
iti being really of tbat efficacy. Furtbe 
objections against Christianity^ from tbn 
of it not being universal, nor its eridei 
strong as might possibly be given us, bav 
answered by the general analogy of nature^ 
God has made such variety of creatures, 
deed an answer to the former ; but tbat I 
penses his gifts in such variety, botli 
grees and kinds, amongst creatures of tb 
species, and even to the same individuals 
ferent times ; is a more obvious and full a» 
it# And it is so far from being the method • 
vidence in other cases, Uf Afford uu such overt 
evidence, as some require in pro<;f of Christ 
that on tlie contoary, the evidence ufHm wh 
are naturally appointed to act in common n 
throughout a very great part of life, is (Umi 
a high degree* And admitting the fact, tb 
has aflforded to some, no more than douHl 
dence of religirm ; the same acc^mnt may \m 
of it# as of difficulties and temptations with 
to practice. Hut as it is not imfK>Nsible,' 
that this alleged doubtfulness may i>e men 
fault; it deserves their most serious crmsi/ie 
whether it be not so. However, it is certai 
doubting implies a degree of evidence for 1 
which we doubt! and tbat this iltn^Hn of evi 
as really Uys vm under obligati/ifis, as ihm 
tive evidence. 

» P. va, *c. 
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The whole then of religion is throughout cre- 
dible : nor is there, I think, any thing relating to 
the revealed dispensation of things, more different 
from the experienced constitution and course of 
nature, than some parts of the constitution of na- 
ture are from other parts of it. And if so, the only 
question which remains, is, what positive evidence 
can be alleged for the truth of Christianity. This 
too in general has been considered, and the objec- 
tions against it estimated. Deduct therefore what 
is to be deducted from that evidence, upon account 
of any weight which may be thought to remain in 
these objections, after what the analogy of nature 
has suggested in answer to them : and then con- 
sider, what are the practical consequences from all 
this, upon the most sceptical principles, one can 
argue upon : (for I am writing to persons who en- 
tertain these principles:) and upon such conside- 
ration, it will be obvious, that immorality, as little 
excuse as it admits of in itself, is greatly aggravated, 
in persons who have been made acquainted with 
Christianity, whether they believe it, or not : be- 
cause the moral system of nature, or natural reli- 
gion, which Christianity lays before us, approves 
itself, almost intuitively, to a reasonable mind upon 
seeing it proposed. In the next place, with regard 
to Christianity, it will be observed ; that there is a 
middle, between a full satisfaction of the truth of 
it, and a satisfaction of the contrary. The middle 
state of mind between these two, consists in a 
serious apprehension, that it may be true ; joined 
with doubt whether it be so. And this, upon the 
best judgment I am able to make, is as far towards 
speculative infidelity, as any sceptic can at all be 
supposed to go, who has had true Christianity, 
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with the proper evidence of it^ laid before him, and 
has in any tolerable measure considered them. 
For I would not be mistaken to comprehend all, 
who have ever heard of it ; because it seems evi- 
dent that in many countries, called Christian, nei- 
ther Christianity, nor its evidence, are fairly laid 
before men. And in places where both are, there 
appear to be some, who have very little attended to 
either, and who reject Christianity with a scorn 
proportionate to their inattention ; ^nd yet are by 
no means without understanding in other matteis. 
Now it has been shown, that a serious apprehen- 
sion that Christianity may be true, lays persons 
under the strictest obligations of a serious regard 
to it, throughout the whole of their life : a regard 
not the same exactly, but in many respects nearly 
the same, with what a full conviction of its truth 
would lay them under. Lastly, it will appear, that 
blasphemy and profaneness, I mean with regard to 
Christianity, are absolutely without excuse. For 
there is no temptation to it, but from the wanton- 
ness of vanity or mirth : and these, considering the 
infinite importance of the subject, are no such 
temptations as to afford any excuse for it If this 
be a just account of things, and yet men can go on 
to vilify or disregard Christianity, which is to talk 
and act, as if they had a demonstration of its false- 
hood ; there is no reason to think they would alter 
their behaviour to any purpose, though there were 
a demonstration of its truth. 
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Ik the first copy of these papers, I had inserted the two fid- 
lowing Dissertations into the chapters, CfafiUure Lifsy and Of 
the moral Government of God; wiA which they are dflsely 
connected : but as they do not directly fall under the tide of 
the foregoing Treatise, and would have kq>t the sabject of it 
too long out of sight ; it seemed more proper to place tbcm 
by themselves. 



DISSERTATION I. 



Of Personal Identity, 



[ETHER we are to live in a future state^ as it is 
most important question which can possibly be 
3d, so it is the most intelligible one which can 
jxpressed in language. Yet strange perplexities 
e been raised about the meaning of that identity 
ameness of person, which is implied in the no- 

of our living now and hereafter, or in any two 
;essive moments. And the solution of these dif" 
Ities hath been stronger, than the difficulties 
nselves. For, personal identity has been ex- 
ned so by some, as to render the inquiry con- 
ling a future life, of no consequqtice at all to us 
persons who are making it. And though few 
1 can be misled by such subtleties ; yet it may 
)roper a little to consider them. 
Tow when it is asked^ wherein personal identity 
^ists, the answer should be the same, as if it 
e asked, wherein consists similitude or equality; 
; all attempts to define, would but perplex it 

there is no difficulty at all in ascertaining the 
I. For as, upon two triangles being compared 
iewed together, there arises to the mind the idea 
imilitude; or upon twice two and four, the idea of 
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equality; so likewise, upon comparing the con- 
sciousnesses of one's self or one's own existence in 
any two moments, there as immediately arises to 
the mind the idea of personal identity. And as tbe 
two former comparisons not only give us the ideas 
of similitude and equality ; but also show us, thai 
two triangles are alike, and twice two and four 
are equal : so the latter comparison not only gives 
us the idea of personal identity, but also showif 
us the identity of ourselves in those two mo- 
ments; the present, suppose, and that imme- 
diately past ; or the present, and that, a month, 
a year, or twenty years past Or in other wordi, 
by reflecting upon that, which is myself now, 
and that which was myself twenty years ago, 
I discern they are not two, but one and the same 
self. 

But though consciousness of what is past doei 
thus ascertain our personal identity, to ourselves, 
yet to say, that it makes personal identity, or if 
necessary to our being the same persons, is to 
say, that a person has not existed a single mo- 
ment, nor done one action, but what he can 
remember ; indeed none but what he reflects 
upon. And one should really think it self-evi- 
dent, that consciousness of personal identity pre- 
supposes, and therefore cannot constitute, per- 
sonal identity ; any more than knowledge, in 
any other case, can constitute truth, which it pre- 
supposes. 

This wonderful mistake may possibly have arisen 
from hence, that to be endued with consciousnesi, 
is inseparable from the idea of a person, or intdli- 
gent being. For, this might be expressed inaeco* 
rately thus, that consciousness makes personality: 
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and from hence it might he concluded to make 
personal identity. But though present conscious- 
ness of what we at present do and feel, is necessary 
to our heing the persons we now are ; yet present 
consciousness of past actions or feelings^ is not ne- 
cessary to our heing the same persons, who per- 
formed those actions or had those feelings. 

The inquiry, what makes vegetahles the same in 
the common acceptation of the word, does not ap- 
pear to have any relation to this of personal iden- 
tity : hecause, the word, same, when applied to 
them and to person, is not only applied to different 
subjects, but it is also used in different senses. 
For when a man swears to the same tree, as having 
stood fifty years in the same place, he means only 
the same as to all the purposes of property and 
uses of common life, and not that the tree has been 
all that time the same in the strict philosophical 
sense of the word. For he does not know, whether 
any one particle of the present tree, be the same 
with any one particle of the tree which stood in 
the same place fifty years ago. And if they have 
not one common particle of matter, they cannot b^ 
the same tree in the proper' philosophic sense of 
the word 9ttme : it being evidently a contradiction 
in terms, to say they are, when no part of their 
substance, and no one of their properties is the 
same : no part of their substance, by the supposi- 
tion; no one of their properties, because it is 
allowed, that the same property cannot be trans- 
ferred from one substance to another. And there- 
fore when we say the identity or sameness of a 
plant consists in a continuation of the same life, 
communicated under the same oi^anization, to a 
number of particles of matter, whether the same or 
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not; the word iame, when applied to life tud to 
organization, cannot possibly be tinderstood to 
signify, what it signifies in this very sentence, when 
applied to matter. In a loose and popular seme 
then, the life and the organization and the plant 
are justly said to be the same, notwithstanding the 
perpetual change of the parts* But in a strict and 
philosophical manner of speech, no man, no being, 
no mode of being, no any thing, can be the same 
with that, with which it hath indeed nothing the 
same. Now sameness is used in this latter sense 
when applied to persons. The identity of tbeie, 
therefore, cannot subsist with diversity of sob- 
stance* 

The thing here considered, and, demonstrativdjr, 
as I think, determined, is proposed by Mr. Locfce 
in these words, Whether it, x, e. the same self or 
person, be the tame identical subttance P And be 
has suggested what is a much better answer to tbe 
question, than that which he gires it in form. For 
he defines person, a thinking intelligent being, kc. 
and personal indentity, the samenett of a ration^ 
being^ The question then is, whether the same 
rational being is the same substance : which needf 
no answer, because being and substance, in tbif 
place, stand for the same idea. The ground of tbe 
doubt, whether the same person be the same sub- 
stance, is said to be this ; that the consciousness of 
our own existence in youth and in old age, or hi 
any two joint successive moments, is not the uim 
indimdual action^ i. e. not the same conseiousnesii 
but different successive consciousnesses. Now it 
is strange that this should have occasioned socb 

* Locke*f Works, yoL L p. 146. ' Locke, p. t46, 147- 
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perplexities. For it is sofdy conceivable, that a 
person may have a eapmaiy of knowing some olv 
ject or other to be the same now, which it was 
when he contemplated it formerly : yet in this case, 
where, by the supposition, the object is perceived 
to be the same, the perception of it in any two mo- 
ments cannot be one and the same perception^ 
And thus though the successive consciousnesses 
which we have of our own existence are not the 
game, yet are they consciousnesses of one and the 
same thing or object; of the same person, self, or 
living agent* The person, of whose existence the 
consciousness is felt now, and was felt an hour or 
a year ago, is discerned to be, not two persons, but 
one and the same person ; and therefore is one and 
the same. 

Mr. Locke's observations upon this subject ap- 
pear hasty : and he seems to profess himself dis- 
satisfied with suppositions, which he has made re^ 
lating to iU * But some of those hasty observations 
have been carried to a strange length by others ; 
whose notion, when traced and examined to the 
bottom, amounts, I think, to this:* " that per- 
sonality is not a permanent, but a transient 
thing: that it lives and dies, begins and ends 
continually : that no one can any more remain 
one and the same person two moments U^ether, 
than two successive moments can be one and 
the same moment: that our substance is indeed 
continually changing; but whether this be so 
or not, is, it seems, nothing to the purpose ; 
since it is not substance, but consciousness alone, 

< Locke, p. 152. 

* See an Answer to Dr. Clarke*s third Defence of his Letter 
to Mr. Dodwell, 2d edit. p. 44, 56, &c. 
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which constitutes personality; which conscious- 
ness being successive, cannot be the same in 
any two moments, nor consequently the per- 
sonality constituted by it" And from hence il 
must follow, that it is a fallacy upon onrselYes, to 
charge our present selves with any thing we did, 
or to imagine our present selves interested in any 
thing which befel us, yesterday ; or that our pre- 
sent self will be interested in what will befall us 
to-morrow : since our present self is not» in reality, 
the same with the self of yesterday, but another 
like self or person coming in its room, and mis- 
taken for it ; to which another self will succeed to- 
morrow. This, I say, must follow : for if the seif 
or person of to-day, and that of to-morrow, are not 
the same, but only like persons ; the person of to- 
day, is really no more interested in what will beftU 
the person of to-morrow, than in what wiU beMl 
any other person. It may be thought perhap«» 
that this is not a just representation of the opinion 
we are speaking of: because those who maintain it 
allow, that a person is the same as far back as his 
remembrance reaches. And indeed they do use 
the words, identity and same person. Nor will 
language permit these words to be laid aside : since 
if they were, there must be, I know not what ridien- 
lous periphrasis, substituted in the room of them. 
But they cannot, consistently with themselves^ 
mean that the person is really the same. For, it is 
self-evident, that the personality cannot be really 
the same, if, as they expressly assert, that in which 
it consists, is not the same. And as, consistently 
with themselves, they cannot, so, I think it ap- 
pears, they do not mean, that the person is really 
the same, but only that he is so in a fictitious 
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sense : in such a sense only as they assert^ for this 
they do assert, that any number of persons what- 
ever may be the same person. The bare unfold- 
ing this notion, and laying it thus naked and open, 
seems the best confutation of it. However, since 
great stress is said to be put upon it, I add the fol- 
lowing things. 

First, This notion is absolutely contradictory 
to that certain conviction, which necessarily and 
evcfry moment rises within us, when we turn our 
thoughts upon ourselves, when we reflect upon 
what is .past, and look forward upon what is 
to come. All imagination of a daily change of 
that living agent which each man calls himself, for 
another, or of any such change throughout our 
whole present life, is entirely borne down by our 
natural sense of things. Nor is it possible for a 
person in his wits, to alter his conduct, with regard 
to his health or affairs, from a suspicion, that 
though he should live to-morrow, he should not, 
however, be the same person he is to-day. And 
yet, if it be reasonable to act, with respect to a 
future life, upon this notion that personality is 
transient ; it is reasonable to act upon it, with re- 
spect to the present. Here then is a notion equally 
applicable to religion and to our temporal con- 
cerns ; and every one sees and feels the inexpres- 
sible absurdity of it in the latter case : if therefore 
any can take up with it in the former, this cannot 
proceed from the reason of the thing, but must be 
owing to an inward unfairness, and secret corrup- 
tion of heart. 

Secondly, It it not an idea, or abstract notion, 
or quality, but a being only, which is capable of 
life and action, of happiness and misery. Now all 
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beings confessedly continue the same, during the 
whole time of their existence. Consider then a 
living being now existing, and which has existed 
for any time alive: this living being must have 
done and suffered and enjoyed, what it has done 
and suffered and enjoyed formerly, (this living be- 
ing, I say, and not another,) as really as it does 
and suffers and enjoys, what it does and suffers 
and enjoys this instant. All these successive ac- 
tions, enjoyments, and sufferings, are actions, en- 
joyments and sufferings, of the same living be- 
ing. And they are so, prior to all consideration 
of its remembering or forgetting: since remem- 
bering or forgetting can make no alteration in the 
truth of past matter of fact. And suppose this 
being endued with limited powers of lutowledge 
and memory, there is no more difficulty in con- 
ceiving it to have a power of knowing itself to be 
the same living being which it was some time ago, 
of remembering some of its actions, sufferings, and 
enjoyments, and forgetting others, than in conceiv- 
ing it to know or remember or forget any thing else. 
Thirdly, Every person is conscious, that be is 
now the same person or self he was, as far back as 
his remembrance reaches : since when any one re- 
flects upon a past action of his own, he is just as 
certain of the person who did that action, namely, 
himself, the person who now reflects upon it, as be 
is certain that the action was at all done. Naj, 
very often a person's assurance of an action hav- 
ing been done, of which he is absolutely assured, 
arises wholly from the consciousness that he him- 
self did it. And this he, person, or self, must 
either be a substance, or the property of some sab- 
stance. If he, if person, be a substance ; then cod- 
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sciousness that he is the same person^ is conscious- 
ness that he is the same substance. If the person, 
or he, be the property of a substance; still consci- 
ousness that he is the same property is as certain 
a proof that his substance remains the same, as 
omsciousness that he remains the same substance 
would be: since the same property cannot be 
transferred from one substance to another. 

But though we are thus certain, that we are the 
same agents, living beings, or substances, now, 
which we were as far back as our remembrance 
reaches ; yet it is asked, whether we may not pos- 
sibly be deceived in it ? And this question may 
be asked at the end of any demonstration what- 
ever : because it is a question concerning the truth 
of perception by memory. And he who can doubt, 
whether perception by memory can in this case be 
depended upon, may doubt also, whether percep- 
tion by deduction and reasoning, which also in- 
dnde memory, or indeed whether intuitive per- 
ception can. Here then we can go no further. 
For it is ridiculous to attempt to prove the truth 
of those perceptions, whose truth we can no other« 
wise prove, than by other perceptions of exactly 
the same kind with them, and which there is just 
the same ground to suspect; or to attempt to 
prove the truth of our faculties, which can no 
otherwise be proved, than by the use or means of 
those very suspected faculties themselves. 
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DISSERTATION II. 

Of ilie Nature of Virtue. 

That which renders heings capable of moral go> 
vernment is their having a moral nature, and 
moral faculties of perception and of action. Bmte 
creatures are impressed and actuated by yarioiis 
instincts and propensions ; so also are we. But 
additional to this, we have a capacity of reflecting 
upon actions and characters, and making them an 
object to our thought: and on our doing this« we 
naturally and unavoidably approve some actions^ 
under the peculiar view of their being yirtoons 
and of good desert ; and disapprove others, as Ti- 
cious and of ill desert. That we have this moral 
approving and disapproving^ faculty, is certttii 
from our experiencing it in ourselves, and recogni£* 
ing it in each other. It appears from our exercising 
it unavoidably, in the approbation and disapproba- 
tion even of feigned characters: from the words, 
right and wrong, odious and amiable, base and 

* This way of speaking is taken ftom Epictettu,' and binedf 
use of as seeming the most fUll, and least Uable to caviL koA 
the moral faculty may be understood to have these two epithcl% 
doKifJtatrriKiri and d-jrodoKifiafrriKt^, upon a double acooutf te> 
cause, upon a survey of actions, whether before or after they aif 
done, it determines them to be good or evil ; and alio beeme 
it determines itself to be the guide of action and of life, in cos* 
tradistinction from all other faculties, or natural prindidei «i 
action : in the very same manner, as speculative reason dindlf 
and naturally judges of speculative truth and falsehood ; and •( 
the same time is attended with a consciousness upoo lefladisi^ 
that the natural right to judge of them belongs to it. 

' Arr. Epict. lib. i. c. L 
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worthy, with many others of like signification in 
all languages, applied to actions and characters : 
from the many written systems of morals which 
suppose it ; since it cannot be imagined, that all 
these authors, throughout all these treatises, had 
absolutely no meaning at all to their words, or a 
meaning merely chimerical : from our natural 
sense of gratitude, which implies a distinction be- 
tween merely being the instrument of good, and 
intending it : from the like distinction, every one 
makes between injury and mere harm, which, 
Hobbs says, is peculiar to mankind ; and between 
injury and just punishment, a distinction plainly 
natural, prior to the consideration of human laws. 
It is manifest great part of common language, and 
of common behaviour over the world, is formed 
upon supposition of such a moral faculty : whether 
called conscience, moral reason, moral sense, or 
divine reason ; whether considered as a sentiment 
of the understanding, or as a perception of the 
heart, or which seems the truth, as including both. 
Nor is it at all doubtful in the general, what course 
of action this faculty, or practical discerning power 
within us, approves, and what it disapproves. For, 
as much as it has been disputed wherein virtue 
consists, or whatever ground for doubt there may 
be about particulars ; yet, in general, there is in 
reality an universally acknowledged standard of it. 
It is that, which all ages and all countries ha,ve made 
profession of in public : it is that, which every man 
you meet, puts on the show of: it is that, which 
the primary and fundamental laws of all civil con- 
stitutions, over the face of the earth, make it their 
business and endeavour to enforce the practice of 
upon mankind : namely, justice, veracity, and re- 
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gard to common good. It being manifest then, in 
general, that we have such a faculty or discernment 
as this ; it may be of use to remark some things, 
more distinctly, concerning it 

First, It ought to be observed, that the object 
of this faculty is actions,* comprehending under 
that name active or practical principles : those 
principles from which men would act, if occasions 
and circumstances gave them power; and which, 
when fixed and habitual in any person, we call, bis 
character. It does not appear, that brutes have the 
least reflex sense of actions, as distinguished from 
events; or that will and design, which consti- 
tute the very nature of actions as such, are at all an 
object to their perception. But to ours they are : 
and they are the object, and the only one, of the 
approving and disapproving faculty. Acting, con- 
duct, behaviour, abstracted from all regard to what 
is, in fact and event, the consequence of it, i& 
itself the natural object of the moral discernment; 
as speculative truth and falsehood is, of speculative 
reason. Intention of such and such consequences, 
indeed, is always included ; for it is part of the 
action itself : but though the intended good or had 
consequences do not follow, we hare exactly the 
same sense of the action as if they did. In like 
manner we think well or ill of characters, abstracted 
from all consideration of the good or the evO, 
which persons of such characters have it actually 
in their power to do. We never, in the moral 
way, applaud or blame either ourselves or others, 
for what we enjoy or what we suffer, or for having 

' 'Ovdk rj dpiTTJ Kai Kcucia — Iv vtiffst aXXd ivspyiia, M> 
Anton. L. 9. 16. Virtutis laiu omnis in actione consisdt. C4& 
Off. 1. i* c. 6. 
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impiessions made upon us which we consider a» 
altogether out of our power : but only for what we 
do, or would have done, had it been in our power ; 
or for what we leave undone which we mig^ht have 
done, or would have led undone though we could 
have done it 

Secondly, Our sense or discernment of actions 
as morally good or evil, implies in it a sense or 
discernment of them as of good or ill desert It 
may be difficult to explain this perception, so as to 
answer all the questions which may be asked con- 
cerning it : but every one speaks of such and such 
actions as deserving punishment ; and it is not, I 
suppose, pretended that they have absolutely no 
meaning at all to the expression. Now the mean- 
ing plainly is not, that we conceive it for the good 
of society, that the doer of such actions should be 
made to suffer. For if unhappily it were resolved, 
that a man who, by some innocent action was in- 
fected with the plague, should be left to perish, 
lest, by other people's coming near him, the infec- 
tion should spread ; no one would say, he deserved 
this treatment Innocence and ill-desert are in- 
consistent ideas. Ill-desert always supposes guilt: 
and if one be not part of the other, yet they are 
evidently and naturally connected in our mind. 
The sight of a man in misery raises our eompaK- 
sion towards him ; and, if this misery be inflicted 
on him by another, our indignation against the 
author of it But when we are informed, that the 
sufferer is a villain, and is punished only for bis 
treachery or cruelty ; our compassion exceedingly 
lessens, and in many instances, our indignati^m 
wholly subsides. Now what produces this eflEect, 
is the conception of that in the sufferer^ wbficb we 
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call ill-desert Upon considering then, or viewing 
together^ our notion of vice and that of misery^ 
there results a thirds that of ill-desert. And thus 
there is in human creatures an association of the 
two ideas, natural and moral evil, wickedness and 
punishment. If this association were merely arti- 
6cial or accidental, it were nothing: but being 
most unquestionably natural, it greatly concerns us 
to attend to it, instead of endeavouring to explain 
it away. 

It may be observed further, concerning our per- 
ception of good and of ill-desert, that the former is 
very weak with respect to common instances of 
virtue. One reason of which may be, that it does, 
not appear to a spectator, how far such instances of 
virtue proceed from a virtuous principle, or in what 
degree this principle is prevalent: since a very 
weak regard to virtue may be sufficient to malos 
men act well in many common instances. And on 
the other hand, our perception of ill-desert in vicious 
actions -lessens, in proportion to the temptations 
men are thought to have had to such vices. For» 
vice in human creatures consisting chiefly in the 
absence or want of the virtuous principle ; though 
a man be overcome, suppose, by tortures, it does 
not from thence appear, to what degree the virto- 
ous principle was wanting. All that appears is, 
that he had it not in such a degree, as to prevail 
over the temptation : but possibly he had , in a de- 
gree, which would have rendered him proof against 
common temptations. 

Thirdly, Our perception of vice and ill-desert 
arises from, and is the result of, a comparison of 
actions with the nature and capacities of the agent 
For, the mere neglect of doing what we ought to 
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do, would, in many cases, be determined by all 
men to be in the highest degree vicious. And this 
determination must arise from such comparison 
and be the result of it ; because such neglect would 
not be vicious in creatures of other natures and 
capacities, as brutes. And it is the same also with 
respect to positive vices, or such as consist in doin^ 
what we ought not For, every one has a different 
sense of harm done by an idiot, madman or child, 
and by one of mature and common understanding ; 
though the action of both, including the intention 
which is part of the action, be the same; as it may 
be, since idiots and madmen, as well as children, are 
capable not only of doing mischief, but also of in- 
tending it Now this difference must arise from 
somewhat discerned in the nature or capacities of 
one, which renders the action vicious; and the 
want of which in the other, renders the same action 
innocent or less vicious : and this plainly supposes 
a comparison, whether reflected upon or not, be- 
tween the action and capacities of the agent, previ- 
ous to our determining an action to be vicious. 
And hence arises a proper application of the 
epithets, incongruous, unsuitable, disproportionate, 
unfit, to actions which our moral faculty determines 
to be vicious. 

Fourthly, It deserves to be considered, whether 
men are more at liberty, in point of morals, to make 
themselves miserable without reason, than to make 
other people so: or dissolutely to neglect their own 
greater good, for the sake of a present lesser gratifi- 
cation, than they are to neglect the good of others, 
whom nature has committed to their care. It 
should seem, that a due concern about our own in- 
terest or happiness, and a reasonable endeavour to 
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secure and promote it, which is, I think, very much 
the meanings of the word, prudence, in our lang^uage; 
it should seem, that this is virtue, and the contrary 
behaviour faulty and blamable; since, in the 
calmest way of reflection, we approve of the fint 
and condemn the other conduct, both in ourselves 
and others. This approbation and disapprobation 
are altogether different from mere desire of our 
own, or of their happiness, 'and from sorrow upon 
missing it. For the object or occasion of this last 
kind of perception, is satisfaction or uneasiness: 
whereas the object of the first is active behaviour. 
In one case, what our thoughts fix upon, is our con- 
dition; in the other^ our conduct It is true indeed, 
that nature has not given us so sensible a disappro- 
bation of imprudence and folly, either in ourselm 
or other i, as of falsehood, injustice, and cruelty : I 
suppose, because that constant habitual sense of 
private interest and good, which we always carry 
about with us, renders such sensible disapproba- 
tion less necessary, less wanting, to keep us from 
imprudently neglecting our own happiness, and 
foolishly injuring ourselves, than it is necessary and 
wanting to keep us from injuring others, to whose 
good we cannot have so strong and constant a re- 
gard : and also because imprudence and folly, ap- 
pearing to bring its own punishment more imme- 
diately and constantly than injurious behaviour, it 
less needs the additional punishment^ which would 
be inflicted upon it by others, had they the same sen- 
sible indignation against it, as against injustice and 
fraud and cruelty. Besides, unhappiness being in 
itself the natural object of compassion ; the unhap- 
piness which people bring upon themselves, tboogh 
it be wilfully, excites in us some pity for them; 
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and this of course lessens our displeasure against 
them. But still it is matter of experience, that we 
are formed so, as to reflect very severely upon the 
greater instances of imprudent neglects and foolish 
rashness, hoth in ourselves and othera. In instances 
of this kind, men often say of themselves with re- 
morse, and of others with some indignation, that 
they deserved to suffer such calamities, because 
they brought them upon themselves, and would not 
take warning. Particularly when persons come to 
poverty and distress by a long course of extrava- 
gance, and after frequent admonitions, though 
without falsehood or injustice ; we plainly do not 
regard such people as alike objects of compassion 
with those, who are brought into the same condi- 
tion by unavoidable accidents. From these things 
it appears, that prudence is a species of virtue, 
and folly of vice : meaning by folly, somewhat 
quite different from mere incapacity; a thought- 
less want of that regard and attention to our own 
happiness, which we had capacity for. And this 
the word properly includes; and, as it seems, in 
its usual acceptation : for we scarcely apply it to 
brute creatures. 

However, if any person be disposed to dispute 
the matter, I shall very willingly give him up the 
words virtue and vice, as not applicable to pru- 
dence and folly : but must beg leave to insist, that 
the faculty within us, which is the judge of actions, 
approves of prudent actions, and disapproves im- 
prudent ones; I say prudent and imprudent ac- 
tions as such," and considered distinctly from the 
happiness or misery which they occasion. And 
by the way, this observation may help to deter- 
mine, what justness there is in that objection 
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against religion^ that it teaches ns to be interested 
and selfish. 

Fifthly, without inquiring how far, and in what 
sense, virtue is resolvable into benevolence, and 
vice into the want of it; it may be proper to ob- 
serve^ that benevolence and the want of it, singly 
considered, are in no sort the whole of virtue and 
vice. For if this were the case, in the review of 
one's own character or that of others, our moral 
understanding and moral sense would be indiffer- 
ent to every thing, but the degrees in which bene- 
volence prevailed, and the degrees in which it was 
wanting. That is, we should neither approve of 
benevolence to some persons rather than to others, 
nor disapprove injustice and falsehood upon any 
other account, than merely as an overbalance of hap- 
piness was foreseen likely to be produced by the 
first, and of misery by the second. But now on 
the contrary, suppose two men competitors for any 
thing whatever, which would be of equal advan- 
tage to each of them ; though nothing indeed 
would be more impertinent, than for a stranger to 
busy himself to get one of them preferred to the 
other ; yet such endeavour would be virtue, in be- 
h^f of a friend or benefactor, abstracted from all 
consideration of distant consequences : as that ex- 
amples of gratitude, and the cultivation of friend- 
ship, would be of general good to the world. Again, 
suppose one man should, by fraud or violence, take 
from another the fruit of his labour, with intent to 
give it to a third, who, he thought, would have as 
much pleasure from it, as would balance the plea- 
sure which the first possessor would have had in 
the enjoyment, and his vexation in the loss of it ; 
suppose also that no bad consequences would fol- 
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low : yet such an action would surely be vicious. 
Nay further, were treachery, violence, and injus- 
tice no otherwise vicious, than as foreseen likely to 
produce an overbalance of misery to society ; then, 
if in any case a man could procure to himself as 
great advantage by an act of iiyustice, as the whole 
foreseen inconvenience, likely to be brought upon 
others by it, would amount to ; such a piece of in- 
justice would not be faulty or vicious at all : be- 
cause it would be no more than, in any other case, 
for a man to prefer his own satisfaction to ano- 
ther's in equal degrees. The fact then appears to 
be, that we are constituted so, as to condemn 
falsehood, unprovoked violence, injustice, and to 
approve of benevolence to some preferably to 
others, abstracted from all consideration, which 
conduct is likliest to produce an overbalance of 
happiness or misery. And therefore, were the 
Author of nature to propose nothing to himself 
as an end but the production of happiness, were 
his moral character merely that of benevolence; 
yet ours is not so. Upon that supposition indeed, 
the only reason of his giving us the above-mention- 
ed approbation of benevolence to some persons ra- 
ther than others, and disapprobation of falsehood, 
unprovoked violence, and injustice, must be, that 
he foresaw, this constitution of our nature would 
produce more happiness, than forming us with a 
temper of more general benevolence. But still, 
since this is our constitution ; falsehood, violence, 
injustice, must be vice in ns, and benevolence to 
some preferably to others, virtue ; abstracted from 
all consideration of the overbalance of evil or 
good, which they may appear likely to produce. 
Now if human creatures are endued with such a 
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he has directed ; that is indeed in all ways not con- 
trary to veracity and justice. I speak thus upon 
supposition of persons really endeavouring, in some 
sort, to do good without regard to these. But the 
truth seems to he, that such supposed endeavours 
proceed, almost always, from amhition, the spirit 
of party, or some indirect principle, concealed per- 
haps in great measure from persons themselves. 
And though it is our business and our duty to en- 
deavour, within the bounds of veracity and justice, 
to contribute to the ease, convenience, and even 
cheerfulness and diversion of our fellow-creatures : 
yet from our short views, it is greatly uncertain, 
whether this endeavour will, in particular in- 
stances, produce an overbalance of happiness upon 
the whole ; since so many and distant things must 
come into the account And that which makes it 
our duty, is, that there is some appearance that it 
will, and no positive appearance sufficient to bal- 
ance this, on the contrary side ; and also, that such 
benevolent endeavour is a cultivation of that most 
excellent of all virtuous principles, the active prin- 
ciple of benevolence. 

However, though veracity, as well as justice is 
to be our rule of life ; it must be added, otherwise a 
snare will be laid in the way of some plain men, that 
the use of common forms of speech generally under- 
stood, cannot be falsehood ; and, in general, that 
there can be no designed falsehood without design- 
ing to deceive. It must likewise be observed, that 
in numberless cases, a man may be under the 
strictest obligations to what he foresees will deceive, 
without his intending it. For it is impossible not 
to foresee, that the words and actions of men in 
different ranks and employments, and of different 
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educatloni, will perpetually be mintaken by each 
other : and it cannot but be «o, whilat they will 
jisdg;e with the utmost carelefineta, tm they daily 
do, of what they are not, perhafMi, enough informed 
to be competent Judgea of, even though they con- 
sidered it with great attention. 
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